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PREFACE. 



A GREEN-HOUSE, which fifty years ago was 
a luxury not often to be met with, is now become 
an appendage to every villa, and to many town 
residences; — ^not indeed one of the first necessity, 
but one which is felt to be appropriate and 
highly desirable, and which mankind recognise 
as a mark of elegant and refined enjoyment. 

The taste for these exotic gardens, indeed, has 
increased much more rapidly than the skill re- 
quisite to manage them to the best advantage, — 
for the progress of imitation is more rapid than 
that of knowledge; and hence it is much more 
common to see a green-house, than to see one 
filled with a proper ^election of plants in high 
health and beauty. 

The management of plants in a green-house 
requires a higher degree of knowledge, than is 
called for in the management of the open garden; 
and though this knowledge is fast extending 
among the rising generation of gardeners, it is 
not yet in such abundance as to be general. 

The object of the Green-house Companion 
is to supply what is wanting in this respect, not 
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only to gardeners, but to their employers. In 
composing it we have had in view the twofold 
object of informing such gardeners as may not 
have attended much to this branch of their pro- 
fession ; and of enlightening their employers so 
as they may not only be aware when their ser- 
vant neglects his duty, or performs it properly or 
improperly ; but may, in the case of employing 
common labourers in their gardens, be able to 
direct all the operation^ themselves. The direc- 
tions we have given, and the reasons for them, 
are so ample, and so plain, that no lady or gen- 
tleman can be at a loss fally to comprehend them, 
or discern when fliey are properly acted on. 

Though we have chiefly had in view, in pre- 
paring these directions, the villa and town green- 
house ; yet we have treated the subject of ma^ 
nagement so amply, and given so complete a ca- 
talogue of green-house plants, with all that it can 
be desirable to know as to their culture and mar 
nagement, that we have no hesitation in present- 
ing our work as a treatise on green-ljiouse culture 
and management as complete as the present state 
of things admits of. We have composed it in 
conformity to the best written authorities, and 
according to what we have seen in our extensive 
observation and communications with botanical 
cultivators and nursery-men, in the neighbour- 
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hood of London and elsewhere. The work has 
also had the advantage of rerisal by a nursery- 
man who is extensively engaged in the cnltnre of 
green-house aisd hotrhouse plants at his commer^ 
eial establishment in the King's Road. This gentle- 
man's chief bixsiness is with exotics, and he sup- 
plies and manages town green-houses, and exe^ 
cutes London contracts for plaute in pots, to a con- 
siderable extent: he is therefore pecultarlj fittesd 
for the task he so obligingly undertooli at Ihe te^ 
quest of the publiishet . To mention his name he 
eonsidei^ woidd look like a jmrtial advertisement. 
There is one advantage which this woiiL po»» 
sesses over every other of the kind, which, as it 
may not strike at first sight, we shall here point 
out* It is the arrangement of all Ibe greeii-h<Mi8e 
plants of this country under the naturals orders of 
the syirtem of Jussieu. In our Introduction to 
that part of the work which contahifs this arrange- 
ment (see Part II. page 1.) the benefits de- 
rivable firom it are detailed, and we aze here de- 
sirous of dir^eting the reader's particular atten- 
tion to the importainice of grouping pUmts on ihe 
green-house stage or open garden .pkffform, ac>- 
cording to their natural affinities. Let us not be 
thought dogmatic in advising every master to in- 
sist on his gardener's adopting it as far as cir- 
cumstances will allow. Whoever understands a 
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little of the natural system will find few difficul- 
ties; — ^but the prejudices of those who do not, 
will start thousands of <Astacles. — Still let the 
master insist on trying the plan ; a thousand dif- 
ficulties are often as easily overcome as they are 
created,— they lie chiefly in the mind,— and those 
minds which are prejudiced must be brought over 
by a counter-prejudice, if they are very ignorant; 
or by reasoning, if they are a little enlightened; 
The idea of natural arrangements is too new to be 
generally approved of; but it will soon become as 
familiar to the British gardener as the Linnaaan 
system. Sweet's " Catalogue " has marked out the 
road, which will be formed and completed by 
Dr. Hooker's " System" and Loudon's " Enqyglo- 
paedia" of Plants. These works will establish and 
confirm our humble efforts : in the meantimis we 
recommend the master to call in his gardener and 
point out to him Part I. chap. II. sect. 6, and the 
Introduction to Part 11. — ^let him thoroughly pon- 
der what is there said, and afterwards they may 
come out to the green-house, where they will find 
UB ready to show them how the thing may^Mbi- 
ally be done. 

liOndon, June 34, 1824. 
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THE 



GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The most refined enjoym^its of society bav^ 
gradually arisen from desires more simple, and 
even from wants. Man is fond of living beittgs, 
and after assembling those plants around biin 
which he found necessary for food, he would select 
such as were agreeable to the eye, or fn^nmtto the 
smelL A flower in the open parterre, though beau* 
tiful and gay, has yet something less endearing, 
and is less capable of receiving especial regard; 
than a plant in a pot, which thus acquires a sort 
of locomotion; and becomes, as it were, thorou^y 
domesticated. After choice things were planted 
in pots, things rare would be planted in them ; 
and from things rare to things rare, foreign and 
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tender, the transition would be natural and easy. 
Tender rare plants in pots would be taken into the 
house for shelter, and set near the window for 
light, and hence the origin of the Green-house. 

In what age of the world, and in what coun- 
try . a gre^n-hpuse first , appeared, it is impos- 
sible to determine ; it is sufficient to have shown 
that a taste for this appendage to a dwelling is 
natural to man ; to experience that it adds to his 
enjoyments ; and to feel that it bestows a certain 
claim to distinction on its possessor. A green- 
house is in a peculiar degree the care of the female 
part of a family, and forms an intertesting scene 
of care and recreation to a mother and her daugh^ 
ters^ at^ season c^ die year when ther^ is but little 
inducement to walk in the kitchen-garden, and 
nothing to do in the parterre or the shrubbery. 
The progress of vegetation, interesting in all 
scesies, and at all seasons, is more especially so in 
a green^house during winter. There the objects 
are of limited number, brought near the eye by 
their position, and rendered striking by their con- 
trast with the cold, naked, and dreary scenes which 
are shut out : — then it is that the genial climate, 
the life and growth, the deep tone of verdure, and 
the prevailing stillness of repose within, cause this 
winter garden to be felt as a luxuriant consecra- 
tion to man. 
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But all green-houses^ do not yield the enjoyments 
Whieh a greens-house is calculated to produce; be^ 
cause all are riot well contrived, or judiciously 
smnaged for that purpose. Some do not know 
what a green-house will, and wtatit will not af- 
ford; and others expect all its peculiar enjoy- 
mtnts without their accompanying cares! Some 
ereot a green-house of such a form and pbsition, 
that tibe plants within can never prosper ; others 
in such a situation, relatively to the house, that if 
they |>rosper th^ey can never be enjoyed ; and not 
a few think they have done every thing when they 
have completed the cbnstructicui, stocked it with 
plaxKte, and committed it to the future care of a 
house seirvant or mete' out<ioor labourert 
. But^ green-house^ if it id to be worth any thing, 
must not be trifled with in this manner., It is en- 
tirely a woik of art : liie plants inclosed are in the 
most arti&^ial situation in which they can be 
placed, and require constant and unremitting at- 
timtion to counteract the tendency of that artificial 
state to destroy them. It is a common notion that 
a plant in a pot is in a safer state than a plant in 
the open grotmd ; but this is a most erroneous no- 
tion, a»d directly the reverse of the fact. Placing 
plants in pots is oflben more convenient for the cul- 
tivator ; but it always checks and counteracts Ae 
natural habits of the plant : it checks the extension 

b2 
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of the roots, and, by consequence, of the shoots ; 
and it subjects these roots to be alterniately deluged 
by water, and dried up for want of it, — and all this 
under the best management. Under a careless 
gardener, if the pots are not properly drained, and 
this drainage kept in repair, the soil will be k^t 
soaked in water till the roots are rotted ; or by 
neglecting to shift the plants to pots of a larger 
size at proper seasons, the roots will get matted so 
as to derive no benefit from the soil, preclude the 
water from entering, and thus first stint and then 
kill the plant But plants in a green-house are 
not only in an artificial and injurious state as t6 
the soil, but also as to their climate, and especially 
as to heat, light, and air. These requisites to ve- 
getation require also to be particularly attended 
to, so as partly to imitate nature, and partly to 
effect particular purposes of art on natural prin- 
ciples. Finally, it must be obvious, that where 
there is so much art, there must be a greater ten- 
dency to disease and accident than iii ordinary 
nature ; and consequently, that no small degree of 
vigilance is required in this respect 

Let none however feel alarmed at these obsta- 
cles, or imagine that by a moderate degree of care 
and attention all these evils may not be avoided, 
and the enjoyments of the green-house fully ob- 
tained. It is the object of this little work to enter 
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into the details of the subject in such a way, as 
may enable any lady or gentleman, with the as- 
sistance of a footman or common labourer, to ma- 
nage their own green-house as completely as if 
they employed a regularly bred and skilful gar- 
dener. 

We shall first offer some suggestions as to the 
form and construction of green-houses ; next, treat 
of their general management ; and lastly, enter 
into the details of culture applicable to the plants 
to be grown in them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE SITUATION, POSITION, FORM, AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE GREEN-HOUSE. 

Sect. I. Situation, 

According to out ideas of the enjoyments of 
the green-house, it is essential that it be situated 
close to the house ; not merely near, but immedi- 
ately adjoining ; and attached to it either by being 
placed against it, forming a part of the edifice ; or 
by meansof acorridore,viranda,orsome other de- 
scription of covered passage. The most desirable si- 
tuation is unquestionably that in which the green- 
house (fig. 1 . Gr.) shall communicate with, and form 

Fig. 1. 




as it were an additional apartment to the library, 
or breakfast-parlour. If it communicates by spa- 
cious glass doors, and the parlour is judiciously 
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Itimished with mirrors, and bulbous Bowers in 
water-glasses^ the effect will be greatly heightened, 
and growth, verdure, gay colours, and fragrance, 
blended with books, sofas, and all the accompani- 
ments of social and polished life. 

The next best situation is where the green-house 
communicates with the drawing-room, to which, 
by evening illumination, it may lend the same 
charms as to the morning room. 

The next best is where the green-house commu* 
nicates with the porch, entrance-hall, saloon, or 
billiard-room (fig. 2. Gr.) ; and in this case, when 
the entrance to a house is from the north, a noble 
conservatory or green-house may be projected 
from the south front, and seen and enjoyed from 
the windows or glass-doors of the rooms on each 
side the entrance-hall. 

Fig. 2. 




Sometimes the green-house is placed against a 
wall, or some of the appendage buildings of the 
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house, and is communicated with by a glazed pas* 
ss^e from the library or drawing-room ; or by a 
passi^ inclosed with lattice-work on the south 
side, a wall on the north, and the roof glazed. 
Various passages of this sort may be contrived to 
connect the green-house with the living-rooms of 
a hoiiae ; but when practicable, it is always pre- 
ferable to have this structure in direct communica- 
tion with one or more of the principal rooms, so 
as it may be seen from them as well as walked 
into. A green-house, however excellent and well 
managed, if it cannot be seen and entered without 
going into the open air, can never afford half its 
appropriate enjoyments during the winter season^ 
Where the green-house is merely a nursery or re- 
serve of plants to supply the flower-stages of the 
dwelling-rooms, or to grow various plants for the 
botanist, it signifies little where it is situated in 
regard to the house ; but such is not the sort of 
winter garden to which we are more particularly 
directing our attention. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to no- 
tice an objection which is made by medical men 
to placing the green-house against the windows 
of living-rooms. Jt is stated, that the moisture 
which must necessarily be kept in the atmosphere 
of the green-house, in order to ensure the health 
of the plants, is injurious to the health of animals ; 
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and that this moist atmofiphere, eveiy time die win- 
dows or glass doors are opeiied^ must necessarily 
interchange with that of the room. This is unques- 
tionably the case ; and therefore we particularly 
recommend that no living-room should depend for 
its ventilation on such of its windows as may com- 
municate with a green-house. This, as may be 
observed by recurring to the figures (ps^es 6 and 
7), is not the case in the plans which we have 
given as among the best^ and it never need happen 
in any plan. Where- a room is lighted from two 
sideSj one side may look into the green-house with- 
out interchange of air, and the other may be de- 
voted to ventilating the room. Where a room is 
lighted from one side only, and there are two or 
more windows, one of them may look into the 
green-house, and the other, or other two, may be 
used for light and ventilation. 

But how are we to get over the difficulty of 
opening even one of the windows, of a room into 
a green-house, and thereby interchanging more or 
less the two atmospheres ? It must be acknow- 
ledged that this difficulty cannot be got completely 
over; and all the advantages of the communication 
retained. By double glass doors, and a space be- 
tween forming a sort of porch, and by having this 
porch separately ventilate, there would be little 
danger of interchanging atmospheres : but then 
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tiie double glasses i¥Otrld greatly inypede the view; 
and having 4^7^ do(»r8 i^ open ^indtead of one, be- 
fore entering the greai^house, is also a drawback 
tp its enjojrments. The evil, sudi as it is, in»st, 
we fear, be submitted to, especially as it is not a 
great one ; for it is not isaid that the air of a green* 
bouse is unwholesooie, but merely that it is more 
ekarged with vapour than the eommon air of a 
m^oa; — in other words, that a given volume of 
sudi air inhaled, will afford less oxygen to the 
blood than air not so much impregnated widi 
moisture. When it is considered how small a por- 
tion of air would be interctemged, and how large 
a portion of very dry sdr the small volume of moist 
air would have to mingle with, Ae injury to the 
atmosphere of the room may be considered as very 
small indeed : — add, that in many cases, and espe^ 
cially where there was a t^ideiicy to pulmonary coii^ 
fiumption, it would be reckoned favourable rather 
than otherwise. Wherever a few plants in pots, 
or bulbs in water-glasses, are kept in a room, the 
same objection may be raised ; for though the sur- 
faces of the pots and glasses may be completely 
covered with moss to lessen evii^oration, yet diat 
covering is far from being able to prevent it 
However, those whose scruples as to health will 
not allow them to open into their green-houses 
from a sitting-room, may still look into them from 
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tfaenoe^ and, fedng the glased easements tfaat^e- 
patBJbe ikeir litimispheres, may filter 1)y some ex- 
terior commtiiiicatioii t& a moire intimate enjoy- 
ment of the winter garden. 

Sect, IL Position of the Greefinhome. 

The position of Ihe green-house is Ihe next point 
of oonsidemtion. The soulh south-east is nn- 
questionabLy the best, and corresponds edso with 
the b^t position for a in*eakfasting^oom, which 
ought to embrace the morning sun, and invite to 
go abroad. But this, liiough preferaible both for 
the plants, from which it dries up the damps ge- 
nerated during the night, and for the illumination 
of their foHage and flowers to the spectators in the 
living-room, is not the only position. Direct mu^ 
is nearly as good ; and east, and from that any 
point to south-west, will answer well. A west 
aspect has least beauty at that time of the day 
when it is most wanted ; it is in the shade all the 
moiiung, and -especially in the mornings of winter, 
when what is in shade is cold, moist, and unin- 
viting. Besides, a green^house with a west or 
even 4B0uth-^est aspect, require miuch more fuel 
to keep it heated, than one in any other aspect. 

A green-house is sometimes placed in an angle 
or necesa ^f a house, in whose architecture there 
are several breaks. This, other circumstances be- 
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ing favourable, answers very well where the ex* 
position is to the south ; but when the aspect is 
east or west it is worse than any, because during 
winter the influence of the sun is little felt before 
eleven, or after two o'clock, and between eleven 
and two very few of his rays would fall on an east- 
em or western surface. In short, south, and south 
south-east,, as we have said before, are the only 
aspects for a green-house to be enjoyed as a winter 
garden. A green-house, to be supplied with a suc- 
cession of forced plants from pits and stoves, may 
be put in any position, and if expense of fuel is 
no object, may even front the north ; but this is a 
sort of green-house attended with greater expense 
than is contemplated by our present views of the 
subject. 

Sect. III. Form of the Green-house. 

The form of the green-house comes next in 
6rder, and depends on various considerations, ad 
to mode of culture, harmony with the architecture 
of the house, light, heat, air, rain, &c. 

There are two modes of cultivating plants in 
green-houses ; one, and the most usual mode, is, 
by growing them in pots ; and the other is by 
growing them in beds or borders of soil, as shrubs 
or other plants and trees in a shrubbery. When 
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this last mode is adopted, the magnitude of the 
structure is required to be larger than for a green- 
house of pots, and the form must be such as to ad- 
mit of the roof being removed in the summer sea- 
son, to give the plants the benefit of the direct 
influence of the sun and the weather. It is of 
importance to be impressed with this fact, that 
unless the roof of a conservatory can be, and is 
removed every summer, the planjts within will soon 
become naked and unsightly below ; nor will any 
mode of pruning or cutting down prevent this re- 
sult of the want of air, wind, and the direct in* 
fluence of the sun. As straight lines, whether ia 
metal or timber, are easier put together, or sepa* 
rated, than crooked or curved lines of any descrip^ 
tion, it is evident that a parallelogram, or some 
other right-lined figure, must be the best for the 
conservatory. 

A green-house appended to a dwelling-house 
should undoubtedly harmonize with that whole of 
which it is a part. But much less will effect this 
harmony than what is generally imagined. Few 
old villas, on a small or moderate scale, display 
much of design in their masonry or brick-work. 
With all such, any plain form of glazed structure 
(fig. 3.) will accord. 
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Ill' more rooderff houses, where columns, pedi^ 
ments, coraices, and oth^r arx^hitectural finudiings, 
present themsel^S) scnnel^mg^ of the same kind' 
should enter into the jaxjhitetture of the greens 
house (fig. 4») ; but alwirf s in a subordinate degree, 
and nev^r so as to interfere with the admission of 
sufficient light for the health of the plants, or 
the power of adequate heating and ventilation. 



Fig. 4. 



. /■JtJ/>i/ Vj'j,'. 




Where a house is characterized by some parti- 
cular style of architecture, it is easy to impress 
that style on the green-house. The form of the 
heads of the doors and windows, peculiar to the 
different orders of Gothic architecture, can readily 
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be imitated in the front sashes and doors of a green- 
house (fig. 6.); and in the case of Grecian architec- 
ture, the mouldings of any of the orders are readily 
applied to the styles, v^ih and bars, and to the 
standards s^d other posts : and even columns may 
be introduced in very considerable erections. 



to 







ittii 




But the grand point which influences the form 
of a green-house, as it does also its situatimi and 
position, is the necessity of admitting the full in^ 
fluence of the sun. For this purpose the roof, on 
the side next the south at least, and if possible on 
the east and west sides, must be wholly of glass. 
It was formerly the custom to form the roofs of 
green-houses of opaque materials; but this de- 
scription of architecture, as well as the culture of 
green-house plants, was then in its infancy. ITie 
sickly condition of plants wintered in such of these 
houses as still exist in this country, aiFords evidence 
of their unfitness for the purpose for which they 
were int^ided. 
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As it it found necessary to have the roof and 
ends of green-houses transparent, so it has been 
found advs^atageous to have this transparent tegu- 
ment of a particular form or inclination of surface 
relatively to the rays of the sun. It is found that 
when the sun shines obliquely on any body, whe- 
ther transparent or opaque, a great many of his 
rays pass off; and consequently, in the case of 
opaque bodies, do not communicate their heat to 
them, and in the case of transparent ones do not 
penetrate through them. It is therefore desirable 
to have die glass roof of green-houses as much as 
possible in a form or slope, which shall form right 
angles with £he sun's rays. But as the sun changes 
his position in the heavens every day in the year, 
and every hour in the day, how can this be done ? 
The answer to this (and which was first given by 
Sir George Mackenzie, a learned horticulturist) is, 
" Make the surface of your green-house roof pa- 
rallel to the vaulted surface of the heavens, or to 
the plane of the sun's orbit : " — ^in other words, let 
the roof of your structure be a dome of glass, with 
only a small part (about one-third of the whole) on 
the north side opaque. On such a roof the sun's 
rays will fall in a perpendicular direction in one 
point, whenever he shines, throughout the whole 
year. A most elegant house on this principle (fig.6.) 
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was erected for the late Lord St. Vincent, by 
Messrs. W. and D. Bailey, of Holbom, London. 

Fig. 6. 




But this elegant plan, and all others where the 
surface is composed of curved lines, is more ex- 
pensive to execute than where straight lines only 
are employed ; and therefore the question of great- 
efst practical importance is, what form of straight- 
lined surface will answer best as to the admission 
of the sun's rays ? The answer is obvious — a po- 
lygon, or many-sided figure, founded on a semi- 
dome. 

All other circumstances being suitable, the cur- 
vilinear form (fig.6.), and polygonal form (fig.7 .), are 
the best for either a green-house or a conservatory ; 
but these forms will not always harmonize with 
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other circumstances, and therefore must frequently 
give way to such as are more economical or better 
adapted to particular situations. 

Fig. 7. 
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The forhi of a green-house is, to a certain extent, 
influenced by the circumstance of its requiring to 
be heated by art That form which has the endsi 
and roof opaque, is unquestionably more easily 
heated than any other ; but then there is so great 
a deficiency of light, as to render such a house of 
no use in the modem culture of plants. The idea 
of darkening a house at the ends or from above, 
for the sake of economising fuel, is therefore quite 
out of the question ; but some varieties of form 
have a tendency to waste heat, without producing 
a. counterbalancing benefit by light; such as where 
the upper part of the roof is exposed to the north, 
and where there are glazed porches of entrance 
from that quarter. Large windows to the north 
ought also to be guarded against ; and the en- 
trance door of a green-house ought never to be on 
the north side, unless protected by a close porch 
or; other ante-inclosure. 

The form of a green-house must be such as to 
admit of ventilation, by the entrance and exit of 
air. In a conservatory we have already stated it 
as an essential point, that the roof should be rcr 
movable in summer. It is also a great advantage 
to that description of winter garden, to have the 
sashes of the side or sides and ends removable ; 
thereby leaving the plants, in effect, in the open 
air, and subject to all the weather of the season. 

c2 
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For a winter garden of pots it is not essential that 
the roof be removable, because the removal of the 
pots to the open air effects the same purpose : but 
it is of great consequence that there should be a 
power of opening the roof, as well as the south 
side and ends, to admit air to enter, circulate, and 
escape, every mild day during the winter months. 
The common mode of effecting this in right-lined 
houses, is by having the roof and front composed 
of sashes which slide in grooves, and let down and 
open, or draw up and shut, at pleasure ; and the 
doors being generally at the ends, the keeping 
them open answers for these parts of the structure^ 
In houses with fixed roofs, and more especially in 
curvilinear houses, it is common to have opening 
sashes in front, and opaque shutters in the top of 
the back wall which open, and by means of these 
a current is made to ascend through the house. 
In apme houses, as in that of Lord St Vincent al- 
ready referred to (p. 17), ventilation is effected 
solely by shutters in the front wair below the 
glass, and others in the back wall dose under the 
angle of the roof. 

It remains only to consider, how far tiie form 
of a green-house is influenced by considerations 
relatively to the weather, and especially to rain, 
snow, hail, and frost. As to rain, a certdn degree 
of slope in the roof is necessary to thraw it off 
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when ajccompanied by wind, and experience has 
pointed out 40 and 45 degrees of inclination as 
the two extremes. The maximum of that incli- 
nation is most favourable also for throwing off hail 
when it falls perpendicularly; and preventing 
snow from accumulating in large masses, so as to 
break the glass by its weight No slope of roof, 
however, will guard against hail accompanied by 
wind ; all that can be done, where there is much 
to be dreaded, . is to adopt panes of glass of a small 
size and good quality-r-say not broader than seven 
inches, ajid of Newcastle rather than Greenock 
manufacture. To guard against the breakage of 
glass by frosty the slope of the roof should not be 
less than 45 degrees, and the panes should not 
overlap one another more than a quarter of an inch. 
By attention to these two points, no water will 
ever lodge in the interstices between the panes, 
and consequently, there being none to freeze, 
there will be no panes broken. It is frequently 
iJleged that the frost breaks glass by contracting 
it, or by contracting the bars in which it is glazed ; 
but this is an erroneous conclusion, made without 
adequate observation. Nothing is more clearly 
ascertained, than that the power of frost to break 
glass, is nothing without the presence of water in 
the interstices : this water, in the process of freez- 
ing, expands and separates the two plates of glass 
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which being unelastic, necessarily break; the 
fracture generally commencing at the middle of 
the lower part of the pane where the water, from its 
gravity, had accumulated in the greatest quantity . 
It may be observed, with respect to the angle 
of 45 degrees recommended as best for the roof 
in regard to weather, that it is also considered best 
in all! common forms, in respect to the sun's. rays. 
(It was that adopted and recommended by Miller, 
Speechly, Abercrombie, Nicol, and most of bur 
eminent practical gardeners, and, as the Rev. W. 
Wilkinson has shown, with great reason, as it ad- 
mits the sun's rays to pass perpendicularly through 
the roof during the two seasons of the year when 
they are most wanted ; viz. in April for perfecting 
blossoms, and in autumn for maturing fruits, and 
ripening young shoots. 

Sect. IV. Construction of the Green-house. 

Our last subject of consideration in this chapter 
is the construction of the green-house. Formerly, 
1^0 one thought of employing any other material 
than masonry or brick-work, timber and glass ; 
lately metals, and chiefly iron and copper, have 
come much into use for every description of plant 
habitation. For a green-house or conservatory we 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to metal 
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over wood, ais producing a more light, elegant and 
durable fabric, and admitting of greater latitude 
of form and dimension, than timber. The metal 
we prefer is malleable iron, as the cheapest and 
strongest ; and we know of no manufacturers of 
more taste, science, and experience, than Messrs. 
Bailey of London, already mentioned. A number 
of green-houses erected by them in the neighbour- 
hood of London, will amply justify our recom- 
mehdation. 

But though we prefer iron green-houses, we are 
by no means against the use of wooden ones, which 
are erected at less expense, and more easily taken 
to pieces and replaced in the case of a change of 
plan, or of residence. In the case of large conser- 
vatories, indeed, where the roof is moveable, a mix- 
ture of timber and iron in the construction (as iron 
rafters and sash-bars, and timber styles and rails) 
is preferable to either alone. 

Sect. V. General Remarks as to building or pur- 
chasing Green-houses and Conservatories. 

We have now made such remarks on the plans 
and situations of green-houses, as we think may 
be perused with advantage by general readers 
who have it in view to erect or purchase one. We 
do not think we could go further into details with 
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profki to such as had not already made the subject 
their study ; unldss, indeed, we were to write a 
treatiise on hot-houi$e building, which is no more 
i^equiried for our purpose than an el^nentary trea- 
tise on botany. Whoever is desirous of erecting 
a green-house, will find the cheapest and best me- 
thod, first, to consult an architect as to the sort*of 
form which will best accord with his mansion ; 
next, a good gardener pr nurseryman as to the si- 
tuation and position ; and thirdly, having fixed on 
these, let him call in a manufacturer of green- 
houses, and^ stating ^e data given by lie architect 
and gardener, require of him apian and estimate 
of the expense. If the party has well considered 
the subject himself, or has friemls in whose opi- 
nion he has confidence, then he may dispense with 
the architect and gardener; but let him not fail 
to employ a competent tradesman, one accustomed 
to build green-houses, to regulate their flues, paths, 
drainage, chimneys, ventilation, &c., and who will 
be responsible for its. answ^ering the purposed 
ends. ; . . • \ , ' 

It very frequently happens, in the neighbour 
hood of large towns, tfcatold br us^ed green-houses 
are to be purchased, at sales of villas or niirsery 
grounds, at a very low rite. We think it essen- 
tial* to caution the amateur against the purchase 
of any of these, at least as a green-house to com- 
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municate with a house. There is not one green- 
house in a hundred that will fit two different si- 
tuations ; and if the situation is to be fitted to the 
green-house, there is little doubt that the result will 
be what tradesmen call a bungling job. Besides^ 
the green-houses erected by nurserymen are ge- 
nerally of the coarsest materials and workman- 
ship, and quite unfit for being objects of taste or 
accompaniments of elegance. 

Another caution we must give, is against new 
schemes of heating green-houses and hot-Louses 
by steam, hot air, &c., with which the country 
seems at present very prolific. Nothing can equal 
steam for heating an extensive range of hot- 
houses ; but nothing has yet been found which, all 
circumstances considered, surpasses smoke flues 
for heating single houses, and especially green- 
houses, which seldom require the aid of the flues 
above three months in the year. Beware also of 
schemes for heating green-houses from parlour or 
kitchen fires ; or any other pretended scientific 
and economical modes, which are always attended 
with great expense and risk, which, not being ge- 
nerally understood, are liable to go out of repair ; 
and, if not approved of by the gardener, form a 
sort of scape-goat for his errors or neglect. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF STOCKING THE GREEN-HOUSE WITH PLANTS 
AND TREES. 

Having completed the erection of the green- 
house, the next thing is to furnish it with plants : 
on the judicious selection of these depends much 
of the future beauty and effect of the winter garden. 
, ' With respect to the kind of plants, as the grand 
object of a green-house is to produce flowers and 
verdure during winter and spring, those plants 
should chiefly be selected which are evergreens, 
and which come into flower during these seasons. 
It should further be considered, that where a pro- 
fessional gardener is not kept, only the more hardy 
and easily cultivated of these sorts should be pro- 
cured ; as it is always more agreeable to see a 
thriving deep green assemblage of growth and 
verdure, than a pale sickly collection of rarities. 

Sect. I. Of Fruit-Trees in a Green-house. 

Previously to selecting the green-house plants, 
properly so called, it may be proper to inquire 
how far the green-house may be made to supply 
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a few bunches of grapes,' or a dozen or two of 
peaches, as well as the beauty of winter verdure 
and flowers. To expect much from any green- 
house in this way would be absurd ; biecause in 
proportion as space is occupied and light excluded 
by the one sort of production, the room for the 
other must necessarily be diminished : but hap- 
pily the grape-vine is of such a hardy and accom- 
modating nature, that, by $, little contrivance, one 
or two plants of it may be cultivated in every 
green-house. The simplest and best mode of in- 
troducing vines into a green-house is by planting 
them outside of the south front, close under the 
upright glass, and introducing the shoots through 
an opening in the masonry, or, what is better, in 
the comer of a movable sash. The vine so intro- 
duced may then be trained in a direction from the 
front to the back of the house, at about a foot 
distance from the glass ; and either on the under 
edge of the wooden rafter in which the sashes 
slide, or on a stout wire, or couple of wires, 
suspended from it, or by any other means, placed 
parallel to and within 18 inches of the roof. In 
a green-house where the plants are to be kept in 
pots, vines may be introduced in this way every 
four or five feet throughout the length of the 
front, so that a house 30 feet long would give 
seven' or eight vines; and seven or eight vines so 
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situated ai^d propeorly managed, will on an 
averagfs of years produce at least 20 bunches of 
grapes each, or, in all, 260 or 300 lbs. of grapes. 

In a green-house where the plants are to be 
grown in beds and borders, and the roof of the 
house removed during summer, it will be of no 
use' planting vines.; as the fruit would never 
ripepi, and indeed the shade that would be thrown 
on ,th,e plants below, by vines or other creepers on 
the raters, would be so injurious to them as to 
condemn the practice, even if in other respects 
advantageous. In a green-house of pots, the plants 
being set out of doors during summer, the shade of 
the vines does no injury whatever to the few tender 
annuals, jas, balsams, &c., which at that season may 
be set on the stage a3 decorations. 

A green-house of pots therefore has this ad- 
vantage over a conservatory, that it will afford a 
few grapes. By introducing peach trees, figs, 
and other trees or fruit-bearing shrubs in pots, a 
further variety of fruit may be obtained ; but, with 
;the exception of peaches and figs^ we cannot re- 
cpmmend ai^ attempt to go further, as the space 
occupied by such airticles would be too great ; 
would ipt^rfere wi^ the character and beauty of 
the house, by presenting a number of naked and 
common forms in large pots of ^arth; and after 
all, supposing the success as complete as could 
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be expected, the result is only a few common 
fruits a week or two before they ripen in the open 
air. There are some, however, who prefer a 
green-house of fruit trees in pots, to a green^ 
house of verdant varieties barren as to the palate ; 
but such a taste cannot be considered as elegant 
or refined. 

Peach trees are sometimes planted in green- 
houses, and trained up the rafters or on a couple 
of wires in the manner of vines. This may be 
tried with one or two rafters; but it will be found 
that the peach tree soon gets too woody and un- 
wieldy for this mode of training, and also thatits 
blossoms and leaves expand so early as to be in- 
jurious to the green-house plants by tiieir shade. 
The least injurious mode^ where the plan and 
circumstances of the house are suitable, is to 
plant a peach tree at one end, and a fig tree at 
the other; placing them in the north angle, and 
training them in part on the end glass, and in 
part on the back wall where it is not covered by the 
stage of pots. ' Or, instead of training them either 
against ihe wall or the glass, the trees may be 
allowed to spread their heads as standards, in 
which stete, beiilg pruned so ^ nfdt to get crowded, 
they will be found to bear very well. 

The pomegranate and the dive, and also the 
jujube and carob, might no doubt be fruited in a 
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greenrhouge, as they all produce abundantly in 
the gardens and fields about Nice and Genoa ; 
but unless where the greep-house was very large, 
or there was a peculiar taste in the owner for 
growing fruits, it would not be worth while to 
attempt it. Those who wish to make trial, should 
adopt large well-drained pots or boxes, or plant 
in a border against the back wall or ends of the 
house. 

Having limited the fruit trees to be introduced 
into a green-house to a few vines, a fig, and a 
peach, we shall give the names of the sorts of 
those which we consider the most suitable. 

Grapes.— Of black sorts the July is the ear- 
liest ; it has a small loose bunch aud round 
' sweetflavoured berry ; it bears well, and the leaves 
are not large. 

The black sweetwater has a larger berry, closer 
bunch, and richer flavour ; but it is ndt so hardy 
or so good a bearer. 

The black clustery of which there are several 
varieties, is a very hardy plant and a great 
bearer; the berries are small, round, and close in 
the bunch ; but their flavour is strong, and more 
suitable for making wine than for the dessert. 

The esperione is an excellent black grape, hardy, 
a great bearer, round berries, close bunch, and 
flavour resembling the Hamburgh. 
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The black prince and black frontiniac are both 
good grapes, and should be planted in the wannest 
part of the green-house. 

Of white grapes none are. more suitable than 
the muscadine^ especially the small early variety ; 
and next, the common sweet^water, and white 
frontiniac ; the latter placed in the warmest part 
of the house. 

In planting these grapes, a white and red sort, 
or, as the reds or blacks are generally preferred 
to the whites, two reds and one white, should be 
planted alternately, in order that there may be a 
finer effect produced by the fruit when it begins 
to ripen, and the leaves in autumn when they 
begin to decay. At that season the leaves of the 
red sorts take a scarlet, and those of the whites a 
yellowish hue. 

The age of the plants may be two years from 
the eye or cutting. After planting they should 
be cut down to the lower edge of the lowest pane 
of front glass, and the leading shoot trained from 
that point. This shoot should be shortened every 
year at the winter pruning, to three or four buds, 
in order to force it to throw out side-shoots, which 
must be spurred in, that is, all cut off excepting 
two or three buds, this being the mode of bearing 
most suitable for grape-vines so circumstanced. 
Particular attention must be paid to the soil in 
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which the vines are planted, as unless this is of 
a good quality, and laid perfectly dry below, all 
other labours with this fruit tree will be in vaint 
No tree whatever is so much injured by a springy, 
clayey subsoil as theirine : it is not sufficient, . in 
the Case of ^ch soils, to form a drain Inoundthe 
house, or round the border, as tiiiat will not pa^- 
vent the cold moisture from ascending inta the 
superstratum ; this superstratum of good soil 
must be separated from the subsoil by a layer, of 
stones, brickbate, gravel, tmd lime rubbish, well 
mixed together and beaten, or ramnled into a 
compact body. On this bottom a compost of 
loam, dung, and a little sand and lime rdbbish 
should be laid, to the thickness of two ifee,t at 
least. It is of much tess importance vthsA Ae 
component parts of this compost are, ithan that 
the whole should be laid dry. Four partss of 
loainy turf from any common ot* old pasture; 
a fifth part 6f rotten dung, blood, night ^oil, 
bones, or any dung no matter how strong or 
coarse it maybe ; and a si^h part of lime rub- 
bish and coarse sand or gravel miited together, 
will form an excellent cdmpoist, and if there ^e 
any bones in it, k will require' no rtoewal 6r en- 
richment for tntoyyfears. , ( 

The same cortipost with an addition of sand 
and lime rubbish, will* answer well for the fig, 
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olive, pomegranate, and jujube, if a feree of either 
of these sorts should be planted in a comer ; and 
for the peach, the turfy loam, with a small addi- 
tion of rotten dung and sand, will be sufficient, as 
this tree does not thrive in a very rich soil, or in 
one where much lime is present. 

The sorts of peaches we would recommend as 
standards for a green-house, are the royal george 
and red magdalen ; and of figs the early blue^ or 
blue Ischia and early white. 

Having introduced such fruit trees as are ad- 
missible in the green-house, our next business is 
to indicate the plants which shall constitute the 
main stock, or the green-housei plants properly so 
called. With the exception of a few climbers or 
twiners, all of these are grown in pots. 

Sect. II. Climbers and Twiners. 

The climbers and twiners introduced into a 
green-house should be very few, because, as they 
are generally evergreens, they shade the plants 
below during the whole winter and spring, Some 
introduce them under the roof, in lieu of the vines 
which we have recommended, and where there is 
a separate house for vines, this is doubtless the 
best mode. In a small green-house, however, it 
is better to place them in subordinate situations, 
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as at the ends, or against such props or pillars as 
may be introduced to support the roof. It some- 
times happens also, that they may be grown on 
iron rods fixed to the stage, or forming arches 
over the path, or a sort of arbour or porch imme- 
diately within the doors of entrance. But where- 
ever they are placed, the great object is to take 
care that they do as little injury as possible by 
their shade ; and, as it is very difficult to avoid 
this, the fewer that are planted the better. Many 
of the sorts may be grown in pots, and trained 
round a cone of rods or wires fixed to an iron 
basement or saucer on which the pot stands. 

The climbing and twining green-house plants 
which we would recommend are the following : 

Hoya camosa, B. M. 788, which has red and 
white flowers in June, and the odour of honey. 

Glycine sinensis^ B. M. 2083, with fine blueish 
pea flowers during the same month. 

Bignonia grandifloraj B. M. 1398, B.R. 418, 
with large scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers in July. 

Cobcea scandenSy B. M. 851, which has purple 
flowers, and is in bloom all the sjimmer. Great 
care must be taken to keep it within bounds, 
otherwise it will overrun every thing in the course 
of one season. It has been known to grow at 
the rate of a foot a day, for upwards of two 
months together. * 
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Convolvulus canariensisy B. M. 1228, is a her- 
baceous plant with a twining stem, and very 
showy reddish blue and white flowers which ap- 
pear in July. 

Jasminum grandiflorum, B. R. 91, has a fiiie 
sweet-scented white flower, and well deserves 
a place, as it will perfume the house during a 
whole summer. Some other jasmines which are 
also climbers may be grown in pots. 

Passiflora ccerulea racemosa^ B. C. 573, and the 
other hybrids originated from these two species, 
deserve introduction where there is room. They 
flower late in the season, and often continue in 
flower great part of the winter. 

Loniccra fiava^ B. M. 1318, has yellow odo- 
riferous flowers, and merits a place next to the 
two last genera. 

A soil composed of loam and sand with a little 
peat earth will suit all these plants. It must be 
well drained by a bed of gravel or rubbish below, 
as from the water which drops from the plants in 
pots on the stage, and that . used to syringe the 
house, or to wash the pots, climbers are very apt 
to be overwatered, and the earth to become 
sodden ; and when this is the case, they cease to 
thrive. 

Sect. III. Greevrhouse Plants in Pots. 

In recommending a stock of green-house plants 
D 2 
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for pots, we shall endeavour to avoid the common 
and very prevalent error of choosing a great num- 
ber of different species, with more regard to their 
variety and value to the botanist, than their 
beauty to the general observer or amateur, and 
their fragrance and easy culture. We have no 
hesitation in stating, that a more beautiful and 
fragrant display may be made from a judicious 
selection of heathsy geraniums^ myrtles^ oranges, 
camellias, proteas, salvia, polygala, diosma, gni- 
dia, acacia, melaleuca, nerium, ftichsia, and per- 
haps one or two others, than from all the rest 
of the green-house plants known to botanists. The 
heaths, the camellias, and above all the gera- 
niums, are an inexhaustible fund of beauty, and 
that for every month in the year. The camellias 
are in perfection at Christmas, and last till the 
beginning of February, when they are succeeded 
hy the geraniums and heaths, which keep flower- 
ing till the succeeding November. 

We wish we could impress sufiiciently on our 
readers, the importance of selecting a few choice 
sorts, rather than aiming at a great number of 
species, or what gardeners call a greater variety. 
The truth is, that within the last fifty years the 
accession to our stock of exotics has been so 
great, that gardeners are quite bewildered among 
them, and &e nurserymen at present, in their 
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recommendation of plants, act as if every pur- 
chaser were a botanist. This is the reason why 
we see so very few green-houses that present a 
gay assemblage of luxuriant verdure and blos- 
soms : on the contrary, they are generally filled 
with sickly naked plants in peat soil, with hard 
names, which one-half of people of taste and 
fashion, and nine-tenths of mankind in general, 
care nothing about. 

We shall now enumerate such species of the above 
and a few other genera as we would reco mend ; 
and we shall in a future chapter enumerate all the 
genera of green-house plants known, ^and state 
something of their characters as to beauty and 
cultivation. But we would previously premise 
two things : first, that we do not profess to have 
included all the handsome species of green-house 
plants in our list of stock ; and secondly, that we 
would recommend to any person wishing to stock' 
a green-house, not to carry a list to a nurseryman, 
but to describe generally the sort of collection 
wanted, and leave it to him to supply such species 
as will produce it ; for some of the species in books 
are not known to practical men, rare, dear, have 
their names changed, or have been lost ; and others 
are supplanted by superior species or varieties 
more recently introduced or originated. The true 
mode, therefore, not to meet with disappointment, 
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is to employ a respectable nurseryman, who will 
not only look to giving present satisfaction, but 
to ensuring future favours. Of such hurserymen 
there are many round London. 



Subsect. 1. Camellias. 

The Camellia is the genus we shall commence 
with, as flowering the earliest The C. bohea and 
viridis are the plants the leaves of which compose 
the black and green teas of China, mixed, a^ it is 
said, with those of C. sa&anqua. The ornamental 
species is the C, japanica, an evergreen shrub 
which grows to the size of a low tree iii China ; 
it has dark gre&x shining ovate leaves on short 
footstalks ; and flowers red, white, striped> varie- 
gated, semi-double, and double, of various ionns, 
and without smell. The principal varieties are : 

Of Redy the single, semi-double, double pale, 
dark, large, paeony, pompone, long-leaved, 
Greville's, Campbell's, coronet, Middlemist's^ 
Loddiges', Waratah, and others. 

Of Whites, the single, semi-double, double, 
Willbank's, fimbriated, spotted-leaved, &c. 

Of Red and Whitey the striped, single, semi- 
double, and double; the variegated spotted-leaved, 
and some other seedlings not yet named. 
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Some of these sorts are figured id the Bota* 
nical Magazine, in Andrews's Botanist's Reposi- 
tory, in the Botanic Register, in Loddig^' Bota- 
nical Cabinet, and references will be found to 
them in our general catalogue, the last chapter, 
art. Camellia. 

New varieties are continually originating^by the 
nurser3rmen and other growers, from seeds; A 
number of hybrids are in an advanced state, but 
faive not yet flowered. 

The double red, pale red, peeony, pompone, 
Greville and Waratah reds ; the double whites, 
and the double-striped, form a very handsome 
collection. 

The soil for the Camellia is loam two parts, and 
sand and leaf-mould or peat-earth one part : they 
will grow well in loam alone, provided the pots 
be so well drained as not to retain water. Tiie 
single red is propagated by cuttings and layers, 
cm which the other species are propagated by 
grafting or inarching. The Camellia is very 
hardy, and requires little n^ore than 45 or 48 de- 
uces of Fahrenheit when in flower ; but when 
the shoots are growing, which is commonly a 
month or six weeks after the flowers have faded, 
they should have more heat by 8 or 10 degrees, 
and plenty of water both at root and over the top. 
As soon as they have done growing they should 
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be kept cool to harden the wood, and they may 
be placed in the open air, in a sheltered and 
rather shady situation, from the end of May to 
October. 

Subsect 2. H£ATHs. 

The Erica comes next in order : some of its 
species are in flower all the winter, a few regu- 
larly blossom in March, more in April, and a 
great variety in every month to November inclu- 
sive. We shall give the names of some of the 
most beautiinl for each month. 

January to March inclusive^ but chiefly in March. 

Erica ardens, B. R. li5, flowers red, open, round- 
ish; plant not exceeding 6 inches high. B. R. 
115. B. C. 47. 

E. oppositifolia, flower purple, open, ventricose ; 
height 6 or 7 inches. 

E.pallenSy pill-shaped, yellow flower; plant nearly 
a foot high. 

E. barbata, with pill-shaped flowers of a white co- 
lour, and the plant 10 inches high. There are 
three varieties, E. b. mqjar, minor, and disco- 
lor. B. C. 124. A. H. voL 2. 

E. vemix, roundish greenish flower, and plant 
nearly 2 feet high. There is a variety called 
E. V. major, MX 2 feet high. B. M. 1139. 
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April. 
Erica mutabilis^ purple ventricose flowers ; plant 

nearly 6 inches high. B. C. 46. A. H. vol. 3. 
E. acutangula, white flowers; low plant 
E.Jinitiana^ open purple flowers ; plant nearly a 

foot high. 
E. gracilis^ purple pill-shaped flowers; plant 10 

inches high. 
E.jyracoXj purple pill-shaped flowers; plant 8 

inches high. B.C. 244. 
E. baccans; flowers round, purple; plant nearly a 

foot and a half high. B. M. 358. 
E. aristata ; flowers white, open, ventricose; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. B.M. 1249. B.C. 73. 
. A. H. vol. 3. 
E. linnaoideSj tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

, nearly 2 feet high. 
E. sessilifoliay tube-shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

20 inches high. 
E.gelida, ventricose, white, wax-looking flowers ; 

plant above 18 inches high. B. C. 699. A. H. 

vol. 2. 
E. costatdj tube-shaped red flowers ; plant above 

2 feet high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. spicatUj tube-shaped yellow flowers; plant 

nearly 30 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. discolor^ tube-shaped white flowers; plant 

from 2 feet to 30 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
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May. 

Erica Jimbriata^ pillnshaped red flowers j plant un» 

der 6 laches high. 
E* squarrosa^ ventricose white flowers ; plant 

not more than 6 inches high. 
E. \alimfU^ai open red flowers ; plant from 6 to 12 

inches high. 
E.^ tfiviaUs^ pill-shaped red flowers ; plant 9 

inches high. 
E^ nmndula rubral ventricose red flowers ; plant 

nearly a foQt high. B. C. 668. 
E. venmta, and fqtMrrosa carma^ elegant tube- 

3haped yed flowers ; plants nearly one foot 

high. 
E. esserta ^d melUferay pill-shaped purple flow- 
ers ; plants nearly one foot high. 
E.fragram, A. H. vol. 2, B. C. 288, moUis and 

pueriliSf ventricose purple flowers ; plants nearly 

PAe foot high. 
E* campanulata,A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 184, and lacti- 

color , roundish yellow flowers ; plants from 6 

to 12 inches high. 
E. arctata, cordata, A. H. vol. 3, stellata and densa, 

elegant pill-shaped white flowers ; plants nearly 

10 inches high. 
jE. bjfiora, B. C. 683, and tirsina, roundish white 

ilowers; plants from 6 to 12 inches high. 
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Erica acuminata^ tube^shaped red flowers; the 

plant from 12 to 18 inches high. B. C. 216. 
JB. persoltUa rubra and p. conferta, A. H. vol. 2f 
pill-shaped red flowers, and handsome plants 
from 12 to 18 inches high. 

E.patens, A. H. vol. 3, plumosa and racemosa, open 
purple flowers ; plants from 12 to 18 inches high. 

E. muscaria, A. H. rol. 1, and tenu^ora, A. H. 
vol. 3, tube-shaped and yellow flowers;, plants 
from 12 to 18 inches high. 

E. actea, donma^ persoltUa alba and pinifolia disco- 
lor , A. H. vol. 1, pill-shaped white flowers; 
plants above 12 inches high. 

E. ruffa, versicolor, A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 208, 
tubiflora and spuria pallida, tube-shaped red 
flowers ; plants from 20 to 24 inches high. 

JB. andnmedceftora, B. M. 1250, B. C. 621, and 
racemiflora, pill-shaped red flowers; plants 
nearly 2 feet high. 

E. spuria, A. H. vol. 1, tube-shaped purple 
flowers; plant 20 inches high. 

E, ignescens and hybrida, A. H. vol. 2, roundish 
yellow flowers; plants from 18 inches to 2 feet 
high. 

E. Patersoni major, A. H. vol. 1, elegant tube- 
shaped white flowers; plant 2 feet high, with 
long trembling foliage. 

Exon/erta, A. H. vol. 2, Bxid Jleo'uosa, A. H. vol. 1, 
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pill-shaped white flowers; plants above 20 

inches high. 
Erica etmeaphjflla, tube-shaped yellow flowers; 

plant nearly 2§ feet high. 
JE. viscariay B. C. 726, roundish red flowers on a 

plant which grows to the height of 3 feet 
JB. concmna, tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

from 30 to 36 inches high. 

June. 

E. longipedunculata, B. C. 103, and saturejafoliay 

open and ventricosered flowers on plants of the 

most diminutive size. 
E. Banksia purjmreay tube-shaped purple flowers ; 

plant seldom above 6 inches high. 
E. droseroides sndelegans, B. C. 185, B. M. 966, 

open purple flowers on low plants. 
JB. Banksia luteCy tube-shaped yellow flowers; 

plant under 6 inches high. 
E. acuta, tube-shaped white flowers ; plant sel- 
dom more than 6 inches high. A. H. vol. 2. 
JB. petiolatay A. H. vol. 3, and primuloides, B. C. 

715, B. M. 1548, roundish white flowers on 

low plants. 
E. bracteata, pistillaris and hyacinthoidesy A. H. 

vol. 3, roundish ventricose red flowers ; plants 

under a foot high. 
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Erica blanda^ B. C. 13, A. H. vol. 3, and depressa, 
A, H. vol. 2, tube-shaped purple flowers ; plants 
from 6 to 12 inches high. 

E, concavCy B. C. 134, congesta, Nivenia, A. H. 
vol. 2, and nobiliSj open ventricose purple flow- 
ers; plants from 6 inches to one foot in height. 

E. halicacaba, A. H. vol. 2, ventricose yellow 
flowers ; plant about a foot high. 

E. nivea and rostellCy roundish white flowers; 
plants under a foot high. 

jE. LinfUBa superbay elegant tube-shaped red flow- 
ers; plant rising 18 inches high. 

E. empetroidesy lavisrubray and margaritacea in- 
camatdy A. H. vol. 2, roundish red flowers ; 
plants from one foot to one foot and a half high. 

E. empetrifoliay B. M. 447, pill-shaped purple 
flowers; plant rising 18 inches. 

E.flammeay A. H. vol. 2, and ertcta^ tube-shaped 
yellow flowers; plants from 12 to 18 inches 
high. 

E, epistomiaj ventricose yellow flowers; plant 
upwards of a foot high. 

E.Linnaay tube-shaped flowers ; plant 18 inches 
high. B. C. 102. A. H. vol. 2. 

E. margaritaceay A. H. vot 1, pearl-shaped white 
flowers; plant 18 or 20 inches high. 

E. IteviSy melantheray pyrolifloray regerminans and 
triflora ; roundish white flowers on plants from 
12 to 18 inches high. 
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Erica splendens, tube-shaped red flowers; plant 

18 inches high. 
jE. refkxa rubra, roundish red flowers; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. simplicifoliay tube-shaped yellow flowers on a 

plant from 20 to 24 inches high. 
JE. absinthoideSj aristata serotina, A. H. vol. 3, 

and reflexa alba, roundish white flowers on 

plants from 18 inches to 2 feet high. 

July. 

E. paniculata and lachncea rubra, open round- 
ish red flowers ; plants under 6 inches high. 

E. droseroides major, roundish purple flowers on 
very low plants. 

E. Kennedia and Parmentiera, B. C. 197, tube- 
shaped red flowers ; plants from 9 inches to a 
foot in height. 

jE. Dicksonia rubrd, articulata, comosa conferta et 
rubra, ventricosa, B. C. 431, B. M. 350, and 
hirta, roundish red flowers on plants from 6 
ioches to a foot in height. 

E. campestris and protrudens, purple roundish 
flowers on plants of a foot high. 

E, cistifolia, lachncpa and rupestris, roundish white 
flowers on very low plants. 

E. Sparmannia, A. H. vol. 3, tube-shaped yellow 
flowers ; plant a foot high. 
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Ericabdeay A; H. vol. 1, B. C. 64, Bsid-magnifica, 
roundish yellow flowers; plants firom 6 to 12 
inches high. 

E. Massonia ferruginea and minora B. M. 356, 
tube-shaped green flowers ; plants nearly a foot 
high. 

E.campanulatdy A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 184, Dicksonia 
albcy glomerata, Peziza, B. C. 265, retorta^ 
B. M. 362, brevifoliay rotundifoliaj seafaria^ 

A. H. vol. 2, and thymifdia, A. H. vol. 2, 
roundish white flowers; plants rising a foot 
high. 

EArffiataymmcosa^pedunculatayramentaceay A. H. 
vol. 1, B. C. 446, Walkeria superba^A. H. vol. 1, 

B. C. 256, canescem, A.HBT. vol. 2, mcana^ incar- 
nata major, Juliana^ moschata, B. C. 614, and 
propendensy B. C. 63, A. H. vol. 2, roundish ven- 
tricose red flowers; plants from 12 to 18 
inches high. 

E. perspictia, tube-shaped purple flowers on a 
plant 15 inches high. 

E. obliquay A. H. vol. 1, pubescens rnqjovy B. C. 
167, Petiveria mqjor et minor, and recurvata, 
roundish purple flowers on plants from 12 to 
18 inches high. 

E. txsurgens coccinea^xidfulgiday tube-shaped cop- 
per-coloured flowers ; plants 18 inches high. 

E. petiveria aurantia, Sebana minor, tetragona and 
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Thunbergidy B. C. 277, B. M. 1214, roundish 
orange-coloured flowers; plants from 16 to 19 
inches high. 
Erkaewsurgem^ A. H. vol. 1, decumbensy capitataj 

A. H. vol. 1, Humeay B. C. 389, and urceolaris, 
roundish flowers of a white colour on plants 
from 12 to 18 inches high. 

E. penicillata rubra, hirta and Aitonia, B. C. 144, 

B. M. 429, tube-shaped red flowers; plants 
from 18 to 24 inches high. 

E.colatay pinnifolia coccineay hispida and imbecilla, 

roundish red flowers ; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

in height. 
E. Sebana, A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 23, tube-shaped 

purple flowers ; plant rising 20 inches. 
E. decora, A. H. vol. 3, and glauca, B. M. 580, 

roundish purple flowers; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

in height. 
E. mollissimaj Hibbertia and Hibbertia minory 

A. H. vol. 3, roundish yellow flowers ; plants 

from 1 to 2 feet high. 
E. foliosay formosay glabra, and Sebana fuscay 

aurantia et lutea, tube-shaped yellow flowers ; 

plants from 20 inches to 2 feet in height. 
E. marifoliay A. H. vol. 1, Monsonia minor , peni- 

cillatay A. H. vol. 2, pinifolia and triumphansy 

roundish white flowers; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

high. 
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Erica melastomay A. H. vol. 1, tnbe-fihaped vatie- 
gated flowers ; plant rising 2 feet high. 

E. Con^spicua, roundish yellow flowers 5 plant 
nearly 30 inches in height. A. H. vol. 2. 

E. roseay A. H. vol. 2, and vestita tamea, tube- 
like tdd flowers on elegant plants rising 2f feet 
high. 

£* grandiftbray long tubular yellow flowerls ; pJ^lanft 
from 80 inches to 3 fed; in height B. M. 1«9, 
B.C. 498. 

J5. coronataj tube-shaped ^refen flowers ; pliant up- 
wards of 30 inches in height. 

E. vestita ulba, tube*shaped white flowers on a 
plant 3 feet high. fi. €. 248. 

Augtist. 

^. pumilaj roundiali red flowers ; plant undfel* 

6 inches in height. 
E. interteMa, ventricose white flowers ; plant of 

diminutive growth. 
E. cdlycina major, B. C. 694, obcorddta rubra, 

paradisiaca, peltata, fiagelUformiSj tasifdlia, 

defkxa and Noisettia, roundish or pill-shaped 

red flowers on plants from 6 inches to 1 foot in 

height. 
27. scaHosa, roundish purple llowers on a plant a 

foot high. B.C. 477. 

E 
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JErica sordida^ tube-shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

10 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. metuUKfloraj ventricose yellow flowers on a 

plant from 6 to 12 inches high. B. M. 612. 
JB. infundibtUiformis, elegant tube-shaped open 

flowers, of a pure white; plant a foot or more 

in height. B. C. 589. 
E. aggregatdy densa, JLambertia, B. C. 3, A. H. 

vol. 2, proboscidea and stnUhioUBflora^ roundish 

white flowers on plants from 6 to 12 inches high. 
E. ignescensy A. H. vol. 2, Sebana sanguinea,B. C. 

86, and rigida^ tube-shaped red flowers on 

plants from 12 to 18 inches in height. 
JB. rubella^ B. C. 658, B. M. 2165, rubensy B. C. 

557, TempkUy denticulata rubrUy muscoides and 

brunioideSj roundish red flowers on plants from 

12 to 18 inches high. 
E. luddUj A. H. vol. 2, quadriflora and strigosUy 

roundish purple flowers on plants from 14 to 20 

inches in height. 
E. albensy B. C. 95, B. M. 440, and denticulatay 

roundish ventricose yellow flowers on plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. gemmiferay tube-shaped green flowers; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. B. C. 457, B. M. 

2266. 
E. bandoniay ventricose green flowers ; plaitt 

nearly 18 inches high. 
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Erica argenti/iQray tube-s^haped silvery white 
flowers ; plant from 12 to 15 inches in height. 

E^ aspera^ caffra^ B. C- 196, daphmefloray B. C* 

SASyfastigiata, A.H.yol. 1, B. C. 207 yjiacciday 

pendula, phylUcoides and shannonia, B. C. 168, 

roundish vfcntricose white flowers on plants 

. under 18 inches in height. 

E. caffra spicata and tricolor minor j pill-shaped 
and longish variegated flowers on plants 18 
inches high. 

E. carinatdj vestita incarnata^ verticillata^ B. C. 
145, A. H. voL 1, and mammosa albuy tube- 
shaped red flowers on plants generally about 2 
feet high. 

E. ampullacea, B. C. 508, B. M. 303, Broadlyana^ 
Salisburiay Jasminiflora and pelluciday B. C. 
276, A. H. vol. 3, roundish red flowers on 
plants from 18 to 24 inches high. 

E, mammosa^ B. C. 125, A, H. vol. l^BudTnam- 
mosa major, tube-shaped purple flowers on 
plants from 18 to 24 inches high. 

JE. pallida and nitida, roundish purple flowers on 
plants 20 inches high. 

E. horriday a tube-shaped dark yellow flower ; 
plant 24 inches high. 

]^. nudifloray a roundish yellow flower ; plant 
20 inches high. 

e2 
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Erica S&dinsmiay a tube-sbaji^d green flower ; 

plant 2 feet higb. 
E. mirabilisj m. major m^^pffosa, B. C. 606, tnbe- 

Isbaped Wbite flowers on plants^ frotti 18 to 24 

incbes in beigbt 
E. arbutiflora, cuptessifia and physodes^ B. C 

223, B. M. 443, roundisb tentricose wbite 

IfTowers on plants from 18 to 24 incbes i& 

beigbt. 
E. tricolor mqjory variegated roundisb flowers ; 

plants 2 f^et bigb. 
E. eldngatUy tube-sbaped red flowers ; plant 

about 2 feet bigb. B. C. 738. 
E. imperialisy tube-sbaped green flowers ; plant 

hearly 30 incbes bigb. 
JB.ii^cim/brweV, tube-sbaped red floWers; plant 

30 incbes bigb. 
E.elata^ tube-sbaped yellow flowers ; plant 30 

Wicbes bigb, and upwards. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. Massonia^ greenisb wbite ventrico£(e flowers ; 

plant upwards bf 30 ihcbea bigb. B. M. 356. 

September. 

E. calycina minora B. C 594, and tenuifdliOj A. H. 
vol. 3, pill-sba{>ed and roundiistb flowers of a 
deep red on plants of very low growtb. 
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Erica Smithia and Archeriay A. H. vol. 2, ventri- 

cose purple flowers on plants 6 inches high. 
E, speciosaj roundish yellow flowers ou plant^ 

about 6 inches high. B. C. 67d, A. H. vol. 2. 
E^ Plukenetiana nana, tube-shaped red flowers ; 

plant rising 9 inches in height. A. H. vol. }. 
E. d€cHnata,^bulajJloribunday B. C. 176, cetyiiu^ 

and imbricatay roundish red flovi^er^f on plapts 

from 6 to 12 inq|ies ^igh. 
E- a/qthoide^y open purple ^o^ers ; plant from 

6 to 12 inches in height. 
E* glandulosa and lanuginosa^ 4* H. vol. % yen- 

tricos^ yelloiY flowers on plants under ^ fpot 

high. 
E.pureay tube-shaped white flow^r;3 ; plant rising 

10 inches. B. C. 72. 
E. cumulata, ocularia and SQlan^dray A- ^' vo^. 2, 

roundish white flowers op pl?tnts frojn 6 tp 13 

inches high. 
E. coccineay c. majoVy Rollinsonia, ^rcheria and 

erubescenSf A. H. voj. 3, tube-shf^ped red apd 

flame-coloured flowers on plants firom 12 to 18 

inches high. 
JE. mticronatay globosa, princeps, If. C 647, A. H. 

vol. 2, palustrisy B. C. 4j A* H. vol. 2, pul- 

chella, B. C. 307, scabriuspulajB. C 517, and 

Sebana viridisy roundish red flowers on plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
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Urica rugata, a tube-shaped purple flower ; plant 

from 10 to 14 inches high. 
E. tiartefiora, roundish purple flowers on a plant 

from 10 to 14 inches high. 
E. Plukenetiana albUy tube-shaped white flowers ; 

plant from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. eriocephala^ pill-shaped white flower ; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
JB. prcegnans coccineay cameola and multiflora, 

A. H. vol.2, roundish red flowers on plants 

from 20 to 24 inches high. 
E. vestita purpureay tube-shaped flower ; plant 

from 20 to 24 inches high. B. C. 217. 
E. Petiverianay a tube-shaped yellow flower ; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. glutinosay roundish yellow flowers ; plant 

upwards of 20 inches high. 
E. superbCy viridifiora and viridescenSy B. C. 233, 

roundish green flowers on plants from 20 to 24 

inches in height. 
E.planifolia and setaceUy A. H- vol. 1, pill-shaped 

white flowers on plants rising 2 feet high* 
JB. vestita coccineay tube-shaped red flowers; 

plant upwards of 30 inches high. B. C. 55. 
E. vestita ftUgenSy tube-shaped purple flowers; 

plant above 3 feet high. 
E, Leeay handsome yellow open flowers on a plant 

3 feet high and upwards. 
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October. 

Erica rosaceaj open purple flowers ; plant from 

6 to 12 inches high. 
JE, radiatay tube-shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

rising a foot in height. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. horixontalis, tube-shaped red flowers ; plant 
' from 12 to 18 inches high. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. turgiday pyramidalisy B. C. 319, B. M. 366, and 

periata rubra^ roundish red flowers on plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
JB. corrugata ^n^Jlavay A. H. vol. 2, tube-shaped 

yellow flowers on plants rising 18 inches. 
E.picta and serratifoliaj A. H. vol. 1, roundish 

yellow flowers on plants from 12 to 18 inches 

high. 
JE. viridiSj tube-shaped green flowers ; plant 

nearly 18 inches high* A. H. vol. 2. 
E.dentkulata alba, perlatay and senectuUiy round- 
ish white flowers on plants from 12 to 18 inches 

in height. 
E. cerinthoidesy B. M. 220, lanatUy and c. capitatay 

tube-shaped red flowers on plants about 2 feet 

high. 
E. puherulentay roundish red flowers ; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E.filamentosay tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

nearly 24 inches high. B. R. 6. 
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Erica purpurea, roundish purple flowers ; plant 

from 20 to 24 inches in height B. C. 703, 

A. H. vol. 2- 
E. aurea, tube-shaped yellow flowers oa plants 

nearly 2 feet high. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. pinastri^ tub^Hshaped white flowers (Hi 9iXi ele- 

gantpinchlookingplant2feet high and upwsMrds. 
E. Ewcriaj E^pihsaj B. C. 606, and E. specma, 

A. H. vol, 2, B. C. 57^9 tubenshaped red an4 

green flowers on plants nearly 2 feet high. 
E. cerinthoides elata^ open roundish red flowers 

on plants ^pwards of 2 feet and a half high. 

November. 

E. laxttj pill-shaped purple flowers ; plaint from 
12 to 18 inches high. A. H. vol* 3. 

E. cohramy. roundish purple flowers j pla^t up- 
wards <>f 20 inches high. B. R. 60i, B.C. 224 

E^smlphurw^ tube-shaped yellow flowers; plant 
from 18 to 24 inches high. B. M. 1884. 

December. 
E. vestita rosea, tube-shaped red flowers j plant 
upwards pf 2 fM awJ a half high* 

All the above sfieGiea, and a number of otjiewf, 
are figured in Andrews's Heathery, and several of 
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themiiitheB.MvB.C.,{mdB.R. Tbo9evhoUv3« 
at a distance from the m^trq[>o}is, may mak^m;elec- 
tipp accprding to their own taste from the first 
work ; ¥ut those who can hay? an opportunitjr of 
f eeiiig iike plai^ at any of the great Lpndoi^ pul- 
ti¥atoar8, wiU be able to judge mcwpe ^orr^tjy by 
iaq^ep^n^ especially as to tbQ hardine^ of the 
plant apd itff mode pf growl)^* The flower? of 
healths are in two grand divisions, the tub^-^hqpei 
or long trumpet-like flowers* and the roundhht 
Including the pill-shapedi cup-like ^d ventricoae 
flowers* la makvig a selection a due propoiv- 
tio2u of each should be fe^ed ou ; a due proper^ 
tion also of red, white, yellow, and purple, of bo^ 
shapes; and a due prppprtiou pf p^auts of the 
diflbrent heights from 6 to 30 inches. 

The only soil in which heaths will grow is 
earth of peat : if any substitute can be found, it is 
in leaf-mould sifted very fine aud mixed with 
fine sand. Earth of peat is obtained by ppllectin^ 
peats from bogs, or turf from the surface of pealy 
wastes and moist places, and laying the peats pr 
turves in a heap tp rot and moulder into earth. 
This they will require several years to do ; but 
in the mean while a portion of mould may be obr 
tained whenever it is wanted, by turning the turves 
and sifting the fragments. Sometimes this peat 
is found without any mixture of sand ; at p^er 
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times, where streams have run into the bog or 
lake while the peat was forming, it is mixed with 
fine sand that had been held in solution by the 
water. This last is the best sort of peat for the 
Erica family ; and therefore where peat is not 
sandy naturally, fine white sand or sand of any 
colour, provided it be free from irony impregna- 
tions, should be procured and mixed ^ with it. 
This sand admits the water to penetrate into the 
soil and reach the roots of the plants^ - and also 
to drain away from the roots so as not to rot them. 
Pots filled with pure peat earth are apt to be either 
hard, dry, and impenetrable to water^ or other- 
wise as wet as a saturated sponge. 

The climate for the heaths is not required to 
be warm during winter ; if the frost is excluded, 
that will be enough. Some species, as the E.per- 
soluta for example, will even bear to have the 
ground about their roots frozen without injury, 
provided it is not thawed in the sun, or too sud- 
denly, or in a very warm temperature. In general 
the heaths may be kept in the coldest part of the 
green-house, and those not in flower in pits, well 
covered at night with mats, or prepared Coverings 
of reeds or straw. 

Heaths require a great deal of air and light, 
and therefore should be placed near the glass 
and near such glass as may be opened to admit 
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air every mild day in the year^ They require 
also very regular supplies of water ; not much at 
a time, but so frequently that the earth may nevef 
get dry or the plant droop. Many kinds of plants^ 
if they have suffered for want of water, may be re- 
covered by an abundant supply, and placing them 
under a bell-glass on a little heat; but if once the 
roots of a heath are thoroughly dried, no art of the 
gardener will recover the plant. This is the true 
reason why so many heaths are destroyed when 
introduced as chamber plants, and also by gar- 
deners who are ignorant of their nature. 

Heaths are propagated by cuttings, seeds, and a 
few by layers. In propagating by cuttings, the ten- 
der tops are taken at whatever season of the year 
they begin to grow, which with most sorts is about 
the month of June. Then take the extreme points 
of the shoots, and with a sharp penknife cut off their 
lower ends at right angles, placing the cutting on 
the nail of the thumb, as in cutting the nib of a pen. 
The cutting will be from three-quarters to an inch 
long : strip off the leaves from the lower end to 
nearly half the length of the cutting ; and, in order 
that this may be done without injuring the shoot, 
use a sharp penknife or a pair of small scissars, 
for the least bruise or wound spoils the cutting. 
This done, dibble the cuttings into pots filled with 
' moistened white sand from pits, or with any small 
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s^d from pits or rivers, or in default of tl^i^t with 
powdered sandjstone. When, they are all planted, 
w^ter the whole to fix them s^ill better, and when 
th^e moisture has subsided, cover them with 
a small crystal or greenish crystal bell-glass 
^t^d within the rim of the pot, and place then^ 
in the shade on a spent hol^bed, keeping them 
quite close till rooted. The free-striking sorts 
will have roots in two months, and the others at 
different periods fronpf three to twelve months — most 
of them will be ready for transplanting in^ pot^ 
of the smallest size ip the following March- 
Their rooting is easily known by their beginning 
to shoot, and then the bell should be taken off ai^ 
hour or two daily. 

Mai^y Ericas ripen their seeds in this country, 
and of other sorts seeds are regularly obtained 
by the nurserymen from the collectors at the Cape 
pf Good Hope. Imported seeds generally arrive 
in the winter, and should be sown early in the 
spring following, in pots filled with equal parts 
of peat and sand well incorporated; the seeds 
should be thinly covered with earth gently pressed 
down, and bell-glasses placed over them as over 
the cuttings. The soil must be kept moderately 
moiat by gentle waterings, and in about six or 
seven weeks the seeds, if fresh, will begin to come 
up, when the glasses may be removed by degrees, 
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aftd the pots kept near tlie glass imd sh&di^ trdlh 
the mid-day sun tfll autuinii, ilelien Atey mk^ bfe 
transplanted int6 pots of the stnalle^ siz^. 

Sei^s ivhich are saved in thils country )lnkf iJfe 
sown ^ s6on as gathered, if thty ripen t^efoir^ 
Kovember; but if after ftat period, it will be 
better to preserve f!iem till spring, and then treat 
ftem like foreign sted^. 

Only a few heaths are propagated by layers, 
such as E. Massoniy retorta petioliita, and one 6^ 
t^o other delicate sorts, which when layed require 
two years to throw but roots. On the continent 
inost isorts of heaths are pi'Opfetgated by layers, 
because there they are ignorant of the easiei^t 
mode of managing cuttings. 

For small collections, howevfer, it Ivfll genfe- 
raily be found more economical and stable tb 
recruit the stock of lieaths from the young plants 
of a nurisery, than to attempt raising them by 
seeds or cuttings. 

One of the best growers of heaths in Britain is 
a gariener of the name of Henderson, at ^ood- 
haJl, in West Lothian. This judicious cultivator 
bias had an extensive collection of Erica fbr up- 
wards of thirty years under his care, and has 
git^ sdtne account of his mode of manageinent 
ih a late volume (vol. iii. p. 323.) of the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society's Memoirs. He keeps 
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his Ericas, he says, ^' at all times cool and airy, 
opening the glasses in winter when there is no 
frosl^ and letting the wind blow on them, and 
using no fire but in time of frost." " Never," he 
says, " shift any plant till the pot is quite full of 
roots. When the plants get large, several of 
them will continue in good health for three or four 
years without shifting, and flower well. I have 
plants of E. retorta here, in pots 7 inches in dia- 
meter, which are very bushy, being 18 inches 
across, and 14 inches high above the pot; E. inr 
fundibuliformiSy two feet and a half in diameter^ 
and 2 feet 9 inches high; Erica pilosa^ between 
5 and 6 feet high and 3 feet across, in pots 1 1 
inches in diameter : these have not been shifted 
for five years, and are in high health, and covered 
with strong fine flowers from the moutii of the 
pot to the top of the plant." (Caled. Mem. iii. 327.) 

"A prejudice," Page observes, " having^piiead 
that the culture of Heaths is difficult, one of the 
greatest ornaments of the green-house has hence 
of late been neglected; although the method c£ 
culture is as easy and nearly as certain as that of 
the Geranium, but requiring a little more delicacy 
in the execution." (JProdromuSj Sgc. art. Erica.) 

One circumstance in favour of the culture of 
heaths i$, that they are not subject to insects, or 
at least very rarely so. 
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Subsect. 3. Geraniums. 

The GeraniacecB come next in order. This is a 
beautiful natural family of plants, comprehending 
numerous species, herbaceous, suffruticose, and 
shrubby or shrub-like, but all somewhat of a suc- 
culent or spongy nature. They have lately been 
divided by botanists into several genera, of which 
the chief are Pelargonium^ Erodiuntf Geranium^ 
Phymetanthus (the Pelargonium bicolor and 
tricolor of the nurseries), Otidia^ Hoarea^ Jen- 
kinsonia^ Ciconium^ <§pc., and they will probably 
soon imdergo other divisions ; for so numerous 
are the species become, by hybrids produced by 
cultivators, that it will otherwise be difficult to 
distinguish them. The Erodiums and Geraniums 
are almost all hardy herbaceous plants ; those which 
are inhabitants of the green-house are chiefly 
Pelargoniums, which differ from the Geraniums 
in having the flower more like the bill of a 
stork than of a crane. The genus Pelargonium 
has lately been beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Robert Sweet in his Geraniacece; but as the 
specific names there adopted are not yet in use 
in all the nurseries, we shall first give a select 
list of the names generally known, and then a 
selection from the species published by Mr. 
Sweet. These plants are in flower from February 
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to October or Noyember; and by pliacing them in 
heat, some'will flower during the whole of the 
^ihtfet. W^ shall ehumerate them in the order 
6f thfefr flo'trerihg. The flowers bf ttiOst of the 
librts are so mix^ed it. regard to colour, that it is 
almost impossible to class them in that respect ; 
inost of ihem are variegated with red, purple, 
Scarlet itod ^vhite. The height of all is fr6m 1 to 
d feet 

Febnm% Marchy and April. 

Pelargonium dipetalum^ a small flower Wt early; 

plant hardy and eaisily managed. 
JF^. roseuiUf fitie red flower, dark green leaves. 
P. pictum^ ibeautifully variegated flower, with a 

pink blotch, ahd leaves notched. 
P.floribun^umy showy flower, entire leaves, and 

very hardy plant. 
P. laciniatunif small spotted flower, leaves much 

cut 
JP. cameumy small flesh-coloured flower. 
P.grenviilianuniy splendid flower onalarge-leaved 

plant 
P. pulcheiiuniy bright red and white flower; 

leaves of a fine green. 
P. ignescens and ardem^ deep red flame-coloured 

flowers on plants with small roundish serrated 

leaves. 
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Pelargonium cordatum and spuriunij very showy 
flowers on plants with heart-shaped leaves tall 
and very hardy. 

May. 

P. longiftorum zxkA Umgifdium^ the first wi&bng 

petals; the second with long ovate^ kaveiSj both 

free flowerers and very hardy. 
JP. eieganSy a beautiful and delicate flower ; plant 

ral&er tender and easily injured by over-wAter- 

ing. 
P. crenatuniy odoriferous and hardy, flowers not 

very large. 
P. Barringtaniiy a splendid flower on a strong 

plant jEit one period considered the first 6f 

storksbills : it is a hybrid betweetl cubuHatum 

and toother species. 
P. cucullatuniy a showy large-flowered plaiity very 

hardy, with light green hooded hcdry leiaves. 
P. speciosUmj an elegant-flowered plant with 

smooth dark green leaves, and hardy. 
P. graftdf/lorumy a large white flowet ; plant ra- 
ther of slender growth. 
P. variegdtuin, stHjped rbiindish leaved, fine scarlet 

flower. 
P. crispuniy small odoriferous flowerd and small 

curled leaves. 
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Pelargonium gihhomm^ rather difficult to keep ; 
the roots should have no water when the plants 
are in a dormant state. 

P. Beaufortianay a very handsome species both as 
regards the flower and the plant 

P. alatum, althteoidesy myrrhifolium, condupli- 
catum, sidcefoliumy acerifolium^ quinatuniy am- 
plissimumy fuscatuniy patulumy sororiumy gror 
tumy delphinifQliuniy cynosbatifoliuniy and spinch 
^m, species of different degrees of merit, but all 
beautiful, tolerably hardy, and which are in per- 
fection in May. 

June. 

P. auriculatuniy a handsome-flowering plant with 
green leaves covered with very minute hairs. 

P. purpurascensy a fine dark flower, and hardy 
plant. 

P. zonale, one of the oldest plants of the family, 
very hardy and of considerable beauty. Leaves 
finely marked, and the plant, if trained on rods 
or against a wall, will cover several yards and 
reach 8 or 10 feet in height. 

P. marginatumy an elegant-flowering species, but 
rather tender. 

P.pubescenSy rugommy and rubens, delicate flower- 
ing odoriferous plants. 
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Pelargonium papilionaceunij an old showy much 
esteemed species. 

P.glutinosum widhispidumy small-leaved delicate- 
flowered plants. 

P. glutinosuniy dark green glutinous leaves and 
foot-stalks; flower small but of bright colours. 
Plant much infested with the aphides, to be 
destroyed most easily by smoking with tobc^cco. 

P. undulatum, virgineuniy atrum^ nervifoliumy 
pilosuniy melananthon, ovale, glaucum, stenopeta- 
lum, pubescensy crithmifoliuniy and ceratophyU 
lum, are all elegant-flowering hardy plants 
deserving a place where there is room. 

Jult/. 

P. cuspidatumy an elegant-flowering hardy plant 
with small smooth and slightly serrated leaves. 

P. penicillatum, beautifully striped petals on a 
plant not unlike cuspidatum. 

P. betulmuniy elegant flowers on a plant with 
birch-like leaves on small woody twigs^. 

P.formosuniy large showy and finely variegated 
flowers on a hardy green-leaved plant 

P. capitatuniy small red flowers on a plant highly 
odoriferous. 

P. ribifoliumy elegant Jowers on a plant with cur- 
rant-like leaves and a rather soft spongy wood. 
f2 
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Pelargomum abrotanifoliutny small bright flawet s 
on plants with finely divided leaves. 

P. tenmfolium^ showy flowers and fine delicate 
leaves, but the plant hardy. 

P. radiatunij large flowers on a hardy plant with 
lobed leaves. 

P. Imeare^ punctatum, incrassatunij blattariumf 
grassularioides, lacerum^ caucalifoUitmy dtversifia- 
rum^ lateritium, and austraky free-flowering 
plants of different degrees of beauty, but all 
hardy and of easy culture. 

August. 

P. lobatunij handsome red flowers on leaves rough, 

dark green and deeply lobed. 
P. tristCy small flowers which smell delightfully 

during night. 
P. odaratissimumf very small flowers on a dwarf 

plant with, highly odoriferous leaves. 
P. fragransy a hardy sweet^melling variety. 
P. tricolor y a small plant with sea-green leaves 

viA brilliant flowers, black, white, and red. 

The Phyf^etanthus of mo4em authors^ see 

Sweet's Geramaceiey 96. 
P. inquinansy an old variety with yellow-barked 

shoots and leaves, marked somewhat like P. 

zonule. 
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Pelargonmm tetragonumj varkgatum^ and angth 
lomntj old varieties of esteemed beauty and fra- 
grance. . 

P. splendens hndfulgiduniy brilliant large flowers 
and broad light green leaves; the plants hardy 
and of easy culture. 

P.jlavumy reniforme^ keteroganuniy crassicaukypel" 
tatuniy lateripeSf graveolensj Radulay denticular 
tumy semitrilobum; and altemansy varieties and 
species of different degrees of merit and all of 
easy culture. 

September. 

P. bicoloTy a brilliant flower much esteemed. 
P. canariemey delicate-coloured flower, but hardy 

plant 
P. scabrumy odoriferous flowers on rough-looking 

leaves and stems. 
P. gratum, elegant red and white flowers and 

green leaves almost entire. 
P. bipartitum, lemon-smelling flowers^ and leaves 

on small woody twigs. 
P. ejpstipulatumy small flowers, and leaves some- 
what resembling those of P. odoratissimum. 
P. candidufHy beautiful white flowers and large 

light green leaves. 
p. balsameumy qmnquewdnerumy consanguineumy 

obtusifoliumy Willdenowiiy carnosumylanceolatumy 
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hybridum and cortustefolmmy species and var 

rieties of different degrees of merit, all deserving 

culture where there is room, and all hardy and 

easily managed. 

The above sorts are known by these names in 
most nurseries at present ; but as the new nomen- 
clature of Sweet is coming fast into general use, 
we subjoin a very select collection which flower 
during the greater part of the summer, from the 
" Geramacta^^ with references to the figures in 
that work. 
Pelargonium striatum^ Davey's Fairy Queen; 

finely streaked flowers on roundish dark green 

leaves. S. G.\. 
P. ignescensy fiery-flowered Storksbill ; deep scar- 
let and black flowers on deeply divided dark 

green leaves. S. G. 2. 
P. blandunij blush-flowered Storksbill ; light flower 

on dark cordate leaves : it is sometimes called 

the Waterloo and Diana Geraniums. S. G. 4. 
P. obtmilobum, blunt-lbbed Storksbill ; dark red 

flowers on leaves deeply 3-lobed. S. G. 8. 
P. pannifoliumy cloth-leaved Storksbill; blueish 

light flowers on cordate leaves feeling like cloth. 

S. G. 9. 
P. Mostyn(By Mrs. Mostyn's Storksbill ; red 

flowers on pubescent reniform leaves : plant 

very hardy. S. G. 10. 
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Pelargonium carduifoliumy cockleshell-leaved 

Storksbill ; large red flowers on rigid strong- 

^ ly-ribbed cucuUate dark green leaves, S. G- 15. 

P. multinervej red flowers on kidney-shaped 
channelled leaves; plant very hardy, beginning 
to flower early in spring, and continuing in full 
bloom till late in autumn. S. G. 17. 

P. adulterinumy Kutusoff''s Geranium ; deep red 
flowers from cordate three-lobed downy leaves ; 
plant hardy, and one of the earliest-flowering 
species of the genus. S. G. 22. 

P. solubilCy dissolvible coloured Storksbill, or 
Duchess of Gloucester's Geranium ; light red 
large flowers on kidney-shaped concave leaves, 
the plant very robust ; water applied to the 
flower by the watering-pot or during a shower 
of rain dissolves the colour of the petals, a cir- 
cumstance which happens to only a few of 
nearly the same coloured geraniums. S. G. 24. 

P. eximmmy select Storksbill, deep red flowers 
fipom large cordate undulate leaves; the plant 
a free grower and abundant flowerer. S. G. 26. 

P. rubescensy Countess of Liverpool's Storksbill ; 
large dark and light red flowers on cordate 
5-lobed leaves ; the plant tall, erect, and a free 
grower. S. G. 30. 

P. Davet/anuniy Davey's Storksbill ; very dark red 
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and light red Dowers, on a branchy plant with 
cordate leaves. S. G. 32. 

Pelargonium involucr^tuttif large-bracted Storks- 
bill ; large striped flowers oq a tall shrubby 
stem^ and kidney-shaped or cordate leaves. 
There are several sub-varieties of this hybrid 
known under different names, as ^^ Commander 
in Chief/' " Dayey s High Admiral," &c. ; they 
are all fine 9howy plants and free growers. 
S. G. 33* 

P. oblatum^ oblate-leaved Storksbill ; large red 
flowers on very large dark green leaves (5 inchep 
by 6 inches), cordate and imbricate at the base, 
the stem shrubby and growing to a great size, 
very hardy. S. G. 36, 

p. ekganfy ele^gfM^t ^torksbiU ; finely s^ed, light- 

~ coloured flQWjBrs pii round leaves ai^d a low 
plant ; it is fp.ther delicate, and propagates l>est 
by cuttings of the root. S, G. 36. 

P. S^fmmri(^ Mrs. Seymour's Storksbill; fine re4 
flQwer9 with dark spots on a shrubby branching 
plant with cordi^t^ lec^ves. S. G. 37. 

P.patmmmi pea(K)ck-spotted Storksbill ; deep red 
spotted fiowerfi on a shrubby bnmching plant, 
^ithwedge-fi^aped cordate, leaves; among the 
handsomest hybrid Geranium; that have yet 
l]|eenrais|ed. S. G. 40* 
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PflargMiumfwridum^ abundant-flowering Storks- 

bm. S. G. 41- 
P. Lousadianunij Miss Louisadia's Storksbiit. 

S. G. 44. 
P. JBoyleay the Countess of Cork's Storksbiil. 

S.G. 60. 
P. apulifolium. Guelder-rose-leaved Storksbiil. 

S.G.53. 
P. glaticum^ glaucous-leaved Storksbiil. ^. Gt 57. 
P. sapeflorenSy frequent-floifering Storksbiil. 

S. G. 58. 
P. bellulum, neat Storksbiil. S. G. 60. 
P. Breesianum, Breese's Storksbiil. S. G. 64. 
P. imbricatumy imbricate-petalled Storksbiil. 

S. G. 65. 
P. cordatmny heart-leaved Storksbiil. S. G. 67. 
P. Thynne(By the Marchioness of Bath's Storksbiil. 

S.G. 74, 
P. calycinumy Brown's Countess of Roden. S. G. 8 1 . 
P. atrofuscumy dark brown-marked StorksbilK 
, S.G. 82, 

P. macranthony large-flowered Storksbiil. S. G. 83. 
P. Cohmiy Colvai's Storksbiil. S. G. 86. 
P. Baikyammy Bailey's Storksbiil. S. G. 87. 
P. o^^a^ni;»,darketted-petalled Storksbiil. S.G.89. 
P. Huss^anuniy Lady Mary Hussey*s Storksbiil, 
or Brown's Duke of York Geranium. S. G. 92. 
P. bicolory two-coloured Storksbiil. S. G. 97. 
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Pelargonium villosum^ villous Storksbill. S.G. 
100. 

P. difformcj Davey's Princess Augusta. S. G. 105. 

P. Smithii, Smith's Storksbill. S. G. 110. 

P. platypetalorif Oldenburgh Geranium. S. G. 116. 

P. Scarbrovicej Countess of Scarborough's Storks- 
bill. S.G. 117. 

P. formommy variegated-flowered Storksbill. 
S. G. 120. 

P. chrysanthemifoliumj chrysanthemum«leaved 
Storksbill : one of the handsomest shrubby mules 
that have yet been raised. S. G. 124. 

P.Jloccosumy Jenkinson's Rebecca. S. G. 129. 

P. Watsoniy Watson's Storksbill. S. G. 130. 

P. Youngii, Young's Storksbill. S. G. 131. 

P. pulcherrimumy beautifiil Storksbill. S. G. 134. 

P. spectabile, showy Storksbill. S. G. 136. 

P. Beaufortianumj Duchess of Beaufort's Storks- 
bill. S. G. 138. 

P. principissay Princess Charlotte's Storksbill : 
a beautiful hybrid nearly allied to P. Beau/or" 
tiamm. 

P. Braumiiy Brown's Miss Rosa. S. G. 146. 

P. Robinsoni, Robinson's Storksbill. S. G. 160. 

P. Jenkinsoniy John Bull Geranium. S. G. 154. 

P. amulumy rival Storksbill. S. G. 160. 

P. Murrayanumy Lord James Murray's Storks- 
bill. S.G. 164. 
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Pelargonium venustum, comely Storksbill. S. G. 

167. 
P. Willsianum, Mr. WiUs's Storksbill. S. G. 175. 
P. BroughtoniancBy Lady Broughton's Storksbill. 

S. G. 181. 
P. lyrianthinunij royal purple Storksbill, or More's 

Princess of Denmark. S. G. 183. 
P. inscriptuniy marked-petaled Storksbill. S.G. 193. 
P. aurantiacumj orange-coloured Storksbill. 

S. G. 198. 
P. calocephalony Tull's imperial Geranium, or 

pretty-headed Storksbill, S. G. 201. 
P. incanescenSy whitish-leaved Storksbill. S. G. 

203. 
P. modestuniy modest Storksbill. S. G. 204. 

The above sorts are all hardy plants with very 
showy flowers. They are of easy culture in the 
ordinary temperature and circumstances of a 
-green-house, — ^a soil of loam with a little peat, 
and little water when not in flower. They may all 
be propagated by cuttings, cut across at a joint, 
and planted in the same sort of soil the parent 
plant grows in, with the addition of a little sand. 
They require neither a bell-glass nor to be placed 
on heat, but merely shading from the direct rays 
of the sun. 

There are a number of other Pelargonia with 
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bulbous and tuberous roots; but we have not enu- 
merated them because they are more curious than 
showy, and less easy to manage than the others. 
There are also a number of new genera, which Mr. 
Sweet and other botanists have formed out of what 
were formerly Geraniums or Pelargoniums ; but as 
these are chiefly curious plants, we have made no 
selection from them here, as they will be found no- 
ticed in the general catalogue (Chap. IV.). It may 
be proper to state that these genera are as follow, 
viz. * Campylia, * Hoarea, Monsonia^ * Jenkinsonia, 
PhymetanthuSy ^Otidia^ ZHmacria, Isapetalum^ 
* Ciconium and Grielumy besides the old genera 
Erodium and Geranium. Of these we would re- 
commend Phj/metanthus as being the old Pelar- 
gonium tricolor and bicolory and one or two species 
of the others which we' have marked with an as- 
tensk, provided there be room in the green-house. 
The culture of all the Pelargoniums which we 
havQ enumerated, is perhaps easier than that of 
any green-house plant whatever. All that is ne- 
tessQiy is to fiimish them with regular supplies of 
water, and to see that it drains away freely by the 
hole in the bottom of the pot. The plants must 
of course have a just share of light and air ; and 
as to light, indeed, they should be placed nearer 
the glass than evergreen plants with coriaceous 
leaves and woody shoots, such as the myrtle and 
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camellia. When they grow large, straggling, of 
unwieldy, they should be cut down or cut in ; fof 
the smaller the plants, in general, the larger and 
more vigorous the flowers and leaves. Seeds will 
ripen on most sorts, apd should be carefully pre- 
served, as nothing forms a more pleasing garden 
amusement for the ladies of a family, than saving 
these seeds, sowing them, and watching their pro^ 
gress in search of new sorts. The seeds may be 
sown in pots of light earth, or in a hot^bed, as sooii 
as gathered ; and when they come up and show a 
proper leaf, they may be transplanted into pots of 
the smallest size. Seedlings, from seeds saved 
and sown early in the season, will flower the suc- 
ceeding autumn, and none will be later than a 
year in showing flowers ; which is a great en- 
couragement. 

It is not an uncommon practice among lady 
amateurs to send their geraniums or a few of them 
when in flower to some of the nurser3rmen, to get 
&em placed where they will be influenced by the 
genera of other sorts, and thus to try what new 
hybrid or mule will be the result. Nosegays of 
geranium blossoms are also procured, and sus^ 
pended over plants in flower with a view to the 
tame object. 

A sltock of camellias or heaths requires to be 
kept up by going to market; but no person need 
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ever be at a loss to keep up a stock of geraniums 
by his own exertions. All the species which 
have not bulbous or other thick roots are propa- 
gated by cuttings of the wood taken off at a joint 
where it is beginning to ripen; and all the thick- 
rooted kinds, by bits of root planted so as one 
quarter or half an inch of the root may stand out 
of the earth. Cuttings in this way may be taken 
off at any time during the summer season ; and if 
there is a cucumber frame at work, by plunging 
the pots in it handsome plants may be obtained 
in from one to three months from the time of taking 
off the cutting. Many of the nurserymen plant 
their cuttings in the open ground in a shady 
border, and take them up and pot them in the 
autumn. In some private gardens a number of 
cuttings of the hardier kinds are every spring 
planted in the open borders, where they make a 
fine show during summer ; and though they are 
killed by the first frost, it is easy planting moi^e 
cuttings the next season. In other gardens, 
instead of planting cuttings in the borders, the 
plants in pots when they grow old and stubby, 
or any way unsuitable, or too bulky for the pot or 
space limited for them in the green-house, are 
turned out in the borders early in spring, and pro- 
duce a farewell display of blossoms before they 
are cut off by the autumnal frosts. 
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Subsect. 4. The Citrus Tribe. 

From the foregoing three genera we would re- 
commend to be selected at least half the number 
of pots and plants to be contained in any or- 
dinary green-house. Next we would advise a 
few of the citrus tribe, as beautiful evergreens, 
most fragrant when in flower, and splendid when 
in fruit. The following will form a very good 
small assortment. 
Citrus Aurantiuniy the common Orange, Maltese 

variety; also the silver-striped; gold-striped; 

myrtle-leaved. 
C nohilisy the clove or mandarin Orange, figured 

in A. R. 608. 
C. medicay the Citron ; very large leaves and a fine 

long yellow fruit. 
C. medica, var. Lemon, the Lemon. The lemon 

and the citron bear a considerable resemblance ; 

the fruit of the former is less knobbed at the 

extremities, is rather longer and more irregular, 

and the skin is thinner than in the citron ; both 

sorts are confounded by the dealers in the 

London market. 

The variegated-leaved lemon is a very hand- 
some plant. 
C.acida, the Lime ; the leaves of this species are 

almost quite entire and ovate ; the fruit globular, 

smooth, of a greenish yellow, shining, and the 

flower very odorous. 
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Citrus decumana, the Shaddock; the leaves are 
ovate and long with winged footstalks, the wings 
almost as broad as the leaves; the fruit is 
spheroidal and grows to a large size^ some- 
times 7 or 8 inches in diameter ; the plant is 
remarkably vigorous. 

There are a great many varieties and sub-va* 
rieties of the above sorts ; but those enumerated 
will form a very handsome collection, will look 
green at all seasons of the year, and fill the air of 
the green-house with a delightful odour when in 
blossom. 

The culture of the orange and lemon tribe is 
very simple. They require to be planted in a 
loamy soil well enriched with decomposed dung, 
and the pots sufficiently drained ; as they are apt 
to collect dirt on the leaves, they require tp be fre- 
quently watered over the top in the evenings in 
mild weather, and even leaf by leaf washed with 
a sponge. They are also subject to the attacks of 
an insect called the orange bug, a sort of turtle- 
shaped scale of about an eighth iDf an inch in 
length or more, which may sometimes be seen on 
the leaves and small shoots. The best way to 
get rid of these vermin is to brush them off with a 
small painter's brush,, and &en wash the plant 
well with a sponge and common water : some use 
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sbap*suds and sulphur, but in the hands of ordi* 
nary practitioners water is safer and does just as 
well. 

When the fruit begins to set, they ought to be 
thinned and only a few left on each plant. When 
this is neglected and the trees left to carry as 
many as they may be able to nourish, the conse- 
quence is a deficiency of shoots and blossom buds 
for the SdUo wing year, and the tree left so weak 
by maturing so much fruit, that it ceases for a 
year or two to show either blossoms or fruit. 

The orange is best propagated by grafting or 
budding on lemon or shaddock stocks; but as 
we cannot recommend this mode for renewing or 
keeping up a stock in a villa green-house, unless 
where a complete gardener is kept, we shall not 
enter into details. Orange trees endure for many 
years, even centuries, if well taken care of, so that 
they seldom require renewal. The Citrus tribe 
is also propagated by cuttings and layers ; but it 
can seldom happen that either of these modes will 
require to be resorted to in a small green-house. 
However, as some may be disposed to amuse 
themselves in this way, we shall describe Hen- 
derson of Woodhall's mode of growing the orange 
from cuttings ; and we believe no British gar- 
dener has ever been more successful than him. 

Henderson has raised the orange and lemon 

G 
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from cuttings for 40 years past> aiid consider]^ it 
as bj far the quickest mode of getting plants, 
either for bearing or grafting on. His directions 
are as follow : " Take the strongest young shoots, 
and also a quantity of two year old shoots, and 
cut both into lengths from 9 to 18 inches. Take 
the leaves of the lower part of each cutting to the 
extent of about 5 inches, allowing the leaves abore 
that to remain untouched ; then cut right acixiss 
under an eye with a sharp knife, so as to leave a 
smooth unfractured section : when the cuttings 
are thus prepared, take a pot and fill it with sand, 
sort the cuttings so that the short ones may be 
all together, and Ihose that are taller by tbemselveSi 
Then with a small dibble plant tibe cuttings 
ilbout 5 inches deep in the sand, axid grve Aem 
a( good watering overhead to settle tbe sand 
about them; let them stand, a day or two in a 
shady place, and then plunge the pots to the 
brim in^ a fmne with bottom heat Shade them 
well with a double mat till they haye struck root; 
when rooted take the sand and cuttings out of 
tise pot, and plant them into single pots in |m)pei 
sdil: plunge the pots again into a frame with 
botl6ttt heat, and shade them with mats for 4 or 
5 Wteeks, or till they are taken with the p0% 
wheb they may be gr&,dually exposed t6 the 
light." — From various experim^is, Henderson 
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found that pieces of two years' old wood struck 
quite well ; and in place therefore of putting in 
cuttings 6 or 8 inches long, he has taken off cut- 
tings from 1 to 2 feet long and struck them with 
equal success. At first he put in cuttings only in 
the month of August ; but lU) W he puts them ih at 
every treason of the year, except when the pldtit*' 
are making young wood* With a geiitle bottom 
heat) and close covering with hand-glsusses or 
frames, they generally root in 7 weeks oi^ 2 
months. The citron he finds the easiest struck 
and freest grower; and he frequently strikes* 
shoots of citron and lemon 18 inches long, and as' 
soon as they are transplanted and taken with the 
soil in the small pots, he grafts other sorts oh' 
them. He strikes cuttings, engrafts, and buds the 
Citrus tribe at any se^on. (Cakd. Hort. Mem. 
iii. 308). 

Nothing can be easier than to raise young 
orange or lemon trees from the seeds found in 
those imported. Sow in pots and cover 2 inches, 
and they will soon come up with or without bot- 
tom heat. The succeeding spring transplant int6 
small pots, and the end of that season or the 
third summer, send for a skilful gardener to bud 
on them whatever sorts may be desired. This is 
an easy, expeditious, and agreeable way for ladles 
and other amateurs to obtain young plants. 

G 2 
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Subsect. 5. Various Genera of Woody 
Green-house Plants. 

We shall now give the names of what we think 
ought to form the remaining stock of a small or 
even moderately large green-house, where the 
object is, as we have before noticed, not botanical 
curiosity, but verdant and elegant beauly. We 
shall omit at present succulents and bulbs, in order 
to treat of them in sections by themselves; and 
partly because we think but very few of them are 
admissible in the villa green-house. Though we 
have placed the woody plants chiefly in the order of 
their flowering, yet we have not adhered very 
strictly to this rule, — sacrificing it occasionally, in 
order to bring several species of a genus together, 
thinking this more useful than scattering them 
through difierent months. 

January^ February^ and March. 

Acacia verticillata^ B. M, 110. 

A.juniperina. 

A. linifoliay A. R. 394. 

A. stricta, A. R. 53. 

A. longifoliuy A. R. 204. 

These are very hardy and mio&t ornamental 
plants. They are evergreens with long narrow 
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singular leaves, and are profusely covered, with 
yellow flowers for 2 or 3 months together. They 
grow in sandy loam, with a little peat or leaf- 
mould intermixed, and are increased by cuttings 
taken off in the young wood, and planted in sand 
covered with a bell-glass and plunged in a gende 
heat. 
Salvia dentata^ finely variegated flowers which 

come out in December and last till February. 

The plant grows in any soil and strikes readily 

by cuttings. 
Daphne odora, purple flowers on a neat bushy 

evergreen shrub which grows in peat soil, and 

is propagated by grafting on the common 

Daphne of the woods. 
Protea mellifera and pendula, most elegant ever- 
greens with fine glistening silvery leaves; 

flowers in spikes, but not very remarkable. 

They grow in loam and peat, and are increased, 

but not very readily, by cuttings. 

April. 

Myrsine africanay an elegant myrtle-like ever- 
green, with shining leaves and small flowers in 
great abundance ; very hardy ; soil loam and 
peat : cuttings. 

Cineraria amelloidesy B. M. 249. Blue aster- 
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like flowers which are very showy, Mid the 

colour, blue, is rare in green-house plants. 
Cineraria aurita^ purple-fflowered, B. M. 1786. 
C. cru£ntaj red-flowered, B. M. 406. 
Acacia pUbescenSy B. M. 1263. 
A. suflveoknsy sweet-scented ; bea;u|iful evergreen 

shrubs. See Feb. 
Mj/rtuSy the Myrtle, 6 or 8 varieties, well-known 

evergreen shrubs, wilh a profusion of white 

odoriferous flowers. 
Protea longiftora^ Ex. B. 81. 
jR speciosa. Knight's Protea. 

Elegant evergreens. 
Strulhiola juniperina, B. M. 222. An elegant 

plant with needle-like leaves and small white 

flowers. 
S. tomentosa. A, R. 334. 
& cHiata. 
Si imbricata. 

Elegant foliage and lyhitish flowers ; the plants 
requiring a similar treatment to Heaths. 

May. 

Melaleuca tomentosa. 
M. armillarisy A. R. 175. 

Fringy tuftis of fine deep red and myrtle-like 
leaves ; plants hardy and easily managed. 
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Pyemia MoutOHy A. R. 100. 

P. M. var. BanksU, B. M. 1164. 

Splendid rose-coloured flowers on hardy low de- 
ciduous shrubSy which will stand the winter in a 

cold frai^e ; soil loam and peat, and propagation 

by dividing at the roots or cuttings. 

Pohfgala mxtajJR. M. 1714. 

P. stipulacea, B. M. 1715. 

P. alopecuroidesj B. M. 1006. 

P. specma, B. R. 160. 

P. bracteolata, B. M. 346. 

Purple and white pea-like flowers on elegant 

evergreen shrubs, flowering often for 2 or 3 months 

together ; the soil peat and a little loam and sand, 

and care must be taken neither to overwater nor 

neglect watering ; they are best propagated by 

seeds. 

Daphne okifolia^ B. M. 1917. Blue flowers on a 
handsome low shrub that will stand the open 
air in sheltered situations, and which in a green- 
house flowers the greater part of the year. 

Diosma purpurea, purple flowers on an odorife- 
rous heath-like shrub, which grows in peat soil 
and propagates by cuttings. 

Barosma serratifolia, B. M. 273. 

-B. latifolia, B. R. 38. 

B. ovatay B. M. 1616. 

Plants like Diosma ; elegant evergreens, odori- 
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ferous, with clusters of white and red flowers: 

soil loam and peat : — cuttings. 

Lavatera maritimay a splendid display of pink 
flowers, leaves blueish green, and the Wood 
spongy ; the plant requires a large pot and a 
sandy soil ; . it is increased chiefly by seeds. 

Lotus jacobatesy B. M. 79. A fine dark purple 
pea-flower, on a delicate yringed-leaved plant 
which blooms the greater part of the summer ; 
it grows in loam and peat, and is best increased 
by seeds. 

Salvia africana. 

S. aurea, B. M. 182, 
S. colorata. 

Splendid scarlet flowers on sage-like plants, of 

the easiest possible culture and propagation ; they 

will grow in any soil, and increase either by seeds 

or cuttings. 

Genista canariensisy B. R. 217. Profusion of yel- 
low flowers on an elegant little shrub which 
grows freely in sandy loam, and is increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Gnidia pinifoliay B. R. 19. 

G. simplej^y B.M. 812. 

G. oppositifoliay B. R. 2. 

G. sericeay A. R. 225. 
Twiggy evergreens with small leaves finely 

mixed with yellowish whitish flowers ; soil peat 
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and loam : — increase by cuttings in sand under 

a bell-glass in the manner of Heaths. 

Cistus vaginatuSj B. R. 225. 

C. ladaniferus, B. M. 112. 

C. incanusj B. M. 43. 

Large flowers of momentary duration, generally 

whitish with yellow or dark purple spots.; the 

plants very hardy and increased by cuttings ; soil 

peat and loam, with sand. 

HeliantkemumfofTnasum^ B. M. 264. 

H. halimifolium. 

H, algarvense^ B. M. 627. 

H. lavipes, B. M. 1782. 
Showy fugacious flowers like those of Cistus ; 

the plants hardy and of easy culture in sandy 

loam, or loam and a little peat. 

Malva capemis. Small red flowers on an upright 
plant which is in bloom most of the summer. 
It is readily grown in any soil, and increased 
by seeds which it produces in abundance. 

Correa and Pittosporum are hardy evergreen ge- 
nera that stand the open air in Jersey and 
Guernsey ; they have white flowers which ap- 
pear in this month ; but, excepting to fill up a 
very cold part of the green-house, or for the sake 
of their fine foliage and bushy shapes, few 
besides C. speciosa can be recommended in very 
select collections. 
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Pultenaa daphnoidesy B. M. 1384. 
P. obcordata, A. R, 674. 
P. stricta, B. M. 1588. 

Elegant orange-coloured pea-flowers, on singu- 
lar Australasian evergreen shrubs, which grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by cuttings and 
seeds. 

June. 

Crotaldria purpurea^ B. R. 128. 

C. pulchella^ B. M. 1699. Large purple pea- 
flowers on handsome compound leaves : the 
plant deciduous, and of easy culture and pro- 
pagation. 

Epacris purpurascensj B. M. 844. 

:^.pulch€lla,B.M. 1170. 

E. grandiflora^ B. M. 982. Fine scarlet and 
crimson coloured flowers on plants of easy cul- 
ture in peat and loam, and increased by cuttings 
and seeds. 

Jlliciumfloridanum, B. M. 439. 

/. parviflorum. The first a fine large magnolia- 
like red flower, and the other a large yellow 
flower on broad-leaved evergreens, shining red- 
dish and odoriferous. The plants easily pre- 
served in sandy loam or loam and peat; pro- 
pagation by cuttings but tedious. 
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Convolvulus canariensis^ B. M. 1228. 

C cr^eoruniy B. M. 460. 

C. linearUy B. M. 289, Elegant purple and 
white flpwered twii^prp yfith shn^b^y stpms 
which answer to ^ grPW in pots tp twist 
round three or more rqds or lyire^^ 

Indigofera psoraloides^ P. M. 476. 

/. cj/tisoidesy B. M- 742. Delicftte pufplp floiversf 
on slender plants with lig^t gre^^ glaucoi^ 
leaves ; tl^^ plants grow in s?^ndy soil in very 
small pots, require but little wat^r, and fv^n 
seeds freely. 

Gnaphalium esimium, A. R. 654. 

G. grandiflorumy A. R. 489. 

G.fruticansy B. M. 1802. 

G. congesturn^ B. M. 243. 

G. patulum. Yellow heads of chaffy everlasting 
flowers on white dp^ny-leaved plants; the 
floweifs odoriferous and chiefly valued on ac- 
count of ^heir deration as well on the plant as 
when g£^th,^red ; soil peat and sand ', propaga- 
tion Ipy cuttings. - 

Bnmia nodiflora. 

B. abp^curoidesi. Elegit shrubs wit];i fir or 
heath-like leaves thickly covering tUeir shoots 
and abundance pf yellow flowery: culture ^s i^ 
Erica. 
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July. 

Beaufortia decussata^ B. R. 13. Splendid red 
flowers on amyrtle-leaved plant; hardy, grown 
in loam and peat, and propagated by cuttings. 

Swainsonia galegtfoHa, B. M. 792. 

S. coronillifolia^ B. M. 1725. 

Red and purple pea flowers on pinnate leaves; 

the plants hardy and of easy culture. 

SutherlandiafrutescenSf B. M. 181. Profusion of 
scarlet pea flowers and fine glaucous compound 
leaves ; the plant hardy and readily increased 
by seeds, cuttings, or pieces of the root. 

Coronilla glauca^ B. M. 13. 

C. vakntina, B. M. 185. 
Profusion of fine yellow flowers on elegant little 

trees with glaucous pinnate leaves which grow in 

any soil and seed freely^ 

Fuchsia coccinea^ B. M. 97. A well-known favour- 
ite, and one of the most elegant inhabitants of 
the green-house. The whole plant has a pur- 
plish tinge, and the drooping flowers are scar- 
let and purple. It grows in leaf-mould, and 
requires little water in the winter season when 
dormant; cuttings root readily in sandy loam, 
leaf-mould, or peat. 

Hermannia ftammeay B. M. 1349. Abundance 
of scarlet and red flowers on a rugose-leaved 
branchy shrub of the easiest culture and propa- 
gation. 
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LiwendtUa pinnata^ B. M. 400. 
L. dentata^^.M.AOl. 

Fine scented blue flowers on lavender-like plants 
which grow freely in sandy soil, and are increased 
by cuttings or seeds. 

Cassia corymbosa^ B. M. 633. Deep yellow pea 
flowers on glaucous pinnate leaves ; plant hardy 
and of easy culture and propagation in light 
soil. 
Jasminum odoratissmum^ B. M. 285. 
/. grandiflorum, B. M. 91. 
/; azoricum, B. R, 89. 

Most odoriferous white and yellow flowers on 
pinnate leaves ; the plants requiring support by 
training on a wall or trellis, or by props, but in 
other respects of easy culture, and propagated by 
cuttings or layers. 

Heliotropium peruvianum^ B. M. 141. 
H. corymbosum^ B. M. 1609. 

Purple and white flowers in bunches smelling 
like new made hay ; the plants low shrubs, deci- 
duous, requiring little water when not in a growing 
state, and the warmest part of the green-house 
when in flower ; they are readily increased by 
cuttings. 

Buddlea salvifolia. Round heads and bright yel- 
low flowers on a deciduous shrub with long 
narrow rugose sage-like leaves ; soil, loam and 
peat, atid propagation by layers. 
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Platylobiumformosumj B, M. 469. Large orange 
pea flowers on an elegant pinnate-leaVfed shrub 
of easy culture and propagation^ 

August. 

Nerium Oleander^ varieties alba and spkndens. 
N. odorurHf varieties flesh-coloured ^and double- 
flowered. 

Splendid red and white flowers, which when 
the pfant is large and has plenty of room make a 
magnificent show for two or three months together ; 
the best soil is loam with a little sand and peat; 
the plants require to be abundantly watered when 
in flower, and the leaves, which are apt to contract 
dust, should be occasionally sponged over to clean 
and refresh them. These plants grow eight or 
ten feet high where they have room, are very 
hardy, and are increased by cuttings planted in 
sand under a bell. 
Chironia Jasminoides^ B. R. 197. 
C linioides, B. M. 611. 
C. baccifera, B. M. 233. 
C^frutescens^ B. M. 37. 

Showy lake-coloured flowers on elegant little 
spongy-wooded light green shrubs, which grow 
in peat soil, and are ratiier difiicult to strike by 
cuttings. 
EtUaxia myrtifolia^ B. M. 1274. Deep orange 
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pea flowers on an elegant ever-green shruB 
wiA myrtle-like leaves and of easy culture in 
loam and peat, propagated by cuttings. 

September to December. 

Phlonds LychniteSf B. M. 999. A sage-leaved 
whitish rugose plant with singular flame-co- 
loured flowers. It grows best in sandy loam 
or loam and lime rubbish kept dry. 
Celsia Arcturus. 
C. Creticay B. M. 964. 
C. lanceolata. 

Biennial plants with brilliant scarlet, red, and 
whitish flowers which C(»ne out in abundance for 
three or four months together. Any soil suits 
these plants ; and they will live if proted»d by a 
cold frame, though in that situation they do not 
flower freely. They are readily increased by cut- 
tings or seeds. 

Gardoma LasianthuSj B. M. 668. Fine large 
yellow flowers of the character of Laoatera, oa 
a smooth-leaved plant of easy culture in loamr 
and peat, and increased by cuttings. 
Crotdlaria putpureOj B. R. 128. 
CpukheM, B. M. 1699. 

Beautiful p^irple pea flowers on pinnate glau- 
cous-leaved {danto, hardy and of easy culture in 
sandy loam. Propagation by seeds or cuttings. 
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Spielnumnia afrkana^ B. M. 1899. Fiue scarlet 
flowers which continue coming out all summer 
and often to the middle of December. The plant 
is of the easiest culture and propagation. 
Aloysia citriodoray B. M. 367. (formerly Verbena 
triphylld). Purplish white flowers in elegant 
spikes ; but the plant is chiefly cultivated for 
the delightful odour of the leaves when bruised. 
It grows well in rubbish and loam, andis as 
easily increased by cuttings as the willow. 
Clematis brachiata, B. R. 97. 
C. aristata, B. R. 238. 
C. calycinay B. M. 959, 

Whitish flowers on branchy shrubs which re- 
quire the support of other plants or of props. The 
flowers of no brilliance, but valued as coming out 
in the two last months of the year. 
Statice pectinaia. 
S. sinuata, B.M. 71. 
S. mucronata and echioides. 

The first a shrub,. the next two herbaceous per- 
ennials, and the last a biennial, all with showy 
red and purple flowers and evergreen glaucous 
leaves. They grow in sandy soil and are easily 
propagated by cuttings, division at the root, and 
sometimes by seed. 

Linum trigynumy B. M. 1100. Fine yellow flow- 
ers which come out in November and last till 
February ; the plant not difiicult to preserve in 
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peat soil, and increased, though slowly, by 
cuttings. 

Westringia rasmariniformisj A. R. 214. A rose- 
mary-looking shrub with white flowers, of 
easy culture in sandy loam, and increased by 
cuttings. 

TracheUum diffusum. Fine blue-bell-shaped flow- 
ers on a plant of no great beauty as to foliage, 
but of the easiest culture and multiplication. 

Arctotis acaulis, B. R. 122. 

A. tricolor, B. R. 131. 

A. maculata, B. R. 130. 

A. aspera, B. R. 34. 

A. atireola, B. R. 32, 
Splendid orange, white, and purple flowers on 
plants of no great beauty as to foliage, but very 
hardy, and of the easiest culture and propagation 
in any soil. 

Dracocephalum canariense, the Balm of Gilead. 
A well-known hardy plant, powerfully fragrant, 
of the easiest culture in any soil, and increased 
by seeds which it produces in abundance. 

Gardenia fhridOy single and double. This plant, 
though properly belonging to the stove, may 
yet be cultivated in gardens where there ? are 
hot-beds and a green-house. It is so highly 
odoriferous that it is very desirable to have in a 
collection, more especially as by judicious treat- 

H 
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ment it can be made to flower ia P^Cemb^, Ja- 
nuary, and February. Being a low sbrab, it may 
be kept in a flued pit or in a cuoumber firami^ 
in a moist heat and near the glas9^ till it comes 
into flower, when it may be removed to the 
green-house or chamber stage. The greiett want 
of this plant is abundance of heat and light;; 
it prefers a rich loamy soil well drsdnedi and 
should be kept very clean by washing wi^ the 
sponge. It is propigsited by cuttings^ but not 
very readily. 

Lotus jacobaus, B. M. 79. . . 

L. hirsutus, B. M. 336. 

Purple pea-flowers, on glaucous {mmate leave3 ; 
the plants continuing^^in bloom almost all the 
year* They grciw in sandy loam and are readily 
increased by seeds; 

Rosa Banksia, B. M. 1954. 

R.mnca. 

R. semperfiarens, Q. M. 284. 

R.odordtiL 
Dwarf roses which it is desii^ble to have in a 
green-hous» ; tine first is a fine ever-green add 
very hardy^ and the others are esteemed for 
thm abundance of flowers. 

Etichrysum ^ciosimmum, Av R. 51. 

M.fuigidum, B. Mi 414. 

E.probf man, B.R. 21. 
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Elichrysum cancscens, B. M. 420. 
E. sesamoidesj B. M. 426. 
E.Jasciculatum, A. R. 242. 
E.fragranSr A. R, 100, 
Yellow paleaceous flowers of longduratioii, com- 
monly called everlasting flowers/ whidh grow 
on whitish tomentose-leaved low plwtts of easy 
culture in peat soil, and increased by cuttings. 
We will not say that the above ^enumeration 
contains all the most select woody plants which are 
inhabitants of the green-house ; but we will afiirm 
that there is not a single species named therein 
that is not highly beautiful, and well deserving 
the appellation of select. These, with the Ca- 
mellias, Greraniums, Ericas, and Citron tribe be- 
fore enumerated, wiU, if assembled together with- 
out the intermixture of merely curious botanists' 
plants, and to the exclusion of all bad or sickly 
specimens, produce an eflect beyond any thing 
the imagination can well picture out — ^at all events, 
an eflect such as we meet with in hardly imy 
green-house at present, on account of the ratndom 
mode of bringing plants together. It is thought 
quite enough if plants which require the climate 
of the green-house are obtained, no matter what 
may be their appeafance, the colour of &eir 
flowers, time of flowering, or whether th^ are 
deciduous oivevei'green. Every thing is obfainedi 

h2 
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it is thought, if a grekt assortment of species are 
collected, though not one of them should have 
half the beauty of a common myrtle. We ven- 
ture to affirm, and we request it may be taken 
into consideration by all admirers of plants not 
scientific botanists, that if there is such a thing 
as fine foliage, showy flowers, brilliant colours 
and elegant shapes, then three-fourths of the 
plants which require to be grown in green-houses 
have no claim to these appellations. On the con- 
trary, we affirm that three-fourths are plants of 
meagre foliage, obscure dingy flowers, and un- 
couth straggling shapes. Let us leave these plants, 
then, to the botanist, who views them very pro- 
perly with interest as component parts of his 
system, as links in the great chain of vegetable 
being. 

In making the above selection we have had 
five leading objects in view : 

Firstly i To ensure perpetual verdure in the 
green-house ; for which purpose we have chosen 
chiefly evergreens, and admitted only such de- 
ciduous plants (as FucfisiUy Aloysia^ &c.) as are 
remarkable for the beauty of their flowers or their 
odour. 

Secondly^ To ensure a perpetual display of 
blossoms : for this end we have admitted none 
but what are considered as free flowerers ; that is, 
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such as, with the usual culture, send out a profu- 
sion of flowers at their blooming season. 

ITiirdly, To ensure not only abundance of blos- 
soms every month, but a due proportion of blos- 
soms of each of the usual colours. It is a great 
drawback to the beauty of collections of plants, 
both exotic and indigenous, that the yellow co- 
lour is so predominant in the flower. Reds, 
scarlets and whites are the colours that contrast 
best with the green hue of foliage, and we have 
been most particular in selecting an equal number 
of species of these colours as of the yellows. It 
is a remarkable fact, that there are very few green- 
house plants that have blue flowers ; and for this 
reason we have been particularly attentive to get 
the proper assortment of them. Cineraria^ Di- 
osma, DaphnCy Indigofera^ StaticCy ConwlvuluSy 
Lavandula^ Podalyriaj Tracheliumy but especially 
Polygala, are valuable genera as producing blue 
or purple flowers ; though some of the species, as 
of Statice and Trachelium, are not quite so hand 
some in foliage as could be wished. Purple is the 
next colour in scarcity to blue ; but of this there is a 
fine resource in the genera Pelargonium and Erica. 

Fourthly^ To ensure a fragrant smell in the 
green-house every day of the year. This will be 
found accomplished by the Acacia family in Ja-* 
nuary, February, and March ; by Myrtles and 
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Geiraniutnft in April and May; by the Citrus 
tribe in June ; and by an abundaiit variety during 
the rest of die season till September, when the fra- 
grance of ^e green-house atmosphere must be 
kept xip by tree mignionette, a plant of whidi 
there ought to be two or three specimiens in the 
house throughout the year, {See Sect 4. infra^ 

Fifthly^ We have chosen plants of easy cul- 
ture, and which flower well when of a small or 
moderate size, 

S\ihsec!L6. SwciUent Green-house Plants. 

The succulent plants proper to be admitted into 
a small green-house are in our opinion very few. 
Succulents cannot in general be considered as 
beautiful; they are curious and some of them 
oddities, and of forms which surprise at first sight; 
but who takes that pleasure in contemplating the 
leafless Stapelia or the grotesque Cactus j (however 
extoraordinary the flowers of some species may be,) 
which he does in looking on a Rose or a Camellia 1 
None whose tastes are not vitiated or singular, or 
who do not look solely with the eye of science. 
One or two curious or ugly objects, however, may 
be admissible to show that there are such things ; 
and of these we shall select a few of the hardiest, 
and of those which have the finest flowers, arran- 
ging them according to their time of flowering. 
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Jamuuy. 

Mesembryanthemum luteo-viridt. Yeltowish-green 

flowers on a low spreading plant. 
M. perviride. Dark green flowers on a herba* 

ceous tbick-leaved tuft rising only an inch or 

two from the pot 

February and March. 

Mesembryanthemum semicylindricum. 

M. gibiesum- 

M. aureum, B. M. 262. Fine golden flowers on 
a bushy straggling plant which often continues 
in bloom for several months together. 

M. maximum. Moonshaped leaves ! 

April and May. 

Mesembryanthemum pulchellum. . 

M. coccineum, B. M. 262. Scarlet flowers. 

M. micanSj B. M. 448. Glittering. 

June. 

Aloe acuminata^ or Hedgehog Aloe^ B. M. 757. 
A. plicatilisj Fan, B. M. 467. 
A. vtfridg'tfte, partridge-breast, B. M. 513. 
A. obliqua^ broad*marbled, B. M. 979. 
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Sempervivum tortuosum^ B. M. 296. 
Mesembryanthemum spectabiky B. M. 396. 
M. steUigerumy B. M. 70. 
M. aurantium. 
M. capitatum. 

Juhf. 

Cotyledon ovata^ B. M. 321. 

Agave americanay A. R. 438. 

il/oepcte, B. M. 1323. 

Aizoon glinoides. 

Mesembryanthemum incUmdenSy A. R. 388. 



Cacalta Klemia. 
C. Ficoides. 

Mesembryanthemum conspicuum. 
M. eocpansum, 
M. bellidiflorum. 
M. canaliculatum. 

September to December. 

Mesembryanthemum tigrinum. 

M. depressuMyB. M. 1866. 

M. nitidumy B. M. 326. 

M. confertum. 

Sempervivum arboreumy B. R. 99. 
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Anthericum revdlutum^ B. M. 1044. 

Septus capensiSy A. R. 90. 

Anacampseros arachnoideSy B.M. 1368. Cobweb 

Anacampseros. 

A number of other succulent plants might be 
enumerated, and especially if the genera Cactus 
and Stapelia were admitted, as these, though pro- 
perly dry-stove plants, will live in a green-house : 
but the above specimens are much more than 
enough for any small or showy green-house ; and 
we must confess we would rather none were ad- 
mitted, than see one half of them introduced and 
occupying the place of much finer plants. 

Green-house succulents are of the easiest pos- 
sible culture and propagation ; lime rubbish and 
loam, or sand and loam, is the best soil ; the pots 
being well drained, and care being taken never 
to over-water them. Succulents with very thick 
leaves, as the il/oe, CrassulaySgCyy^'iA liveformonths 
without any water, and Mesembryanthemums re- 
quire it chiefly when they are in flower. None 
of the succulents, excepting the last-mentioned 
genus, should be set out in the open air during 
summer, as they are very apt to be rotted by rain 
and cold. Cuttings allowed to dry a day or two 
after they are taken ofi*, and then planted in sandy 
loam, root speedily and certainly; and &e Mesem-^ 
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hyanthemum may be propagated in tiiis way to 
any extent, and so as to have abundance of plants 
to plant out in the open borders of the flower- 
garden, to flower during August and September 
if the season is dry and warm. The Mesembry- 
anthemum indeed is the only genus of green-house 
sucqilleats which has any pretensions to beauty 
in the flower : some admire them on account of 
their flowers and extreme hardiness; and one 
gardener has carried their culture to^conside* 
rable extent in pits ; in tliese he plants them with- 
out pots, and chiefly tiie species inclaudens, au- 
rantiunij perfoUatumj deltmdes^ and barbatum. 
The strong growing kinds are put towards the 
back, and the dwarf ones in the front of ike pit 
They grow vigorously, he says, and ^* flower in a 
Superior manner to what they do in small pots : 
nothing can surpass tiie brilliancy of their bios- 
iioms in a bright summer day, and many of them 
continue flowering during the winter. AH the 
eulture they require is thinning, and protection by 
mats over ihe glass in severe weather. In summer 
igie sashes may be taken ofi*, and the soil covered 
with black stones like rock-work to attract and re- 
friaetthe heat." (Hort. Trans, v. 274.) There is no 
flue to this pit, but it is protected by being placed 
itgainst the front wall of a hot-house. 
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Subsect. 7. Bulbotis-rooted Green-house Plants. 

There are a considerable number of bulbous- 
rooted plants which are inhabitants of the green- 
house, and a number of them usually grown in 
the dry-stove will live there. This class of plants 
however have no show excepting when in flower, 
and half the year at least they have not even leaves* 
being wholly dormant under the soil. We advise 
but very few of them, therefore, to be admitted into 
the villa green-house, and these few we think 
should be brought to it only a few days before 
they come into flower, and taken from it imme- 
diately after their blossoms begin to fade, and kept 
in frames or pits till the rest of the year. We 
shall enumerate some of the most showy green- 
house bulbous plants, chiefly in the order of their 
flowering. 

March to May. 

Cyclamen persicunij B. M. 44. Pua^le violet-like 
flowers on coriaceous roundish leaves, whicb 
lie close to the ground. 

Gladiolus Watsonius, B. M. 450 and 569. 

G. quadrangularisy B. M. 567. 

G. viperatusy B. M. 688. 

G. hirstUus, B. M. 674. 

G. hastatus, B. M. 1564. 
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Gladiolus gracilis, B /Ml. 562. 

G. cuspidatus, B. M. 582. 

G. undulatus, B. M. 638. 

G.Mlleri, B.M.632. 

Trichonema crticiatum, B. M. 575. 

T. speciosum, B. M. 1476. 

Geissorhiza excisa, B. M. 584. 

Hesperantha radiata, B. M. 573. 

H.pilosayB. M. 1475. 

H.falcataj B. M. 566. 

H. cinnamomea, B. M. 1054. 

Sparaxis tricolor, B. M. 381. 

S. t. sanguineo-purpurea, B. M. 1482. 

S. t. violaceo^rpurea, B. M. 1482, f. 2. 

S. t. roseo-alba, B. M. 1482. f. 3. 

S. bicohr, B. M. 548. 

S. grandiflora, B. M. 541. 

S.g. striata, B. M. 779. 

S. g. Liliago, B. R. 252. 

Ixia linearis, B. M. 570. 

/. capillaris, B. M. 617. 

7. aulica, B. R. 1018. 

/. patens, B. M. 522. 

/. leucantha. 

I. hybrida, B. M. 128. 

/. conica, B. M. 539. 

/. monadelpha, B. M. 607. 

Lfiexuma, B. M. 624. 
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Ixia curta, B. M. 1378. 

/. coluynellaris^ B. M. 630. 

/. retusa^ B. M. 629. The flowers are odoriferous, 

and appear in January and February. 
L ^C{7/6;m, squill-like flowers, also in January and 

February. 
Tritonia crispa, B. M. 678. 
T. squalida, B. M. 581. 
Watsonia spicata, B. M. 523. 
Lachenalia contaminata, B. M. 1401. 
L. lucida, B. M. 1372. 
L. racemosay B. M. 1517. 
L.pusfulata, B. M.817. 
L. purpurethcaruleay B. M. 745. 
L.bifolia, B. M. 1611. 
L. rosea, A. R. 296. 
L. unifolia, B. M. 766. 
L. tricolor, B. M. 82. 
L. quadricolor, B. M. 588 and 1097. 
L. pendula, B. M. 690. 



June. 

Amaryllis formosissima, B. M. 47. 
A. blanda, B. M. 1450. 
A. vittata, B. M. 129. 
A. purpurea, B. M. 1430. 
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Amaryllis coranica, B* R. 139. 

A. aureUf B. M. 409. 

A. curvifolia, B. M. 725. 

A. corusca^ B. M. 1089. 

A. Johnson^ the A. spectabilis of B. C. 

A.venusta, B.M. 1090. 

A. radiatUj A. R. 95. 

A. undulatay B. M. 369. 

A. humilis, B. M. 726. 

A.jkxuosa, B. B. 172, 

A. Umgifoliaj B. M. 661. 

A. revoluta, B. M. 915 and 1178. 

Pancratium candriense, B. R. 174, 

Agapanthus umbellatuSf B. M. 500. 

Antholyzavittigeraj B. M. 1172. 

A. athiopicaj B. M. 661. 

Gladiolus versicolor, B. M. a. 1042. 

G. tristis, B. M. 272. 

G. cameusy B. M. 591. 

G. augustus, B. M. 602. 

Babiana tubijlora, B. M. 847. 

JB. tubata, B. M. 680. 

JB. ^f Aocetf, B. M. 638. 

Aristea melaleucaj B. M. 1277. 

Lapeyrousia corymbosa, B- M. 596. 

Witsenia corymbosa, B. M. 895. 

Lachenalia angu^tifolia, B.M- 736. 

X. unicolor, B. M. 1373. 
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Lachenalia nervosa, B. M. 14©7. 
X. sessiljfloray A. R. 460. 

July, 

Hamanthus coccineus, B. M, 1075. 

H. rotundtfoHus, B. M. 1618. 

Strumaria gemmata, B. M. 1620. 

Crinumpedunculatum, B. R. 62. 

Cyrtanthus collinuSf B. R. 167. 

C.obliquus, B.M. 1183. 

C. un^orus, B. R. 168. 

Brunsoigia JosephifKBy B. R. 192 and 193. 

B. multiftora, B. M. 1619. 

Amaryllis eqtiestrisy B.M. 305. 

A. e. mafOTy B. R. 234. 

A. corusca, B. M. 1089. 

Trichonema ptidicum^ B. M. 1244* 

T. roseum, B. M. 1225. 

Hesperanthagraminifoliay B. M. 1254- 

IxiacolumellartSj B. M. 630. 

Tritonia capensis, B. M. 1531. 

T. Rochensis, B. M. 1603. 

T.miniaia, B.M. 609. 

Watsmia roseo-alba, B. M. 537. 

W. rosea, B. M. 1072. 

Gladiolus cardinaliSf B. M. 135. 

Babiana purpurea, B. M. 1052. 
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Babiana villosa^ B. M. 583. 

Morea Pavonia^ B. M. 1247, and various other 

species not exactly bulbous-rooted. 
Lachenalia isopetala. 

. At4gusL 

Amaryllis aurea^ B. M. 409. 

A. sarniensis^ B. M. 294. The Guernsey Lily, a 
well-known bulb, annually imported from 
Guernsey. 

A.Jlexuosaj B. M. 172. 

A. reooluta^ B. M. 915 and 1178. 

HamanthusrotundifoliuSfB.M. 1618. 

H. quadrivalvisj B.M. 1523. 

Strumaria gemmata^ B.M. 1620. 

Crinum pedunculatunif B. M. 52. 

Tritonia capensisj B.M. 1531.- 

T. woariay B. M. 758. 

Hesperantha graminifoliaj B. M. 1254. 

Lapeyrousiafissifolia^ B. M. 1246. 

Iris moraoideSf B. M. 693. 

Polianthos tuberosa^ B. M. 63. The Tuberose, a 
most odoriferous plant, of which there are dou- 
ble and single varieties. The roots are annually 
imported from South America and Italy. 

Ferraria undulata^ B. M. 144. 

Ferraria antherosa^ B. M. 751. 
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TtgridiA pawrAa, B. M* 682. 
Lachenalia rubida, B. M; 993: 



September to December. , 

Watsonia marginata mitior, B. M. 1530. 

GlaSolus bremfolius, B. M. Vsf and 9i92. Flow- 
ers in December and Jantiary. 

^tsesia maura, A. R. 5. I^lowers in NoVemb^r, 
December and Jahtiary. 

Hamantkus iigrinuSy B; M. 1705. 

ti. guadrivalvisj B. M. 1528. 

H. lance^efolius. 

Strumariafilifolia. 

S. stettaris. 

Amaryllis pumla. 

Tritoma media, B: M. 744. 

71 pamila] B. M. 764. 

Omithogalum mveuni, B. R. 235. 

O. /^ic/eww, B.M. 1134. 

O. reoolutumj B. M. 653. 

O. e/a/tt7w, B'. M. 628. 

Scilla brevifolia, B. M. 1468. Flowers in Bec'eiri- 
ber and January. 

The above lislt coipprises most of. the choice 
green-house bulbs at present in cultivation : it 
contains ten times the number which we would wish 
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to see introduced in the villa green-house (for bulbs 
assort as ill with woody evergreens, as do the 
succulent tribe) : but as all of them may be better 
grown and flowered in a flued pit, than any where 
else, we hav^ made our catalogue more ample for 
the benefit of such as may resort to this plan. 

The culture of bulbs is sufficiently simple, pro- 
vided two points be strictly attended to : the first 
is, to take care not to injure their leaves, and to 
keep them near the light ; and the second is, 
when the plants have done growing, to give them 
little or no water. From ignorance of the kn- 
portance of attending to these two points, it is 
not uncommon to see bulbs in green-houses, which 
have lived for several years, and never shown any 
blossoms, especially of the genera CHnum and 
Amaryllis. Whether a bulb will blossom or not, 
depends entirely on its culture during the fore- 
going season ; that is, on whether it was so cir- 
cumstanced as to bring its leaves to perfection. 
If the leaves were fully grown and propeiir^y 
exposed to the influence of the light, then &e sap 
will have been duly elaborated by them, and an 
embryo flower formed in the bulb ; if otherwise, 
no embryo will have been formed, and no culture 
whatever during the succeeding year will effect 
the production of a flower during that year. All 
bulbs have a certain period of the year, in which 
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they are in a dormant state. This in a state of 
natiyre, is invariably after the seeds are ripened; 
bat as in a green-house many or most of this fa- 
mily do not ripen seeds, the gardener is required 
to watch the period when the leaves show indi- 
cations of d^cay, and then to lessen supplies of 
water, andshortly afterwards to ceasefrom watering 
iiltogether, till the season returns, when the bulbs 
regerminate. The bulbs during this period are, 
on the whole, best kept in the pots, under the soil in 
a dry shady place, and in the sanie temperature 
as that in which they are in the habit of growing. 
Some bulbs may be taken out of the soil and kept 
some time in papers ; but if this is done for more 
than a week or two, it tends to weaken the bulb. 
The greater part of exotic bulbs should be taken out 
of the pot, and repotted in fresh soil, a week or 
two befMPe their period of regerminating. 

Loam with a little sand, vegetable mould, or 
mould of spit dung, forms a compost or soil in which 
almost all bulbs will thrive. 

The Amaryllis requires a richer loam than most 
bulbs^ and Isia and Qladiolus a soil rather more 
sandy than the general average : equal parts of 
peat and sand answer well for mpst pf the Cape 
or African bulbs, and loamy soil for those of the 
East Indies. , - , v 

All bulbs require tob^ placed n^ar the light, and 
1 2 
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they sbouldTiave abundance of air in mild weathei^ 
and plenty of water whilst in a growing istate. 

Bulbs are mostly propagated by off-sets; and 
some, as the IxUt and Gladhli, afford seedsL 
Tunicate bulbs, as some of the OrnithogaltuHS, if 
cut over a little abovelhe middle and' the rootcaid 
planted with the section exposed, will firm nutnie^ 
rous little gems near the margin of the outer coat ; 
and of most scaly bulbs, if a leaf in full growth bte 
stripped off close down to the base of t&e bulb, and 
planted in light sandy soil, it will producie'yoing 
gems at its base, and propagate by that meanfe. 



Sect, IV. Hardy and half-hardy Plants that may 
be admitted in the Green-home. 

The next subject of consideratioix is the hardy 
and half-hatdy plants that miay deserve admission 
to a certain extent in the green-house ; and these 
we shall, as before, notice in monthly order. 

January^ Febnmry^ and March. 

Early in the beginning of the year, or even in 
the preceding November and December, some 
bulbs should be planted in pots of sandy loam, 
plunged in the open garden, and covered witli 
rotten tan, leaves, or litter. These after they have 
rooted may be taken up and placed for forcing in 
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a pit or bot-bed, if silch are in use ; or k^t some 
time in the kitciiea or laundry^ even though in 
the dark,. till they protrude their leaves an inch 
or more, and then they may be set in the green- 
house* Some plant in pots, and set at once in 
the green-house, and Others plant ^md set at once 
on biat, or in .the kitchen, or other warm room ; 
but it 13 a great advantage to bulbs to be plunged in 
cold earth for some time after planting, as it causes 
them to send c^t more numerous and vigorous 
roots, and when once this is done they may be 
placed on heat or in the green-house. Even wheu 
bulbs are to be forced in a regular hot-house, and 
also when they are to be blown in glasses of water, 
it is of the greatest advantage to root them in cold 
earth in the first place ; for put on heat or on 
water, the roots never protrude freely, and the 
leaves and flowers are in consequence imperfectly 
nourished. The sorts of bulbs which may be ad- 
mitted in the green-house are the following, and 
those imported are generally the best blowers. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, several varieties; say 
six pots. 

Jonquil Narcissus ; two or three pots. 

Hyacinths ; a dozen pots. 

Persian Iris for its odour ; one plant will per- 
fume a whole green-house. 

Chalcedoniim and Snakeshead Iris; apotofeach. 
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Due van Thol Tulip, Snowdrop, Aconite Crocus, 
Dens cants and Scilla vema ; not more than one 
small pot of each for the sake of variety. 

Some persons are particularly attached to the 
culture of bulbs, in pots or water glasses. To 
such we submit the following select list of hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, and Tulips, from which the kinds 
wanted for either purpose may be ordered. In 
doing this it is advisable to state whether the 
bulbs are to be grown in earth or in water, as 
in the latter case such bulbs are chosen as are of 
most mature gtowth. 

HYACINTHS. 



Iknibk Bed. 
Amelia, red. 
Augustus Rexy red. 
Aurelius PmdenSy red. 
Beaute Hortense, red. 
Catharina Victorieuse, roty. 
Duchesse de Parma, red. ' 
Euterpe, red. 
Flos Sanguineus, red. 
Gloria Solis, red. 
Groot Vorst, ro»y. 
Hirsilia, red. 
n Pastor fidoyfoty. 
Julia, roiy. 

La Beaute Supreme, red. 
L'Honneur d'Amsterdam, red. 
Madam Zoutman, red. 
Marqub de la Coste, red. 
Regina Rubrorum, red. 



Rose Mignone, rpty. 
Soleil Royal, red. 
Superb Royal, red. 
Waterloo, red. 

Double Bltte. 
Alamode, dark. 
Admiral de^Ruyter, dark. 
Arisddes, pale. 
Bleu Ponc6, dark. 
Bucentaurius^ €£fltf*ib. 
Comte de Veri, dark. 
Comte de St Priest, |ni/(S. 
Due d'Angouleme, paU. 
Due de Bronswick, dark,. 
Due de Normandy, dark. 
Florus, dark. 
Georgius Tertius, pale. 
La M^jestueuse, dark. 
Mignonne de Dryf bout, pale. 
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Monaique de Franoe, paU, 

Mon Aroie, dark. 

Montigni. 

Orondatesy dark. 

Varmmoy dark. 

Pasquin,jMi/!c. 

Passetouty dark. 

Pourpre de Tyr, dark. 
Susanna Elizabeth^ dark. 
Velours Noir, dark. 

Double WhUe. 
Alamode, white. 
Altesse Royale, pttrple eye. 
Anna MmsL^ purple eye. 
Blanchard, white. 
Blanchfleur, white. 
Comtesse de Dagenfcldt^ rec^eye. 
Due de ValoiSy white. 
Gloria Florum Suprema, red eye. 
Grand Monarque, redeye. 
Madam de St. Simon^ red eye. 
Mignonne de Delft, red eye. 
Og Roi de Basan, red eye. 
Spheri Mundi, purple eye. 
Sultan Achmet, zphite. 
VirgOy white. 

William Frederick, red eye. 
Due de Berri d'Or, yellow. 

Single Hyadnthst 
Epichaus, red. 
Henrietta Wilhelmina, red. 
Konings Jewell, red. 
L'Eclair, red. 



Paix d'Amiens, red. 
Emilius^ blue. 
Emicus, blue. 
Kmg's Mande, blue. 
La Crepuscule, blue 
Lord Liverpool, blue. 
Nimrod, 6/tie. 
William TeU, blue. 
Madam Talleyrand, white. 
States General, white. 
Triumph Blandina, white.^ 
Vainqueur, white. 

NARCISSI. 
Baselman Major. 
Grand Monarque. 
Grand Primo Citronier. 
La Belle Leigeoise. 
Primo Luteo. 
SoleU d'Or. 
Double Roman. 
Single Paper White. 

N{irci$si are generally ordered 
by the ha^dosen or dozen. 

TULIPS. 
Clarimond. ' 
Due Van Thol. 
Double Due Van Thol. 
Plus Aimable. 
Pottefoakka, red. 
Pottebakka^ yeUoa. 

Select Ttdips are generally or- 
dered by the dozen. 
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We subjoin a list of handsome flowering Hya- 
cinths which do not exceed 1^. 6d. per bulb : many 
of [these; though less new or rare, rank in regard 
to absolute beauty, as highly as others which 
cost twice, thrice, and four times that sum. 



Pemique Quan^, roty. 
Rouge Channante, red. 
Azure Incomparable, pale blue. 
La bienne Aim6e, dark blue. 
Hugo Grotius, roiy. 
Phoenix, rei. 
Constantia Elizabeth, whUe, 

purpleeye* 
Don Gratuit, white, yellow eye. 
Duchesse de Bedford^ white. 
Gekroon Jewel van Haarlem^ 

white, red eye, 
Grande Magnificence, white, 

yeUoweye. 



Soleil brillant, red. 
Beaute charmante, bkte. 
Diadem de Flora, red. 
Violet Superbe, white, purple eye. 
Chiysalora, nMe, yellow eye. 
UOr Vegetable, white, gold eye. 
Ophir, whUte and gold. 
Aimable Rosette, red. 
Hshop of Munster, blue. 
Boromcus, blue. 
VAmi du Cceur, hlue. 
Rouge Charmante, red. 
Grandeur Triomphante, white. 
Mon Bijou, dark blue. 



We next enumerate the other bulbs usually 
imported and forced, chiefly in pots of earth. 



JONQUILS. 
Largest Double Dutch. 
Second Size ditto. 
Large English. 
Sweet-scented Single. 

Jonquils are generally ordered 
by the dozen. 



IRIS. 

Persian. 
Chalcedonian. 
Spanish Bulbous. 
English ditto. 
Peacock, large. 

Irises are generally ordered by 
the dozen. 
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finestii^ixcKl double. 
Fine ditto ditto. 
Good ditto ditto. 
Eady single. 
Double Hortensis. 
Sin^ ditto. 
Purple ditto. 

Jmemonu are generaUy or^ 
dered by the pound, buitke three 
last sorts hy the root, 

RANUNCULUS. 
Superfine miied double. 
Fine ditto. 

Good Border. 
Semi Double. 
Scarlet Turban. 
Yellow Turban. 

Ordered iy the kundHd. 

CROCUSES. 
Large Yellow. 
Second Size Yellow, 
ttue. 
White. 
Scotch. 
Violet-striped. 
Cloth of Gold. 
Dutch ditto. 
Saffi*on. 
Dutch mixed. 



y4ygti<0> mix6d. 

Crocuses tare ordered by the 
httndred. 
Double Snowdrops, ordered by the 

hundred, 
Fritillariasi mixed. 
Ditto in sorts. 
Cokhicumsy double. 
IMtto single. 

Dog's Tooth Violets. 
Stars of Bethlehem. 
Gladiolus. 
Guernsey Lilies. 
BeUad<nma ditto. 
Jacobea ditto. 
Martagon ditto. 
Tiger ditto. 

Pancratium maridmum. 

AU the above are ordered by % 
dozen. 
Amaryllis longifolia.. 

; Regina. 

vittata. 

Ixia crocata. 

, Ordered.hy the ^opt. 
Grape Hyacinths. 
Large Musk ditto. 
Small Musk ditto. 
Double tuberose, 
llgridia pavonia. 

Ordered by the dosten. 



The above lists are taken from the annual Ca- 
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talogue of Warner, Seaman, and Warner, Cornhill, 
who, with Mason of Fleet-street, are the principal 
importers of bulbs in the City of London. 

If there is room in the villa green-house, a pot of 
sweetbriar, previously forwarded in a pit, hot-bed, 
or warm kitchen till the buds are ready to break, may 
be admitted for the sake of perfuming the air. 

The same may be said of a pot or two of the 
moss or Provence rose, of the Persian lilac, and 
scarlet thorn; but unless there is abundance of 
room, and ample means of forcing them, so as not 
to set them in the green-house till the bloom is 
expanded, they are much better kept out. So 
much winter brought into view tends to destroy 
the character of the place, and render it little 
better than a shrubbery. 

If pinks, sweet peas, violets, and other showy 
and odoriferous flowers, can be forced in pits, so 
as to be in bloom before they are brought to the 
green-house, a few of them may be admitted ; but, 
as before observed, unless the green-house is 
very large, the fewer the better. A lobby, ante- 
room, stair, hall, or even the drawing-room, are 
fitter places for forced productions than the green- 
house, where by contrast with the proper inhabit- 
ants they lessen the dignity of the place. 

A few pots of mignionette, both of the dwarf 
and tree kind, should be kept in the green-house 
all the year round. 
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To have mignionette in perfection throughout 
the year, three sowings are requisite ; the first in 
the beginning of August for blowing in Decem- 
ber, January, and February; the second about 
the end of August for March, April, and May ; 
the third about the end of February for June, 
July, and August ; and the fourth about the end 
of May for September, October, and November. 
Sow in pots about 3 or 4 inches diameter, and 
when the plants have three leaves thin them out 
to four or at most five in a pot. Protect them 
from heavy rains by a frame, and from frost by co- 
verings over the frame, and in the summer months 
keep the young plants under the shade of a wall. 

The tree mignionette, which is merely a variety 
of the dwarf sort, requires exactly the same treat- 
ment, excepting that only one plant must be left 
in a pot, and this trained to a single stem. As 
mignionette when trained as a tree lasts much 
longer than when left to trail on the ground, one 
sowing in spring will produce plants which will 
last a year. In training, care should be taken to 
pinch off all blossoms that appear before the stem 
has attained the proper height By pinching 
them off during a whole summer, the plants will 
be two or three feet high by the autumn and will 
make a fine appearance, and be profusely covered 
with bloom during the winter. 
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Aprily May and June. 

Mignionette and hyacinths as during the pre- 
ceding months ; and perhaps a pot or two of Nea- 
politan violets (a variety of Ytola odorata so 
named), of spring cyclamen, of auricula and choice 
wall-flowers or stocks. But the proper green- 
house plants will now make such a fine appear^^ 
ance that few of these extraneous articles will be 
necessary. 

Junty July^ Augtist and September. 

During these months the green-house plants in 
pots are generally out of doors ; and on the green- 
house stage are generally scattered a few pots of 
tender annuals, as balsams, cpckscombi^ globe 
amaranths, &c. In son^^ cas^^ a few pots of 
useful plants are very properly added ; as of capsi- 
cums, egg plants, love apples, basil, and cucum- 
bers trained to fan-shaped trellises fixed to the 
pots. All of these articles are adj;nissible ; the 
cucumbers, love apples and capsicums are useful 
in every family for pickling, stewing, and sauces^ 
and they correspond well with the clusters of 
grapes which ought to be hanging from the 
rafters. 

An these plants must be raised on heat; and 
the true way to bring them to a large size is, 
to use very rich soil, to plant at first in small pots, 
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and every ten ofr twelve days to transplant them 
into pots a size larger, till at last the cucumbers 
are in pots a foot in diameter ; the balsams into 
pots 8 inches in diameter ; and the others into 
pots from 8 to 6 inches across, according to their 
natural size, &c. 

October J November and December. 
in the beginning of October the green-house 
plants are generally replaced ; but a few of the 
most hardy sorts, not above a foot or 18 inches in 
height above the pots, may be kept out two 
months longer in common frames, to make room 
on the green-house stage for a small collection of 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. These flowers, 
the Chrysanthemums especially ,produce a charm- 
ing effect in the green-house at this season, when 
so few plants are in flower ; and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two sorts, it is only in the green- 
house that they will flower freely and maintain 
their blossoms in due form and colour. In the 
open air, at this season, the cold prevents the 
buds from expanding properly, and the wet 
drenches and disfigures the flower as soon as it is 
expanded. Whoever therefore would enjoy the 
Chrysanthemums must either force them in spring, 
in a pit or hot-bed, so as they may flower in the 
open air in August and September, or blow them 
in a green-house or in some other plant habitation. 
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Fox the Dahlias a green-house ii^ pot (ffme^kd, 
as they flower earlier in the season; hot by not 
planting a few of the roots till the end of May» 
and then putting them in pots, a few plants may 
be obtained, which will come into flower in Od« 
tober and November in a green-house, and make 
a fine assemblage along with the Chrysanthemums. 

The varieties of the Chrysanthemum (CA/^^ai^- 
themum indicum of Linnaeus) have all been ob- 
tained from China within the present century^ 
and chiefly within the last seven years. They 
are, the 

Purple. Quilled flamed yellow. 

Changeable white. Quilled pink flowered. 

Quilled white. Early crimson. 

Superb white. Large quilled<^raxiges. 

Tasselled white. Expanded light pui)>le. 

Quilled yellow. Quitied light purple. 

Sulphur yellow. Curled lilac. 

Golden yeUo\^. Superb clustered yellow. 

Large lilac Semi-double quiUed pink. 

Rose or pink. Semi-double quilled white: 

Buff or orange. Small yellow single. 
Spanish brown. 

All these varieties are beautiful ; and^ as the 
plants are so exceedingly easy of culture^ we re- 
commend one or two specimens of each of them 
to be grown in small pots. They are propagated 
by dividing at the root, or by cuttings taken eittier 
from the flowering stems or from the ground 
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shoots. The cuttings from the stem make the 
neatest and smallest plants, and come soonest into 
flower: those of the root also make excellent 
plants/ as do single root shoots or stickers sUpt 
oflp with a heel and a few fibres attached. 

To preserve a collection in litfle space, the best 
way is to grow the plants in single pots of a small 
size (say 2 or 3 inches diameter), and never to 
allow more than one steta to each pot. Take oflF 
the cuttings in May, and plant each in the centre 
of a pot 2 inches in diameter within, in rich loamy 
soil ; place them in the shade, or in a cold frame 
covered with a mat, for a few days till they have 
struck, then remove them to a cool shaded airy 
situation, setting them on boards, slates, or bricks, 
or otherwise so placing them that the worms may 
not get into the pots. Here let them remain with- 
out shifting into larger pots or renewing the soil, 
but only supplying water (and manure water may 
be used if at hand), and lying them with black 
threads to neat rods about 2 feet or 2 feet 9 inches 
in length. By the middle of September the 
plants will be from 18 inches to 2 feet in length, 
according to their kinds, and clothed with foliage^ 
and some of them with side shoots from the 
bottom upward. About the beginning of October 
the plants will show flower buds : in order to 
have strong flowers, pinch off* all these but the 
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centre one and thret s|de ones; or> if the plant i& 
mtvery strong and braflycl^y> k^ye tbq centre one 
only : nexty as the plants liave no v attained nearly 
tiieir fiill height^ adju/lt the props sp as they may 
just reach within 9Xk inch of the tc^ bnd» and ^o 
higher or lower uides^ the plant i^ very yigo^us, 
when it may be a few ihchesr lower. Th/ese jMPops 
oVight to be made tapering^ imd^skould; terminate 
in points ndt more than lASih of an^ incb in dnrsr 
mteter. Tie the stem and side Qtiw&s neatly, and 
symmetrically to tl»nr wi& smtll black threads ; 
clean the pots, stir np wmd firefl&w ti^^ mould on 
their surface, and remoVe tfa^m to the green-housQ. 
Here for &e first we^k let^ them have all the air 
possible night and day ; the second week tiie air 
may be dtmii&hed, and:afte|*wdrds they wilibear 
the usual treatment of ^en4iQuse plants at this 
season. 

There are various o&er modes of growing the 
Chrysanthemum, but the above is by hx the best 
with a view to flowering the'm ta the green-liouse. 

The Dahlia is a plant as easily cultivated as 
the common potatoe, and, like it, the phief atten- 
tion it requires is to keep &e ro6ts from being 
injured by frost For this purp(^ they are taken 
up yearly in autumn, and kept in dry sand in a 
cellar or shed during winter. In spring, those 
intended to flower early are planted in pots in 
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February, and forwarded in a pit or hot-bed, and 
when grown one foot or more, by the end of 
May they are planted in the open air, either 
turned out of the pot or the pot buried in the soil. 
Those meant to flower later are planted in the 
potatoe season in May in the open ground ; and 
those intended to flower late in the green-house 
are reserved in dry sand till the end of May or 
beginning of June, and then potted and plunged 
in the open ground. When they come up, limit 
the stems to one or three, and tie them neatiiy to 
rods of 3 or 4 feet in length. They will throw 
out side-shoots, which require to be thitiued when 
they are very Aumerous ; and at no time should 
more than one flower-bud be allowed to come for- 
ward on each side-shoot. About the beginning 
of October their future beauty and efiect may be 
predicted, and now they ought to be nicely ad- 
justed to the props, a bud left on each side-shoot^ 
and three or four on the top of the main shoot 
Remove them to the green-house, and treat them 
exactly as the Chrysanthemums. 

The Dahlia requires a pot at least 6 inches in 
diameter even to flower one shoot freely, and 
therefore only a very few can be admitted into.^. 
small green-house. These few may be the fol-i 
lowing, or some of the endless sub-varieties which; 
belong to them^ ^ ) 

K 
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Of the fertile-rayed {Dahlia superflud)^ the pur- 
ple, rose, pale, white, sulphur^ yellpw, tawny, 
copper, brick^red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, 
dark purple. Add a few of the double and semi- 
double sorts for variety, though single flowers are 
preferred. 

Of the barren-rayed {Dahlia frustranea\ the 
scarlet, orange, and saffron : of this species the 
double varieties are the most beautiful ; whereas 
of the fertile-rayed species, the single flowers are 
considered more beautiful than the double. 

Sect. V. Selection of Blants proper far a Con- 
servatory^ or Green^housey in which the plants 
are not grown in pots, but in beds and borders^ 

The next point to consider is the stock proper 
for a conservatory or green-house, in which the 
plants are not grown in pots, but in beds and 
borders* 

The first observation we have to make here is, 
that in such a green-house, unless of very great ex- 
tent, the collection must be very limited, because 
the speciesr cannot be kept in such small compass 
aj3 when in pots ; nor will they flower unless allow- 
ed to acquire a considerable size. Hence it is, that 
the stock proper for a conservatory consists chiefly 
of the larger-growing genera, as Camellia, a few 
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of the larger Heaths, Protea, Banksia, Acacia, 
Myrtus, Melaleuca, Malva, Crotalaria, Metrosi- 
deros, Colutea, Cassia, Buddlea, Nerium, Stru- 
thiola, Lantana, and especially Citrus. In short, 
oranges, lemons, camellias, myrtles, banksiaa, 
proteas, acacias, melaleucas, and afew other Cape 
and Botany Bay plants, are all that can with pro- 
priety be admitted in a small conservatory : — there 
they must have abundance of room, air and light; 
and, as we have before observed, the free enjoy- 
ment of the weather during the summer months* 
A conservatory, therefore, can never become 
so general or so desirable an addition to a villa 
as a green-house. It is a splendid accompaniment 
to a mansion or palace, and for such edifices 
alone is it suitable: ^ 



The following is a detailed selection of Con- 
servatory Plants. 

[L. largest size ; S- tmalUrt size. Those having no mark are 
intermediate between L. and $.] 



Aeacia armata, h* 
A. undulata 
A. verticillata,L. 
A. longifolia, L. 
A. nigricans 
A. pulchella 
A. pubescens, L. 
A. decurrenS) L. 



Acacia alata 
Aotus villosa, S. 
Araucaria excelsa, L. 
A. imbricata, L« 
Azalea indica, tingle red, S. 
A. indica, double purple, S, 
A. indica, single whlia, S. 
Banksia ericifolia, L 
K 2 
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Banksia, all the genui 
Beaufortia decussata 
Boronia pinnata 

B. serrulata 

Brach ysema latifoUum ) 
B.undulatum S 

Callistachys lanceolata, L. 

C. oyata, L. 

Calothamnus quadrifida, S. 
C. villosa, S. 

C. gracilis, S. 

Camellia, any species or variety, 

C. Sasaoqua mill do well to 

run up a pillar or travfi upon 

aneifpalier. 
Chrysanthemum indicum might 

be introduced when in bloom^ 

and plunged in the borders as 

if growing there* 
Citrus, any or all according to the 

size of the house and the taste 

of the owner. 
Clethraarborea, L. 
C. Yariegata, L. 
Corraea speciosa, S. 
C. viridis, S. 
Crotalaria elegaos, S. 
Crowea saligna 
Cytisus canariensis 
C. proliferus 
C. foliolosus 
Dais cotinifolia, L. 
Daphne odora 
Datura arborea, Lr 



Daviesia ulicina > 

D. latifolia 

Dryandra, all the genus^ particu" 
larly floribunda and longifolia. 
Epacris grandifiora 

E. pungens, S. 
Eutaxia myrtifolia, S. 
Fuchsia coccinea (espalier) 
Gastrolobium bilobum, S. 
Gnidia pinifolia, S. 
Goodia lotifolia 

G. pubescens 

Grevillea linearis 

G. buxifolia 

Hovea Celsi^ S. 

H. linearis, S. 

Humea elegans might be turned 
into the consertHxtory when com" 
ing into flower ; grows nearly six 
feet in height, 

Indigofera australis 

Lambertia formosa, S. 

L. echinata, 8. 

Loddigesia oxalidifolia, S. 

Magnolia fuscata, L. 

Melaleuca splendens 

M. hypericifolia 

M. diosmifolia 

M. thymaefolia 

Metrosideros floribunda 

M. rigida 

Nerium, to be brought into flower 
in the stove, and then plunged in 
the borders of the conservatory,- 
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PdargoniCim, any of the shrvbhy 
specks for a year or two only, 
Pimelea linifolia^ S. 
Piniis lanceolata 
Pittosporum undulatum, L. 
P. Tobira, L. 

Polygala speciosa , 

p. cordata 
P. oppositifolia 
P. inyrtifolia 
P. latifolia 



Polygala bracteokta, S. 
Prostanthera Lasianthus 
PultenaBa daphnoides, S. 
P. stipulacea, S. 
P. retuaa, S. 
Rosa Noisettea 
R. odorata 

Sten^thera pinifolia> S. 
Tristania laurina, L. 
Zieria Smithii, S. 



ClimberSj Twiners^ S^c. 



Acacia prostrata 
Bignonia grandiflura 
B. capreolata 
Biliardifera scandens 
B. mutabilis 
B. longiflora 
Cobaea scandens 
Clematis fllorida 
Convolvulus canariensis 
Coronillajuncea 
Cryptostegia grandifiora 
Dolichos lignosus 
Glycine Comptoniana 
G. maculata 
G. macrophylla 
G. sinensis 
G. nibicunda 
Hibbertia dentata 
H. grossularifolia 
H. volubilis 



Hoya carnosa (in a zoarm comer) 
Lonicera japonica 
L« sinensis 
L. flava 
L. coccinea 

Maurandia semperfiorens 
M. andrrhinifiora 
Passifiora caprulea 
P. fimbriata 
P. caerulea racemosa 
Pelargonium scutatum 
P. — c arneum 

P. superbum 

" P. pinguifolium 
P. zonale, inany varieties 
P. peltatum ' 

Rosa Boursaulti 
R. multiiiora 
Rubus rosaefolius 
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In addition to the above, which are plants of 
known beauty, we would recommend for the con- 
servatoiy, as for the green-house, some of the 
newly introduced plants which have not yet 
flowered or been named. Such plants are cal- 
culated to excite ^eat interest, from the circum- 
stance of their being entire strangers ; and when 
any such plant happens to flower for the first 
time in Britain, in our garden^ there is some 
satisfaction in seeing the circumstance noticed in 
the botanical works where it may be figured, de- 
scribed, and named. 

Many plants well suited for this purpose may 
be obtained in Mr. Mackie's Nurseries in the 
King's-road, and at Clapton ; the collectors whom 
that enlightened and spirited cultivator maintains 
in Australasia, and other parts, having been sin- 
gularly successful, Mr. Tait of the Sloane-«treet 
Nursery has many of the new plants brought 
from Mexico by Mr. Bullock : Messrs, Brooks 
have imported a number of novelties : Messrs, 
Loddiges receive the contributions of Protestant 
Missionaries from every jjuarter of the world: 
and in short, in the present day, such is Ae taste 
for botany and gardening, that almost every Nur- 
seryman has something which nobody has but 
himself, 
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Sect. VI. Of the placing or arrangement of 
the Plants in a Green-house. 

The stock for tiie green*house being got toge- 
ther, the next thing is to dispose of them on the 
stage in the best manner. One common rule is, 
to place the smaller plants in front, and the larger 
behind; this is most generally proper, because it 
brings the smallest plants nearest the light. In 
some cases however, where there is a front wall 
which reaches higher than the lowest shelf of the 
stage, or which throws a shadow on it, it is bet- 
ter to place the smallest plants three or four 
shelves high on the stage, and plants of a larger 
description on the bottom shelves. This more ef- 
fectually attains the object of getting the smallest 
plants nearest the light, and also brings them near 
the eye. 

A second general rule is, to mix all the different 
plants as thoroughly as possible, so that no two of 
a species, or even if possible of a genus, may be 
seen together. The object of this mixture is to 
produce variety ; but a little reflection will con- 
vince any one, that instead of variety it produces 
a sameness of mixture exactly the reverse. Va- 
riety requires a certain degree of distinctness of 
character or feature, on which the eye can repose 
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itself before, and then proceeding to another : but 
where every thing is indis^criminately mixed toge- 
ther, there can be no features, nothing on which the 
eye can dwell with satisfaction ; all is confounded, 
and reduced to a mere chaos of forms and colours. 
Instead of this mode of mixture, w^ recommend^ 
as much as is practicable, that each genus and spe- 
cies be kept by itself; and where a number of ge- 
nera form a striking natural order, as the Erkea^ 
Geraniacea^ Sfc, that the whole be grouped toge- 
ther ; not in a formal manner, but so as to show a 
sort of relationship or connexion, and at the same 
time to blend in with surrounding genera. 
It may be alleged, that where some of the species 
of a genus are large plants, and others small, 
this could not weir be done consistently with 
jshowing off the plants to advantage : but such an 
objection arises from taking too formal a view of 
the subject. By keeping plants together, it is not 
meant to keep them in contact in a compact clump, 
but to place them in visible connexion in irregular 
groups, which is quite consistent with placing the 
tallest plants of the group on the upper part of 
the stage, and the lesser plants nearer the spec- 
tator. It is* sufficient that the connexion of the 
species be recognised by the eye, and that there 
appear in the green-house, what there always is 
in natural scenery, something like a natural gra* 
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datioiiy and blending of character, in shrubs, trbes, 
and plants growing together. 

Besides some attention to keeping together 
genera and species, or natural orders where the 
case admits of it, it is desirable also to see that 
they harmonize in growth with the adjoining ge- 
nera or natural orders. For example, after the 
group of Camellias, it would be too violent a con- 
trast to commence with Succulents ; but the Myrtle 
tribe, or Proteacea^ might very well adjoin ; then 
LegumnoseayGeraniaceaj and next the Succulents. 
In short, the most perfect mode of arranging the 
plants on a green-house stage would be to follow 
the natural system of Jussieu : but as to do that 
completely is impracticable, the next thing is to 
follow it as far as we can —-and the third best 
thing, to keep the genera together. Neglect of 
the last principle as a general guide is quite inex- 
cusable even in the smallest green-house, — atten- 
tion to it will be amply repaid by the effect pro- 
duced even on a chamber flower-stage : as a proof 
of this, we have only to refer to the green-houses 
of nurserymen who are extensive growers of 
green-house plants, and especially to the Well- 
arranged collections of Messrs. Loddiges in their 
garden at Hackney. 

Let it not be thought, however, because we 
recommend every genus to be kept by itself. 
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that we carry this so far, or hold the prmciple in 
so arbitrary and absolute a manner, as to exclude 
all or any good effects that may result from a de- 
viation from it. No man of sound sense ever iK^ds 
any principle in so absolute a mamier. That 
good effects may and do arise from a deviation 
from general principles/w.e readily allow, and on 
all fitting occasions would gladly avail ourselves 
of them. For example, in the midst of a broad 
group of heaths, it may produce a striking effect 
to place a tall handsome camellia, or to distribute 
two or three hyacinths and polyanthuses in flower : 
a tall plant of tree mignionette may have a fine 
effect among the succulents, and so on. The 
effect produced always carries its own argument, 
and justifies the deviation from the general prin- 
ciple ; for extraordinary effects, in fact, only become 
such by being beyond the reach of ordinary rules. 
The third common rule in placing plants on a 
stage is, to adjust their heights so accuratdy as , 
to make them dress off from the floor to the top of 
the back wall in one even surface of verdure, like 
a shorn hedge. This produces a striking effect 
at the first glance, but is unfavourable to a pro- 
longed interest, by a more detailed examination* 
of whatever species the collection may be com- 
posed ; only their tops are to be seen, and no 
flowers but what issue from the points of the 
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shifts. What we would reeommend is^ to make 
the .isloping sui^e anuch more irregular; by 
which means the eye of the spectator would ex- 
^xmiae the sides, of many of the plants as well as 
their tops, and the plants themselves would re* 
ceive more benefit from the light and air. Any 
inode in which plants can be placed on a stage has 
a. tendency to draw them up to slender forms, 
naked below ; but when they are crowded, and 
so nicely adjusted to an even slope as is com- 
«only aimed at, the deformity is greatly aggra- 
vated. This evil is beginning to be felt by the 
most eminent exotic gardeners, who now place 
their plants much thinner than formerly, and so 
adjusted in regard to size, that the direct rays of 
the sun, in many cases, repose on the earth in the 
pots. The green-house of the Comtesse de 
Vandes at Bayswater, affords a fine example of the 
beneficial effects of this sparse mode of placing 
the pots. The plants there, are generally so well 
clothed with foliage from the pot upwards, that 
almost any one of them taken at random, and 
placed on a pedestal, would form a fine single 
object. This, indeed, is the true test of success 
in the culture of plants in pots. 

With respect to the arrangement of plants in a 
conservatory, the general rules are the same as for 
the green-house ; viz. to place the tallest-growing 
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sorts behind, or towards the back wall or north 
side of the house, so as to present a sloping surface 
to the sun. This surface is also best adapted for 
meeting the eye of the spectator in the front path, 
^hile in the back path he is under the shade of 
the higher trees and sbrubs. 

But it very frequently happens that a conserva- 
tory is placed south and north with a span roof, a 
walk round the whole, and one up the middle. In 
this case thehigher-growing plants are placed along 
each side of the middle walk^ and lesser ones slop- 
ing towards the side walks. The cteepers are plant- 
ed on the props which support the span roof, and 
which forma sort of groined iarcade over the middle 
walk : this is the situation in which creepers do 
least injury ; and in short this plan, all circumstances 
considered, is the best for a large conservatory. 

It is a desirable circumstance in a conservatory, 
to mix evergreens and deciduous sorts together 
(though of the latter, only the most beautiful flow- 
erers should be introduced) ; and when this is done, 
the evergreen shrub should always be contrived 
to cover the surface under the deciduous tree : 
at any rate, the contrary practice should never be 
adopted ; for nothing can be more opposite to 
natural principles, than for a deciduous tree to 
grow in the shade or under the drip of an ever- 
green. By trees, of course; we are to be con- 
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sidered as I'eferring to such woody plants as 
come up with single erect stems, as the orange, in 
opposition to such as come up with bushy stems, 
or numerous suckers, as the myrtle, rose, fuchsia, 
&c. 

Wherever there is a tolerable collection of 
green-house plaats, it is desirable that they should 
be named. To make use of the proper and cor- 
rect names of objects, is an important part of com- 
mon conversation, and nothing can lead to a cor- 
rect application of botanical names, but affixing 
them by some means to the plant, or pot containing 
it. It is also very desirable that plants should 
be named, with a view to children, as the perusal 
and recollection of these names will aid in 
strengthening their memory, enlarge their powers 
of pronunciation, and create a taste for natural 
history* 

The most common mode of naming plants in 
pots, is to take a flat slip of wood, sharpen one 
end ; rub a little white lead on an inch or two of 
its smoothest surface at the opposite end, write 
the name with a black lead pencil on this lead, 
and then insert the stick in the pot. This is the 
mode adopted in the nurseries, and will last 
several years. Another suitable mode for a pri- 
vate green-house, is to put the name in black let- 
ters of oil colour on a neat small stick painted 
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white : but the most recent and pleasing mode is 
that of using earthenware as a substitute for wood, 
and either writing the name with common ink, 
pencilling it with black or common lead, or 
painting it in oil. Such naming instruments are now 
made in abundance at the Potteries, and are to be 
had at Spode's, Wedgwood's, or any of the prin^ 
cipal earthenware shops in the Metropolis and 
large towns. They are in use at Messrs. Loddiges, 
Sion-house, and in the hot-houses of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

A small book containing a list of the names 
should be prepared, and occasionally the stock 
examined by it, to ascertain what sorts may have 
been lost, &c. A very agreeable and instructive 
task for a young person studying plants, would be 
to turn this list into a descriptive history, with a 
graphic sketch of every plant appended. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE GENERAL CULTURE OF GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
GREEN-HOUSE. 

This subject embraces a variety of particulars 
and operations, which have for their end the 
growth and flowering of the plants, their main- 
tenance in health, and the general beauty and 
effect of the green-house. We shall first premise 
a few remarks on the stock of materials requisite 
for culture, and next consider in succession the 
general principles of exotic culture, and the cul- 
ture and management suitable for the four quarters 
of the year. 

Sect. I. Of forming a stock of Soils^ Pots^ Props^ 
and other articles^ for Green-house culture. 

It may be useful to commence this section by 
stating a general principle as to soils, which it 
would greatly benefit the practical gardener to 
keep constantly iti his mind. All plants that are 
susceptible of much alteration by culture, will 
grow in nearly the same soil. All plants that by 
culture have their parts enlarged^ and rendexed 
more succulent by pulverizing the earth to a con- 
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siderable depth, draining it if over wet, removing 
other plants whether weeds or of the same spe- 
cies, sheltering by choice of low situation or 
otherwise, and manuring and pruning; — all such 
plants, we repeat, as are much affected by these 
and other operations of culture, will grow in a 
sandy loam. This, it will be at once seen, im 
eludes nine-tenths of the perfect plants (we ex- 
clude Cryptogamecd) ; and of this nine-tenths, it 
may be safely affirmed that they will all grow 
well in a sandy loam. They will not all attain 
equal perfection in this soil ; for some may re- 
quire it to be a little stronger, and others a little 
lighter than the general average ; but they will all 
grow better than if left to themselves, in their natural 
soils and situations. Of the remaining tenth of 
the perfect plants, it may be said that they are 
absolute as to soils, the greater part being either 
aquatics, or plants thtit grow in what are called 
aquatic soils, that is, peat earth plants* There 
are only a few plants which grow on sands and 
rocks so absolutely as not to be made to grow in^ 
sand with a little loam. 

If this theory be correct, it will follow that tiie 
chief earths required by the cultivator are loam^ 
and sand, from which he will be enabled to form" 
composts for all plants of culture ; and next peat 
eartk, which, wiA (he aid t)f sand, will enablehim 
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to form compoBto for all plants of uualterable 
'kabits as to soil. . 

What loam is, and how, where, and when it is 
to be procured, are the next subjects whiqh we 
might treat of; but this we fear we could not do 
to much advantage. Every, gardener knows a 
loamy soil from a sandy, gravelly, limy, peaty, 
stony, or clayey soil at first sight; and it would 
not be easy to communicate this fact verbally to a 
person who only knew soils by reading about 
them. It may be sufficient to say, that all nur- 
sery gardeners choose it for the scene of their 
operatioiis when they can, and that it is finely ex- 
emplified in most of the London nurseries west of 
the Metropolis. It can no vfrhere be better studied 
than in the vineyurd at Hammersmith, or in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society. 

The gardener knows how to collect loam for 
green-house plants, by paring off afew inchesof the 
surface of a loamy grass field ; or taking in a 
body the earthy materials of an old hedgerow 
staiiding on a loamy soil. This should be carted 
to a convenient part of the garden, laid in hesqps 
or ridges, and turned over two or three times a 
year, so that every part may be heated by the sun, 
moistened by the rains or snows, and frozen by 
the winter-8 frosts. 

Peat soil is to be collected chiefly from peat 
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bogs; but also from thin dry peaty sarfi|ces^ 
which are found occupying the low parts of 
Waistt^a and commons, and sometimes woods. 
Wherever aquatic vegetable matter has accnmn* 
lated and ceased to grow, there peat may be dug, 
ei&er in surface turves, or in spitfuls from under 
the surface ; and these collected and laid in heaps 
ivill griiduaUy decay, and moulder into peat earth. 
At present there axe few districts of ^ country so 
:entirely subjected to aration, as not to admit of 
^nations where peat earth.nnybefound; but the 
time may comey when thi^ material may haye to 
be imported from llie north of Scotland, or be- 
laud) or- even from dther. states in the north of Ett- 
irope. But before sueh a aoardity occurs, it will 
^fae found thid: leaf-nxould^ especially where the 
leaves of the pinerandfir tribe are used, forms an 
iexodient substitute in.moat cades. . 

.) Sand for die purposft.of iriixing with loamj or 
4>6at, vr f6rr being usedtahme in striking the toQfe 
4lifficult cuitiingSy nta.y e&tht^ be obtaiued fifpm pits, 
Jivers, or % poundfeg. swdstoi3i^ :The .^ftings 
roff gravel are, g^oerally unsuitable, ais earthy aod 
^Mta;inangagf>Gfddeal of oxide rof iron, knbwniiy 
jthe browii or .yellow cohmjr.of suck sand. .Good 
f$knA is getierally white, car ixit sUghtly tinged. 

. Besides loam, peat, and sand, srotne rubbish of 
<)M 'buildings will be occasionadly wanted for 
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succulents, though saud anawers nearly if not 
entirely as well. This material is best obtained 
when wanted ; for when kept in a compost ground 
for a year or two, and turned over with the other 
soils, it assumes the character of a limy earth. 

Leaf*mould or vegetable mould may be consi- 
dered more in the light of a manure thab of ab 
earth. It is formed by collecting leaves together 
in heaps, carrying them to the compost ground, 
or space in some inconspicuous part of the garden 
devoted to moulds, dungs, and other stock articles, 
and there laying them in ridges^ and turning 
them over three or four times a year. It is natural 
to suppose that the nature or kind of the leaved jcol- 
lei^ted will have a material influence on the mould 
produced ; it is not however ascertained to what 
extait this is the case. Speechly collected oak 
leaves chiefly as reqiiiuring longer time to deo^^ 
and for tiiat rea«K)n beiiig more ^suitable to use 
a9 ft substitute lor taamer's barky is a ferm&aiy 
iiEig/vegetitble sikbstance to produce bottom heat. 
M^Phail coUected indiscriminately Whateverltoyes 
cai^e in his way; and he states that the sc^rts in- 
cluded all those-foimd in modern shrubbery pktn- 
tations;: they fi^jHiBnted well, and produced' 
nHould in which :l£e grew Ibe cbeimibei*^ and, with 
aoBte addition of loam,: the melob and pine^ tothe 
greatest perfection. M^Phail is the only Writer 

l2 
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who ncknowl^ulges 4hat th^re were leavea of the 
pine and fir tribe among those he collected ; but 
the inflnence of these> he^ says^ if different ff<Wi 
that of the common broad leaves of deciduoi^ 
and evergreen trees, he could not discover. Vr 
^ From observing the vegetable mould: in lold 
pme and fir forests, we are >of; opinion that th^s^ 
mould is of a di^rent %}:#l% from that of tbi^ 
l^yes of oaks and oihe^ nt^n^esm^us plants; and 
we think it might well merit the gardener's atteo^- 
tion to select a quantity of this mould, keep it h$ 
i|bself,and try whether in the culture of hea^a^d 
t^ebinthinate ^ants it would not be a good sub* 
Ptitate for peat. 

^ Mould ^f rotten dung is ano&er requisite ,^ 
^e culture of green-house plants. This is easily 
£>nned, by bringing together, in a heap or ridge, 
^ quantity of old hot-bed dung, or spit dung of 
fij^ so^ and turning it over occasionally for a 
^ear or more till it becomes, asoft black mould* 
.There, are three varieties of mould of dung whicb 
ought to he obtained if convenient, and in the 
.ccujtipost ground ought to be kept quite distinct; . 
,^ r^ The first is the mould of Jioise^ or stable-duog, 
:or that procured from old hotJ)eds; this is recl&- 
pned the strongest, and when added to earths^ is 
qomrnqnly looked on as. a manure or enrich^ 
wae^ than as an earthy ingredient. . -^^ 
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^ The second is tiie mould of cow-dung, which 
iM^ manure is very weak, and is deemed exceU 
Idkt for entering into composts preparing for bulb- 
ous ToOts, and even in mimy cases as substitutes 
for peat esurth. 

^ The third is the mould of rotten straw, such as 
&atch, packing refuse, cleanings up of ribk-*yards^ 
coverings of bedis, borders, or mushroom ridgesi 
6r in short any straw that has not been mixed itl 
any way with animal matters, as urine, excrement^ 
8ct. This forms the best substitute for peat earth; 
and for the great majority of purposes for which 
that earth is used, this mixed with a proper prb- 
portion of sand will be found eligible; mixed 
i/nth finely sifted rotten tan, sand, and a little 
loam, it forms a soil for hardy American plants, 
ill which they thrive as well as in peat or bog 



' A sort of vegetable mould, which we have seen 
<k)Mected and used with the greatest success, U 
^6 following: Form a large heap of spray of 
tihses, as clippings and cutting of hedges, old pea- 
sti^s, prunings of treies and shrubs, and any other 
^t&dXi shoots^ or l>rftnches chopped into lengths 
TO>t exceeding a foot or eighteen inches; add 
whatever of saw-dust and rotten tan can be got, 
IQid if circumstances are favourable, pea, bean, 
arid other haulm, stems of cabbages and brocolis, 
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and other garden refuse ; add further turves from 
any grassy surface not a clay — if peaty turves so 
much the better, or of the tussocks of meadows, 
and such tufts of grass and grassy roots as are 
found by ditches : add any thing else of the ve- 
getable kind than can be got : then, when all is 
collected that it is thought can be got together at 
the time, turn the heap over, and mix the whole 
well together. This done, get an equal bulk of 
ftesh stable-dung and mix along with the heap, 
in the forin of a bed, either to be covered wiA 
earth and a frame, or with earth and hand-glasses. 
An excellent hot-bed will thus be produced the 
first seaison ; and in the second, if the top earth, 
in which the plants wfere grown, and dung, 
and composition are all mixed together and 
turned over once a month or six weeks, then the 
third year there will be produced an excellent 
vegetable mould fit for any purpose, but particu- 
larly suited for American plants* 

Quick-lime is sometimes wanted in green-house 
gardening, for forming lime-water to destroy 
worms and other vermin, and to wash the fluei^' 
and walls in some places ; but as this article cannot 
long be kept fresh, it is better to get it as wanted 
from the dealers, than to lay in a stock of it. 

Scoria or smiths' ashes, soapers' waste, or any 
vitreous gravelly matter, will be wanted for form- 
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ing a platform impervious to earth-worms, on 
which to set the plants during the time they are 
out of 4oors in the summer months. If wanted, 
however;! it is chi^ifly on thfe first formation of the 
platfprm, an<i a piuall stpck for annual repairs*; 
but it is. found by experience that the most eSed- 
tual mode, and the cheapest in the end, is to pave 
the platform with flag-stones, or form a flooring of 
broken bricks and Roman cement. 

The next stock article which we shall mention 
is pots and saucers. There should be a stock of 
pots of ?dl the sizes in common use, but chiefly from 
2 to 6 inches in diameter as those most generally 
adopted in the green-house ; there should alsobe ^ 
few saucers or flats for each of the different sizes of 
pots, in case of taking any plant while in flower 
into the living-rooms. Both pots and saucers n^ui^ 
be kept quite dry in a shed formed on purpose for 
holding different stock articles, and for the opera^ 
tions of potting, propagating, cleaning plants, &c. 

Fresh greeti moss for putting on the surfaced of 
pots taken into the drawing-room ; mats for pro- 
tection, and for supplying ribbons for ties ; fln6 
black flaxen threads for ties; fine wire for the s^mi6 
purpose ; neat tapered rods of all sizes painted 
green to be tided a$ props; small wire prdps^ 
nails, lists, a brush and sponge for cleaning 
leaves, and a variety of other articles in common 
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use in gardening, should be at haml ia modeifrte 
quantities. 

Tobacco to be consumed in smoke for destroy- 
ing insects : sulphur for strewing over plants at- 
tacked by the mildew : soft soap for washing off 
the scale : brushes for applying the last, and a 
fumigating bellows for the first, are also re- 
quisites. 

There are no tools or implements peculiar to 
the green-house, but a syringe of the much im» 
proved form invented by Read, and known as 
Read's syringe ; a thermometer, and especially 
Six's registering one, which shows the extremes 
of temperature that have happened during the 
night; bell-glassy for striking cuttings; namingr 
sticks and a little white lead ; sheets of strong 
paper or pasteboard for temporary shade ; and 
a. variety of other articles common to almost 
every garden, will occasionally be brought into 
action. 

. Our enumeration of these articles may appear 
to some sufficiently formidable, and at first si^t 
would seem to deter from the idea of keeping a 
.greenrhouse in a small gardet ; but in practice 
these articles occasion no difficulty or expense, 
those of consequence being peat earth and pots. 
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Sect. II. Some general Maxims of exotic Culture. 

A plant in a pot, though conveniently circum- 
rtanced as to deportation, yet is in a highly arti- 
ficial state, requires a highly artificial culture, and 
is more liable to be injured or destroyed than on6 
growing in die common soil. A plant in a pot 
which is placed on a shelf or stage and surrounded 
by air, is much more liable to accident than one 
plunged in the soil or surrounded by earthy mat- 
ter, or even straw or leaves. The want of a steady 
temperature and degree of moisture at the roots of 
plants, is more immediately and powerfully inju- 
rious to them than atmospherical changes; earth, 
especially if rendered porous and sponge-like by 
culture, receives and gives out air and heat slowly ; 
and while the temperature of the air of a country 
may vary twenty or thirty degrees in the course 
of twenty-four hours, the soil at the depth of two 
inches will hardly be found to have varied one 
degree. With respect to moisture, every culti- 
vator knows, that in a properly constituted and 
regularly pulverized soil, whatever quantity of 
rain may fall on the surface, the soil is never sar 
turated with water, nor in times of great drought 
burnt up with heat; the porous texture of the 
soil and subsoil being at once favourable for the 
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escape of superfluous water, and adverse to its 
evaporation, by never becoming so much heated 
on the surface or conducting the heat so far down- 
wards as a close compact so^l. Now these pro- 
perties of the 9oil relatively to plants can never 
be attained by growing them in pots, and least of 
all whea these pots ar^ so placed as to be sur- 
roi:;nded by i^ir. In this state, whatever may be 
(he care of the gardener, a continual sucpession 
of changes pf temperature will take place o^ the 
outside of the ppt; apd the compact material of 
which it is composed being, a much more rapid 
conductor of heat than porous earth, those changes 
of temperature will soon be communicated to the 
web of roots which line its interior surface. 
With respect to ws^ter, a plant in a pot surrounded 
by air is equally liable to injury. If the soil be 
properly constituted) and the pot sufficiently 
drained, the wf^ter passes through the mass as 
soon as poured pn it, ^d t}ie soil at that moment 
may be said to be left i|i a state favourable for 
vegetation ; but as thp evaporation from the sur- 
£ftce and sides of the pot, ^d the transpiration of 
the plant go on, it becomes gradually less and 
kss so, BJlid if not $opA re-s^pplied| the eftrth 
would become dry and the plant shrivelled and 
liable to dii^ either from the want of ^atey, or its 
sudden application. T}iu^ the roots of a plant ip 
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a pot surrounded by air, such as the pots on k 
greeii-house stage, are liable to be alternately 
chilled and scorched by cold or heat, anc( delugedl 
or dried up by superabundance or deficiency of 
Matter, and ndthing but the unceasing care and 
attention of the gardener to lessen the tendencies 
to these e^tren^es, w6uld at all preserve the plant 
frottir destruction. Hence the advantage of plun^- 
ging pots in sand, ashes, earthy saw-dust, tan, oi- 
any porous non-condiictor ; and also of shading 
them by leaves, straw, or moss ; or, where this 
cannot be done, placing them on cool stone plat- 
forms, which do not admit air from below like 
open gradations of shelves. 

A careful imitation of nature is not always the 
proper mode of treating plants in a state of art. 
It is obviously erroneous when applied to plants of 
cultdre, as to most culinajry plants and fruit trees; 
but correct when applied to plants of fixed habits, 
as heaths, or plants whos6 characters and habits 
in a wild state it is desirable to preserve ; as for 
example medical plants, which are all rendered 
less efficacious in proportion as they are affected 
by culture. * 

' Though an imitation of nature may not be al^ 
ways the best mode of culture, yet no culture can 
be successful that is not conducted on natural 
principles. No culture can be successful which 
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does not proceed on the yalue of roots and leaves, 
as tiie foundation of all the other productions of 
the plant, and reciprocally of each otiier's growth 
-Hon the value of light to the maturation of leav» 
-^^and of heat and moisture to the promotion of 
growth, &c. 

The living principle in most plants ceases to 
exist when they are detached from die soil, and 
surrounded by air. The same may be said of the 
parts of plants artificially detached, as branches, 
shoots, leaves, &c. ; but not of bulbs and tubers^ 
which are entire plants in embryo, and, like seeds 
(which are the same thing"), may be kept out of 
the soil for some time. The living principle ifi 
plants detached from the soil, and in shoots or de^ 
tached leaves or flowers, may be preserved for ti 
considerable period by lessening evaporation from 
tiietr^BUrfaces; as by inclosing in a box Or cttse, 
paddng in loose straw, &c. ; and hence the vsdue 
of a botanic box. Life may be maintained' a^sHH 
longer -time, l>y inserting the roots or rodt ends-^ 
shoots or leaves in soil, or moisteti^difioss, strais^ 
or other matter that will Supply a moderate degrei 
of moisture. Thus it ap^eftrd that plants whbif 
in a dormant state are not entirely so; butthai^ 
^ere is going on a certain degree of circulation 
<^ sap, or waste of life, and which of course ¥^ 
guires a supply^ > 
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r cAll extraQf^ins^ «tiiHul^ applied to ^hn%> m 
fia^ures, kea| a| m uwsual season^ &c. in pre»» 
poi^ion to* ^ effects tbey produce, leave a corre-^ 
9K>ndiBg weakness when withdrawn. An extra- 
o^djiuary |>roduce of blossoms, or fruits, in zny 
one season, is commonly followed by a less thas^ 
OKUnary display in the season foUoiying. 
1^. The two gre^leilt^ stimulants to growth are 
witter and beat; the one should never be appliedi 
t^ any grea^ extent without the otiier, and both 
should be used rather to second the efforts of na^ 
Ifire, than to force her into activity. Thus, when 
p]lants ure growing vigorously they should be 
^tered freely; when slowly, sparingly ; whendor^ 
ipant, very seldom; and in the case of bulbs and 
tubers in a dormant state, scarcely at all til) 
diortly before their season of re-vegetation. 

As water and heat are the greatest stimulants 
to growth, so light is the greatest stimulant to 
perfect that growth, and render it mature. Plants 
will grow for a time with water, heat, and ait 
only, but not long; and their productions will 
never be of a green colour ; nor will their blos^ 
soms or, fruits ever arrive at the slightest degree 
of perfection. 

. The art of man can supply to plants every thing 
but light; therefore, in placing plants in artificial 
circumstances, light is the first object reqmring 
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^ttentioii. PlaatSy to enjoy the full b^^fitof 
li^ht^ must enjoy it directly from the sua; light 
which has its rays much deranged by refraction 
or depomposition) as by a prism f(»r exanq^^, will 
BQt produce #ie. same greenth of leaves, brilliant 
colour^ blossoms and fruits^ as light which has 
not passed tfairoi^ glass* But as all plants; in 
green-houses can only enjoy their light, or at 
^east a great portion of it, by receiving it through 
gla^s, hence the necessity of choosing the very 
best glass — that which is clearest and has fewest 
meq^alitie8 of surface, in order that the light may 
pass through it as little changed as possible. Ex* 
perience proves ^at the rays of light after passing 
through glass are cons^46i'^^Iy ^ore decomposedi 
^ at all events much more unfavourable to vege* 
tation, die distapce of a yard or two from the gljass, 
than closet |tp its surfi^ce. Hence the great im- 
portance of placing plants near the glass. 

Light being required for bringing the leaves q{ 
plants to perfection,' it follows that plants which 
grow all the year, as some Geramacea, must re^ 
quire abundance oflight all the year ; but that others 
which grow only once a year, as camellias and 
oranges, may pass a part of the year with less 
light than whei^ they are in a growing state. 
Natureactsinconformity to tfaislaw, and generally 
produces the growth of plants at a season of th^ 
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year when most light is afforded for maturation. 
There are a few plants which grow perpetually ; 
but these are chiefly natives of the tropics^ where 
the light is nearly equal through the year. The 
practical conclusion to be drawn from the$e 
remarius is, that such green-house plants as are in 
a growing state should, as far as is consistent with 
other arrange^ients, be placed nearest l^e light ; 
and that those which have done gn^wii^, and 
have matured their leaves, maybe placed in situa- 
tions much l^s illuminated than the others. . 

The habits of plants as to dropping their leaves 
are different Some part with the whole annually, 
and at once, and leave the plant bare, ^s deci* 
duous pli^nts ; others part only with a portion 
annually, and retain a sufficiency to render them 
perpetually clothed, as evergreens. The first 
suffer no injury from being kept whilst in a naked 
state in a sij^tion with little or no light. Hence 
^on^i^ gr^en-liquse plants, as the_ Fiu^hsia^ Almfdoy 
&:^,'f may be rfeitipyed fr6i^ the stage in their rest- 
ing-season, and placed under it, or in ^y dark 
part Qf th^ house, or in a temperate shed or cellar. 

Air (indi^enidently pf its motion as wind) is 
essential .to eyery function of plants, from germi- 
nftbtipn to ripening &e seeds^ A free circulation 
of air is ^as^tial to the flavouring of fruits, and 
in green^bousfes to the carrying off of daittp un- 
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wholesome vapours, or excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere, which when not accompanied by 
abundance of light and heat, is apt to create a 
mouldiness on plants and the surface of their 
pots, and encourage the growth of mosses and 
fungi, which are doubly injurious to plants, by 
impedingtranspiration and imbibing their nourish- 
ment. As from the moist state of the earth in the 
pots, and the warm temperature of the green- 
house compared with that of the open air during 
winter, its atmosphere must then be powerfully 
charged with moisture, hence the daily attention 
required to admit fresh air and promote its circu- 
lation. 

As the presence of air is essential to the growth 
of plants, and of fresh air to their healthy state, 
so the action of wind is essential to their strength. 
Strength of stem is not necessary to all plants, for 
example, to creepers and climbers, which, whatever 
advantage they derive from air, benefit little or no- 
thing from wind ; nor do they require to possess the 
strength of stem which wind gives, because na- 
ture has furnished them with the means of attach- 
ing themselves to other plants with strong stems. 
Wind produces in green-house plants what is 
called bushiness, or a close compact branchy 
form, which is always the best for a shrub in a pot, 
as a single stem with a head is the best for a smaU 
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tt^ey as in the case of ibe QraQge;> A salutary 

degree odvnnd is admitted to the ^en-»houite by 

opeaing the doors, and as much of the giazed 

cEnrering and sides as possiblis, when it is gently 

windy in thie open air; and the full effect of 

wind is enjoyed when the plants are set out in 

the open garden during the summer mondis. One. 

suggestion of importance we offer as connected 

mtfa the latter practice : it is, that whieti benefit is 

expected from the wind, the taU plants should not 

b^ lied to cross rods or lines by their tops, as is 

commonly &e practice, but near the lower ends 

oftiieir stems. . By this means the wind is en-*^ 

abled to bring the upper part of the stem, that is ! 

all tikat is above tite tie, into motion,— ^a thihg 

ei»i»itial to their boiefiting by wind. Where dia^ 

stem of a plant is fixed by the common mode oSs 

tying, the wind may invigorate th^ branches toi^ 

such a degree as to render them too heavy for the^ 

slender stem from which they issue, and whidi^j 

owing to Ae mode of tying, the wind cannot^ 

in«rigorate. ' . " ^ j 

Th6 habits of plants may be altered to a sur- 

prising extent The most vigorous timber tree . 

trained in the horizontal manner against a waJl, 

li^t6 a garden pear tree, will not produce its massy 

t]!«mk, ai9 when exposed on all sides to the in- 

flti^sceof the weiftther.» A shoot of the coa^mon. 

M 
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pink^ carnation, or sweetwilliam^ if left singly on 
a root and trained uprigbt to a prop, iwiU form a 
not inelegant little evergreen tree, and the same 
may be said of mignionette, and some of the an- 
nual violets. Annual plants, if their flowers be 
constantly pinched oiF when they begin to appear, 
will become perennial, and perennial plants 
forced, often become annual or biennial. 

Plants which have a natural tendency to pro- 
pagate themselves by suckers, bulbs, runners, &c., 
are generally sparing in their production of seeds. 
Annual plants can seldom be readily props^ted 
by other means than by seeds, and hence they are 
almost always fertile in their production, in all 
woody plants which propagate themselves abun- 
dantly by extension, it will increase the tendency 
to produce blossoms, to remove all suckers, and 
all shoots and branches near the ground, by which 
the whole of the vigour of the plant is tiirown 
into its upper parts; and the upper parts of 
almost^ all plants are those where blossoms are 
first produced. 

Where woody plants so treated are yet tardy 
of producing flowers, this tendency may be pro- 
moted by cutting ofi* a ring of bark from the stem ; 
or from any one of the branches of the plant, if 
the effect is meant to be limited to a branch. The 
season for performing this operation, is when the 
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plant is in a growing state in. spring : the ring 
or circde of bark should not exceed, a fourth of an 
inch in width, in order that it may heal up at the 
end of the same season, or in the course oTthe 
next year. In green-house plants, the best part 
of the stem on which to perfonn the operation, is 
immediately under the surface of the soil, by 
which, means the notch is unseen. The ring 
should penetrate to the wood, but no deeper. 

The rationale of the operation of ringing is as 
follows: — ^The sap of plants, when they begin to 
grow in sprii^g, rises from the roots to the upper 
extremities of the shoots through the vessels of 
the wood, and chiefly of the young wood : it is 
elaborated orjMrepared by the. leaves, as the 
blood of man is by his lungs and liyer, and then 
it is returned by the bark, nourishing each part 
as.it goes along, and carrying down a large 
supply of nourishment to deposit in the root for next 
season. Now the ring intercepts the supply, of 
nourishment on its way to the root, and obliges it 
to be deposited in the buds of the branches; thus 
giving a great accession offeree to them, and causing 
some or many of them to become blossom buds, 
which would not otherwise have been so. These 
blossom buds of course come into operation the 
succeeding year, while in the mean time the ring 
has grown up, and the qrculation of Ae sap goes 

M 2^ 
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on in its usual way. If it does not grow up^ but 
continues open from having been inade too wide 
or from other causes, the plant will become 
weaker and weaker every year, and in a few ydars 
die. This stimulus, therefore, though useful 
with over luxuriant plants, requires to be used 
with caution. 

Ringing after a plant is in blossom having the 
same tendency to stop up, and throw back into the 
stem and branches that patt of the concocted sap 
or blood intended for the root, will aid in causing 
the blossoms to set, and in maturing the seed and 
enlarging the fruit of fruit trees produced the 
same year. 

That part of a plant which has most tendency 
to increase its magnitude, or to produce blos- 
soms, is the least suitable for being taken off to 
be used as cuttings or grafts. Thus the top shoots 
of heaths, and the tops of the vigorous shoots or 
suckers of roses, and of oranges, camellias, and 
idl plants struck by cuttings, will not strike so 
readily as the less vigorous horizontal side^shoots, 
and especially such as are near the ground. 

Although planting, transplanting, grafting, and 
other important operations of culture are per- 
formed with most ease, expedition^ and certainty 
of success, at particular seasons ; yet there is 
scarcely any season in which they may not be 
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performed, if extraordinary care be taken in the 
performance, and in regulating the elements of 
growth, as heat, light, air, water, &c., afterwards. 
These maxims refer chiefly to the green-house ; 
and perhaps they may expand a little the ideas of 
such readers as may be but slightly acquainted 
either with practical gardening or vegetable phy- 
siology. To the gardener who is ambitious of 
operating on just principles, they will be of some 
assistance in enabling him to generalize his ideas 
on different parts of his art. 

Sect. III. Management of Green-house Plants 
in Summer. 

WheiJier the erection of the green-house was 
completed*and stocked with plants in the autumn 
or spring, the first important operation required 
to be performed in their management, is the pro-^ 
cess of shifting, and this almost always takes 
plaee in the beginning of the summer quarter. 

Shifting, is the transplanting of the plants from 
one potto another; generally from a smaller pot 
to a larger, but sometimes to a smaller pot, or to 
one of the same size. The common object is to 
strengthen the roots of the plant by a supply of 
fresh mouldy and an occasional object maybe 
to change the manner of growth of the plant by a 
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change of mould and a change of pot All plants 
in pots require shifting occasionally, for so small 
a quantity of earth as a pot contains is easily ex- 
hausted ; but some plants require it more fire- 
quently than others, from the nature of their 
roots and their habits of growth. Plants that 
transpire freely, as the Geram^e^ and Scitaminea, 
require more frequent renewals of mould, than 
such as have few pores on their surface, as the 
Ericea, Succulents, &c. The reason is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; the former orders of plants re- 
quiring much larger supplies of water than the 
other. 

No garden, however small, which contains a 
green-house, or pits and frames, can be without a 
shed for holding tools, pots, and other articles ; 
smd in this shed there is generally a table or bench 
for shifting, and for other operations with plants 
in pots. Preparatory to shifting, there should 
be a quantity of different sized pots looked out 
and cleaned, and sherds or pieces of broken pots 
prepared for cov ring the holes in their bottoms ; 
next some loam, peat, sand, and vegetable mould, 
should be sifted and laid on heaps on the back 
part of the bench ; and at hand in the shed there 
should be a pot or two of gravel for covering the 
bottoms of some pots, in addition to the sherds or 
crocks, some lime rubbidh, props, and ties, &c. 
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About the middle or end of May, the operation 
may be commenced, by removing a few plants 
from one end of the stage to the shed. Then 
taking one of the pots, proceed to turn the plant 
out of it with the ball of earth entire, by turning 
the pot upside down, and striking the edge of the 
pot against the front edge of the table or bench. 
Examine the roots if they are healthy, much 
matted, or but sparingly wound round the ball of 
earth. If they are not healthy, the best plan will 
be to shake off all the earth, and cut off all the 
unhealijiy fibres, and repot the plant in a smaller 
pot well drained, first by* placing a sherd with 
the hollow side over the hole, and next by cover- 
ing the bottom of the pot with an inch of gravel; 
and the mould used should have a litde more sand 
added to it, than what is given to the plant in its 
healthy state, in order to^ let the water pass freely 
through it to the gravel. 

If the ball is much UKitted with roots, and these 
are in a healthy state, it is a sure indication of the 
vigour of the plant, audits requiring a larger pot; 
and if it is desired tiiatthe plant should continue 
increasing in size, a larger pot may be given it. 
If, on the contrary, it is desired that the size of the 
plant should not be increased on account of want 
of room in the green-house, then, without cutting 
or breaking the roots, the ball should be broken. 
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and the greater part of the earth shaken out from 
among the roots, and the plant replaced in th^ 
same pot (previously cleared and a crock put on 
the hole), and carefully filled in with fresh mould; 
lifting the pot and striking its bottom against tiie 
surface of the bench to cause the mould to settle 
properly about the roots, and gently thrusting a 
small round stick not larger than a man's little 
finger down among the roots for the same purpose. 
If the plant is to be shifted into the same or a 
larger ipo%, this is always done with the ball nearly 
entire, and the web of fibres preserved untouched. 
Pick out from the under side of the ball the sherds 
jor other matters used in covering the pot, and re- 
move from its upper surface as much of the earth 
as is hard, sodden, mossy, or without roots. Then 
loosen the earth and matted roots, by gently patting 
the side of the ball with the hand, or by moderately 
pressing it between both hands. Shake ofi*all the 
earth llius loosened, and having the pot in which 
it formerly was, cleaned, or another pot of the same 
size, oralarger pot, ready prepared, put in a quanti- 
ty of fresh mould sufficient to raise the crown of the 
roots to about half an inch below the rim of the pot. 
On this mould set the plant, and add more earth 
round it, lightly beating the pot on the bench to 
settle it among the fibres, and using a small flat 
stick or spatula to press it down between the ball 
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and the rim of the pot^ taking care that no injury 
is done to the web of fibres. Add mould till the 
surface of the whole is level wilh the rim of the 
pot; Qhd having given the last gentle beat on the 
bench, and seen that the stem of the plant stands 
upright, and at right angles to the surface of the 
pot, set it on a level surface beside the others 
which are shifted, there to be watered and stand 
till the earth settles. 

Instead of the above mode, the former practice, 
and one still persisted in by some old gardeners, 
is, to pare off the greater part of the web of fibres 
with a knife, and then, without even loosening the 
remaining part of the ball, to set it in a large pot 
among fresh earth. As the mouths as absorbing 
pores of the fibres are chiefly at the extreme ends 
of the fibres, the absurdity of this practice i^ 
evident, and only the most hardy free-growing 
kinds of plants can withstand it. If practised on 
the finer heaths, proteas, and camellias, it would 
either kill them at once, or render them $o weakly 
that they would not recover for several years, 
even if put under good management. An eit- 
perienced writer on plants in pots, the late Mr. 
Gushing, foreman of the hot-houses at the Ham- 
mersmith nursery, states, that he believes *^ more 
plants have been destroyed by this practice, than 
by any other point of mismanagement whatever." 
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If the plant is in a healthy state, and the roote 
bit sparingly wound round the ball of earth, the 
size of po,t need not be increased ; but the drainage 
and surface must be removed, and the plant re- 
placed on a fresh drainage with a little mould, 
and surfaced over in the same manner. Well 
shaken, it may be set on the platform or floor and 
watered. 

Green-house plants for the most part require a 
considerable share of pot room, especially the 
deciduous kinds which grow in rich soil, and 
have large leaves, ajs the Geraniacece; but great 
caution is necessary to avoid over-potting such 
kinds as grow in peat soil ; these plants being 
always much more easily killed in large than in 
small pots. It is common for tiieoretical cultivators 
to observe, that the larger the mass of earth in the 
pot, the nearer the state of nature, the more the 
nourishment, and the less the influence of extreme 
beat or cold on the roots. But these arguments, 
though palpable, are found by every practical 
gardener to be quite fallacious. The reason seems 
to.be, that the water which is necessarily often 
applied to large masses of earth in pots, when 
such earth is jiot fully occupied by roots, stagnates 
and. rots the fibres, and the consequence is that 
sodden appearance, commonly called souring the 
soil, in which no plant lio we ver hardy will prosper. 
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A dozen or two of the plants being shifted, and 
once or twice watered with a rose or dispenser on 
the watering-pot, so as to settle the earth well 
about :the roots, then begin with the first plant 
shifted, place it on the bench, and see if it requires 
pruning, tying to a prop, or otherwise dressing, 
before returning it to the house. Perform these 
things with all those shifted, and afterwards re- 
turn them to the green-house, and replace them 
on the stage as before ; unless some from disease 
have been so deprived of roots as to render it 
necessary to put them in a part of the house 
where they may be shaded for a few days. 

In general, however, it is best in the course of 
taJcing out the plants for shifting to put to one 
side all diseased plants, or such as are covered 
with insects, or are overgrown and require cutting 
down, or extraordinary pruning, till the end, 
when they can be attended to by themselves. 

In pruning, thinning, and tying up green-house 
{dants, the greatest nicety is required, so as to 
preserve a symmetrical form, and yet graceful airy 
appearance. All cuts should be made close under 
an eye, or bud, or leaf, or protruding shoot, and 
wath a sharp penknife. Elegant tapering rods 
painted of a light green, and small black threads, 
should be used as ties, neatly cut off at the knots, 
and not so tightly put round the shoots of the 
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plant as to impede the progress of the sap in the 
baii:, and cause, as often happens with common 
miUAing ties, a swelled ring abov^ the tie. 

If plants require to be washed to free them from 
insects or dirt, the best way is to use a soft sponge 
for tiie leaves, and a/ small brush for the stems 
and branches; and to use no liquid but pure 
water. Many other washes and compositions are 
recommended ; but excepting one, which we shall 
afterwards mention as fit to be applied to the 
flues and some parts of the walls, we consider 
nothing so efficacious as the liberal use of clean 
water. 

When the plants are all shifted and replaced, 
and those whicli have been deprived of most rf 
their roots shaded, it will be necessary for a few 
days to watch for any changes that may take 
place. If the weather happens to be cloudy^ it 
is probable nothing will occur; but if there 
should be much bright sun-shine, some of the 
plants that have had a good deal of earth taken 
from their roots, will probably flag or droop tiicir 
leaves. When this occurs, the best mode is at 
once to shade the whole house during three or 
four hours of the middle of each day, by spread'- 
ing mats over the roof. This and gentle Water- 
ings twice a day will completely re^tablisli the 
whole. 
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. This brihga us^ to the conclusion of the iirst 
grand summer operation, and indeed the most 
important of the whole year. The next is the ta- 
lcing out the plants, and placing them in their 
summer quarters. 

The middle of June is the usual period for 
placing green-house plants in the open tiir ; though 
the hardier kinds, as myrtles, diosmas, correas, 
and most of the green-house plants which are 
natives of the south of Europe, might be put out 
by the end of May. An old rule of gardeners 
was, to venture them out when the mulberry had 
expanded its foliage. 

The object in view in placing out green-house 
plants, is to harden and invigorate them by ex- 
posing them to tiie weather, and to lessen the 
trouble of attending to them, by enabling them to 
receive the natural mins and dews, and by ren- 
dering less frequent the labour of opening and 
shutting the green-house sashes. In part also 
the object is, to get the use of the green-house 
£>r growing a few tender annuals. 

The situation in which they are to be placed in 
the open air^ should be sheltered from high winds, 
but not locked up irom moderate breezes ; it 
should be somewhat shaded, so as to moderate 
^evaporation from the surface of the leaves of &e 
plants, and which is greatly increased by the 
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direct influ^ice of the sun, aad the greater 
dr3mess of the air with which they are now siur* 
rounded than that of the green^iouse : and it 
should have a surface impervious to worms, as, 
next to over-watering, nothing is more injurious to 
plants in pots than these vermin. 

If there is no platform with all these requisites, 
then situations may he chosen in the north or east 
Aide of walls or hedges, or a situation may be 
prepared on purpose. This is to be done by 
surrouadingand intersecting it by wattled hurdles 
(pannels of wicker-work generally 6 or 6 feet 
long and 4 or 4^ feet high), and by levelling 
the ground, saturating it with, lime-water, then 
<;oating it over with slacked lime and gravel,^ or 
lime and ashes, or soapers' waste, and lastly rolling 
these till they form a smooth compact surface. 
Properly executed, this sort of platform will keep 
out the wonns for one season ; but a paved sur- 
face, or setting the plants on bricks, tiles, . or 
boards, is preferable. 

It sometimes happens that there are not un- 
suitable places for a part of the green-house plants 
in walks and paved court-yards about the house ; 
and this is not only a fortunate circumstance for 
the plants, but adds a peculiar and luxurious 
chaim to the dwelling. Even lining the sides of 
broad'gravel walks with pots of the hardier sorts 
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has a fine effect, and they will pass their stitn^ 
mer thare very well, and not receive many worms 
from the well-rolled gravel. 

Formerly it was the practice to plunge the 
green-house plants, during summer, along the 
borders of the kitchen garden, or in front of the 
shrubbery, and sometimes in groups by themselves 
in the flower garden. Large orange trees, myr- 
tles, and free-flowering geraniums, produce a 
charming effect in this way, and may still be so 
treated ; but the practice would be ruinous to the 
more tender plants; and even geraniums^ and 
<^er rapid-growing spongy plants, never recover 
during the whole succeeding winter the check of 
taking them out of the ground. In fact, when ge^ 
raniums are so treated, it should be with a view of 
never returning them to the green-house ; but 
eitibier of letting them remain till they are killed 
by frost, or of taking them up when fin»t touched 
by cold, cutting off their tops, and preserving the 
roots in sand in a dry cellar during winter, for 
re-planting in spring. In this way some hor- 
ticulturists have treated many of the ^ hardier 
pelargoniums annually, sdid thus obtained a 
great accession of beauty to their borders and 
parterres. ^ 

Large orange trees sunk in* the ground, so as 
to conceal their boxes, and then the boxes and 
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general surface covered with, turf, have a charm- 
ing appearance. Those In the flower garden at 
Nuneham are so treated annually, and confirm our 
observation. In some other places, where the 
orange trees are planted in the soil, the entire 
supenriructure is removed during summer, and the 
ground turfed over. This also is charming, and 
occmrring unexpectedly in a fine pleasure ground 
or flower garden^ reminds the travelled spectator 
of the orange groves of Genoa and Naples. 

On whatever sort of surfieu^e or situation the 
idants are to be placed, they must not be crowded 
so as to exclude the air, sun, and weather from 
their sides and pots ; nor must they, as before 
observed, be tied at the tops of their stems, but 
at a small distance above their pots. The same 
general principles of arraingement should be pre- 
served, as in setting them on the green-house 
stage. Each genus or natural family ought to 
be kepttogeliier in all die groups, beds, or other 
masses in which the plants may be set: the 
tallest should be placed in the middle^ and the 
dope to the margin or margins should be free 
and irregolary and not of that stifi* shorn appear- 
ance before reprobated. 

The plants being thus established in their sum- 
mer situation, all that becomes necessary is to 
look over them once a day to see that none are 
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blown over, or otherwise injured : — to observe and 
supply any that may Want water : — ^to examine the 
ball and drainage of such as appear over-watered^ 
and to take care that they be sparingly supplied 
for the time to come. In some pots worms may 
probably find their way; and they may either.be 
killed where they are, by watering with lime^ 
water, or the ball may be turned out of the pot, 
and the worm, which will generally be found 
outside of the bdl, may be picked out by hand. 
Any vermin that may appear on the leaves should 
be picked off, or washed off by the sjrringe ; but^ 
in general the small birds keep down the aphides 
and other insects which atti^Jc these plants during 
the summer. All dead leaves must be picked off 
as they appear ; all weeds pulled o^% and any 
holes or 4erangements, by Watering or other cm uses, ^ 
in the surface of the pots, filled up with fresh 
eartii. 

During dry weather, watering will have to be 
performed every day ; the best time is the evening, 
and the safest plan is first to supply all the pots 
according to jllieir wants, and then, if the weather 
is not more tiian usucdly cold, to sjrringe them 
over their tops. 



y 
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Sect, IV. Management qf Green-house Plants in 
Autumn. 

The principal tatmtn opefstiDB is that of re- 
turning the pkbots to the greeinhouse. This is 
generally done in the conrse of the month of 
September^ conmeneing with tiier more tender 
Cape and SMth^sea plants^ and ending with the 
liiofe hardy specisB of Are South of Borope. 

Gre^d-htMise pfanis are never shifted at Ais 
wemo% asitinmt iKtended, or duiraS)^ Ihatiiiey 
ahbuld cdntitni^gniwingdni^ the aottann and 
#im^ nfiMths; Some f^bantSy however, from 
disetidle, #QMii^ ^ po* toeidting, or some other 
accid^cd c^tnle, ma^ require to he fresh potted, 
and most of llieia wiQ be improwd by refreshing 
tiieir surfecei^ wifk i. littte new motttd, first re* 
moving the caked or mossy suiface crost, and 
then stirring and incorp(»rating it with what is 
below. 

Those plants which have stood aboire the sur- 
6stce, should be gonfe oynr a week or ten days 
before it is intended to take them in, and all tiie 
rootis which have grown throngh the dmitaing^ 
hole cut off close to it. Where many roots have 
protruded, this will give the plant a check, which 
is better received here than in the green-house ; 
because the cool surface on which they stand will 
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not dry up the roots like the dry boards of the 
stage. Plaents which have been plunged should 
have their pots lifted up with a twist, which will 
break any roots that may have gone thromgh into 
the soil, and then they can be cut off snio^ly 
with a knife, and the pot replaced in tts hole. . 
Sometimes the pot breaks in this operation, in 
which case the piant must be carefully repotted. 

Tbe plants being thus prepared, the next thing 
is to attend to the green^house. Any repiurs 
which may have been wanted will have h^en 
efiectcxl either immediatdy after the plants were 
removed, or in the course of &e summer. Paints ' 
ing the wood'Work, and white-washing t\m waljis 
and flues, is g^neraliy done once in two ^r th^cee 
ymirs; broken gla3s is immediately m^ndledt; and: 
the flues are swc^ oncen year at least, and gfin^ 
rally at this time. After cleaning tbem, they niay 
he proved with a fire of damp sfra^, to asqertian 
if there are any cracks that will admit unoke. 

Thiugsheing' iio w ready, jOommeiK)e by ibringing 
in the more tender isorts, aiid pkcing ^m in their 
situations. If &e weather is still mijd, th^miiy 
remain there three or four days with the roojf 
sashes and front frames off or quite o|>en. Next, 
if there are any very large pots or boxes, as of 
oranges, camidflias, &c., they, though not the next 
in tenderness, may be taken in, in order to get 

N 2 
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them placed while there is most room for men to 
move about Then proceed with all the rest of 
the plants, excepting such myrtles, tod South of 
Europe or hardy sorts, as are to be kept a month 
or two in a pit, to leave room in the green-house 
for a few Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. The 
plants also, by thus being placed thinner when 
first set in, will be less likely to lose the leaves 
of the young shoots by damping oC All the 
plants being put in, in a day or two, or as the 
weather dictates, put on the sashes of the roof. 
The front and end sashes or openings need not 
be shut for a week or two, unless in the case of 
very sharp winds ; for it seldom happens that any 
frost occurs in September or October, and often 
not in November, that will injure green-house 
plants protected by the roof from perpendicular 
cold and rains. 

About the beginning of November, most of 
the front sashes will be shut at nights, and pro- 
bably a fire now and then made to dry off any 
damps or mouldiness which may appear on the 
pots ; but during the day abimdance of air must 
be given by openings here and there, in the roof, 
side, and ends. 

If any Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Stock July- 
flowers, or other choice hardy flowers, are to be 
prolonged in the green-house, they will now be 
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set in, if not before; and care must be taken to do 
this in a perfectly dry day, otherwise the damp 
atmosphere that would .be created by the evapora- 
tion of their leaves during the first night would 
be highly injurious. 

In making fires to dry up damps, most people 
choose the evenings: this has the effect of in- 
creasing the damps by increasing the evaporation, 
which cannot be carried off in the night for want 
of a circulation of air. The best way is to make 
the fire early in the morning, and, as soon as the 
external air admits, to open the sashes in different 
parts of the house to promote a circulation, which 
will soon carry off all the damps. About mid- 
day the fire should be allowed to go out, and it 
need not be renewed in this way oftener than 
twice a week, and that only in very foggy weather. 
A very good plan, and one which in effect more 
rapidly removes damps than the use of flues, is to 
bum two or three pots of charcoal or coal coke in 
the floor of the house ; it is surprising how com- 
pletely this dries up the air in a short time, by 
that which passes through the ignited matters 
being completely deprived of moisture. Being 
also deprived of its oxygen, it must render the 
atmosphere of the house less wholesome for the 
human species ; but this does not affect the plants, 
which in the meantime are cured of mouldiness. 
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akid the ailr will attain its equilibrium of salubrity 
la a very few hours afterwards. 

The plants being now arranged as they were 
.when originally plained in the house, all that is 
requisite is to attend to air, water, heat, and clesoi- 
lijoess. 

Air must be given eveiy day when- the thermo- 
meter in the shade is above 82^ The ther- 
mometer in the green-house may, for the sake 
of air, fell to 45^ without injury ; but it is better 
for tl^ plants that it should stand mornings and 
evenings at 48"" or aeariy so. 

Water will be required in considerable quan- 
tities when the plants are first set in, as they are 
then still in a growing state; but the quantity 
must be gradually l&isened as the days shorten 
and the weather becomes more foggy, moist, and 
tQoId. The greatest care must be taken not to spill 
any on the leaves of t&e [dants, and so to adjust 
the quantity poured on tiie pots that as little as 
possible may run through them to wet the shelves, 
as these and the floor when wetted, greatly in- 
creaise the damps by the evaporation which takes 
place from all moist surfabei^ and from all water 
not frozen. 

In frosty 5^ea»her when the heat of the green- 
hoffise depends entirely on t^ use of fire, it 
should seldom bp raised above 43*^ or 45''. With 
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the fire and sun it may reach 50^ ; but with ^rt 
alone 42^ or 43^ is even safer than 45'', which is apt 
to dry up the earth in the pots too nqpidly, and 
to occasion frequent watering; and alternate 
watering and drying when plants are not in a 
growing state is ruinous to them, and kills many 
whose destruction is attributed directly to the 
frost Ijf green-house plants are kept very dry, 
and have been well haid^ned after they were set 
in by the free admission of air, they will not be 
kille4 or greatly injured by a few hours tempera* 
ture of 35®, or la day or two of tiie temperature of 
4{f • We have known the earth in pots (rf Heatibs, 
Camellias, and Mesembryandiemums, to be frozen 
for two days together smd yet &e plants live. 

Cleanliness oomprises removing mouldiness 
from the surface of the pot$, by scraping it off) 
picking off all decayed or decaying leaves and 
flowiers before th^ have time to drop, waiting 
dirt o^ the leaves wi<9i a sponge^ and burning 
tobacco so as to fill the house with its smcdce, for 
destroying the aphides. The paths and shelves 
should be kept quite clean, but in doing so taking 
care not to cover the leaves of the plants with 
dust. 

Where bulbs are grown in a gr9en4iouse, they 
must or i^iould be planted in the course of th^ 
autumn ; and the earlier in October this operation 
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is commenced, the better. There are scarcely any 
that are not best planted at this time, either of 
tender or hardy bulbs. The soils have been 
already mentioned : when planted, the pots may 
be set in a pit or frame kept well covered at 
nights to exclude the frost ; and when they begin 
to grow they should have heat, either by being 
brought to the green-house, or by having the air 
of the pit or hot-bed warmed by flues or a lining 
of dung. 

With some cultivators it is the practice to plant 
the lance and Gladioli in pots, and plunge them in 
the open garden along with the hardy bulbs in pre- 
paration for forcing. There they are covered 
with 6 or 8 inches of old tan, and when they 
have germinated an inch or two above the sur- 
fiace of the pots, they are taken up and brought 
into the green-house. We have already (page 1 17) 
mentioned this as the best plan with common 
bulbs, whether they are to be blown in pots of 
earth, or in glasses of water. 

Sect. V, Management of Green-house Plants 
during Winter. 

The winter quarter is characterized by no par- 
ticular feature of management, though it is the 
most difficult to get over with safety. 
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la Noyember, the first month of winter, the 
great difficulty is to prevent the fogs and damps 
fipom rotting off the young shoots which have 
scarcely finished growing, and from denuding 
large succulent-leaved plants of their foliage ; all 
that can be done is to make fires early in the 
morning, every morning if requisite, but at least 
twice a week, and to open the sashes freely during 
the day. During this month and the early part 
of December, much more is to be dreaded from 
damps' than from dry colds or frosts. 

Towards Christmas the weather begins to grow 
very severe; but the atmosphere is now less 
charged with moisture than before. Less risk is 
now incurred from damps ; but more to be dreaded 
from the alternate drying and watering of the 
earth in the pots. There is no mode of avoiding 
this entirely ; but there are several points which 
if carefully attended to will lessen the evil in a 
considerable degree. The first is, not to attempt 
to raise the temperature of the house during 
night to above 42** ; if left at 45'' in the even- 
ing, with a moderate fire at work, it will probably 
be at 40"* or 38° early next ipoming, when the fire 
should be renewed to increase the heat a little, 
and then during the day, with the joint heat of 
the spent fire and the sun, it may be allowed to 
rise to 48°. 
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The next iking is (where practicable) to cover 
as much ajs possible of the roof, side, and ends, 
with mats, which keeps up the temperature by 
retaining the heat already there, instead of gene- 
rating heat By the use of mats the air of the 
house is not nearly so much dried as by fire heat, 
and consequently much less water is wanted. 

The water used in the green-house during the 
wiirter and spring months, should eith^ haTe 
stood in it for 20 <^ 24 hours, or be placed for an 
hour or two OY&t the furnace or on the flues^ so 
as to attain a temperature of 48^. This is a 
little higher than the temperature of the air of 
the house, because the earth of the pots will ge- 
nerally be found a little wanner than the air which 
surrounds them ; and it would be as injurious to 
cool it down to the air of the house, as it would 
be to cool the earth round the roots of plants in 
the open air, down to that of the frozen atoio- 
sphere with which their tops are surrounded. 

Air must be given with discretion ; but still if 
possible once every day, during what sunshine or 
clear moments may occur from 1 1 to 3 o'clock. 
Caore mmt be taken tliat it does not enter in cur- 
rents ; fi»r a strong current of cold air directed 
against any pne plant, or group of plants, will as 
effectually produce destruction as if their roots 
were to be frozen in the pot : some, *o guard 
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against this, place a mat or netting before the 
openings during high or frosty winds. 

All decayed leaves, mouldiaess, and every thing 
contrary to the most iastidious cleanliness, should 
be jremoved as sootx as they app^ur ; mid when 
unfortunately any plant dies, it should be takea 
out to the refuse heap, and its place divided among 
those adjoining: it will be to ihem an advantage, 
by giving them more air and light ; — affording in 
tills respect a parallel to the effects of the same 
event among our own kiikd. 

The Chrysanthemums and othet plants taken 
in to flower in Octob^, will mostly be over by 
the end of December ; they may therefore uow be 
taken out : the Dahlias set in a dry shed or cellar 
from which the froSt is excluded ; the Chrysan* 
diemums set in cold frames or in any warm shel-^^ 
tered spot; and Ihe Stocks, or other annuals or 
biennials that have flowered and are done with^ 
thrown on the compost dunghill. In the room of 
these may be introduced the hardier plants, kept 
out in pits and frames, and some or all of the bulbs. 
The pots should be nicely cleaned ; and in order to 
produce a tasteful arrangement of the stage, it will 
at this time be desirsd>le to reset the whole. 

Some of the bulbs and sotoe pots df mignionette 
should be placed at that end or part of the house 
where the flue enters, in order to receivse a little 
more heat Aan the average temperature of the 
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house. This will probably bring the bulbs into 
blossom soon after Christmas ; especially some of 
the Crocuses, Aconites, blue Hyacinths, and Van 
Thol Tulips. In that situation the mignionette 
will flower freely, and fill the air of the house 
with its grateful odour. 

Sect. VI. Management of Green^hause Plants 
in Spring. 

About the middle of February many of the 
green-house plants will be observed to be begin- 
ning to grow. Insects also at this time make their 
appearance, and some tender species that had 
stood the shock of winter now die off in a manner 
not easily accounted for. 

Many plants also begin to show their blossom 
buds at this season ; and as the days lengthen 
apace, and more light is supplied by nature, more 
heat and water may be added by man to encou- 
rage vegetation, and render the villa green-house 
not merely a protection for plants during winter, 
like that of the nursery-man, but a place for 
enjoying plants when they are not to be enjoyed 
in the open garden. 

To the usual routine operations of the green- 
house, the spring season adds those of destroying 
insects, and propagating plants by seeds or cut- 
tings or other means. 

The heat of the house in February may be 
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raised to 48'' or 50> during sunshine to en- 
courage growth and blossoms; but need not 
be higher than 44® in the evening, or 40*^ the fol- 
lowing morning. Many maintain a lower tempe- 
rature; but our object in the villa greeti-house is 
to cause the plants to look well at this season. 

The supplies of water may be increased, espe- 
cially to plants in a growing or flowering statfe, 
and to such as are in the warmest part of the 
house. The bulbs will require it liberally till 
they come into full flower, when it may be with- 
. draMm by degrees, and as their foliage begins to 
grow yellow and decay, it may be gradually left 
off: . 

Air should be given in the middle of every 
day if possible during February, and in mild 
weather in March and April during the time the 
sun is above the horizon, but not later. With 
May the practice of leaving the front-sashes and 
doors open all night may commence, but must be 
conducted with caution. 

Subsect. 1. Insects and Diseases to which Green' 
house Plants are liable. 

The principal insects which infest green-house 
plants are the aphis or green fly, the coccus 
or orange-bug, and the acarus or red spider ; 
other insects, as flies, wasps, caterpillars, earwigs. 
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beetles, &:c., do but little karmy or are easily talctn, 
or scared. Snails and y^orm§, whei^ they find 
their way into the hoti«e, s«re more injuriotis. 

The aphis or green fly is destroyed with ease 
and certainty by fuifiigaftlon with tobacco- Fw 
this purpose there is a sort of refose toiittcco 
sold in the shops, and an appropriate bellows, 
with a receptacle in its nosle for the tobacco; 
by which means the stnOke is blown otit at the 
end of the nosle, fhrdugh a dififpenaer or t^se 
like that of a watering-pot. The mode com* 
monly adopted by gardeners however, and coe 
fully as effectusd, and attended with less W8(ste of 
tobacco and trouble, is as follows. 

Either gh)w a feW plants of tobacco ^fi puipose 
for fumigation, ct procure a quantity of 1^^ (dieap- 
eat tobacco, which last will be found the strongest 
a^ best for ike purpose of fumigation. Theil tak^ 
ing what may be considered a Sufficient ({uaii^iy 
toiiH t^ air of 1^ house With sm^e, ofen it mt 
into leaves or fragments, asid sprinkle it witib 
water to prevent its burning too quick : next pro- 
vide a middling-sized flower-pot, in the side of 
which near the bottom a hole must be pierced 
witii acdd chisel and hsmxt&t; put a few lighted 
coals tntO'die pot, and strew alitfie of the moistefeisd 
tobacco over them ; then by blowing with a parr 
of common belows at ^e bale in tiie side, smoViC 
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sufficient to fill the air of the house may be pro- 
cured in the space of ten or fifteen minutes. The 
calmest Wea^r must be chosen for this wbrk^ 
allterwise ihere will he a waste of smoke ; and it 
ifmst be repeated two or more CT^nga in suc^ 
cessi<m^ if &e insects are m great tigour. 

The coccus or bug is never very numerous in 
a greea-lKmse. Washes of soap-suds and of soft 
soap and sulpbmr have been recommended for 
destroying it ; but things must have b^en in a very 
neglected state when it becomes too numerous ta 
be picked off by hand^ or brushed off wi^^ brtish 
and a little warm water. From the under sides 
of ^ leaves of the orange tribe and o&ecplants, 
it may also be wai^d off with a sponge. 

The acaras, or red sprcbr, is the most pemi* 
ciousofdll the insects whidi infest plants; but 
happily dieare is a specific ant^ote for this eMm^, 
ai^ certain in its effects as snl{diur is in curing the 
itch, the ulcers of which in llw huma» body are 
infested by^sncrther species of acarus. This is 
the application of wat^ to the leaves of plants 
infested by thii^ (insect In common cases Water 
may be applied liberally horn the rose df lihe 
watering-pot, or from the watering^engine or 
i^inge ; and in cases where this mode might 
over-water the rooti^, water must b^ applied in Ae 
form of st^m, by watering the flues after they 
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have been heated by a brisk fire, or by raising 
the temperature of the house in a cloudy day, 
or in any afternoon or evening, to HOP or 60®, 
and then watering all the paths and floor, where 
it will not injure the plants. Other modes might 
be mentioned for generating steam for the destruc- 
tion of these insects ; but they are never so pre- 
valent in a green-house as they are in hot-houses, 
and other forcing-houses, and even in cucumber 
and melon frames, and therefore the less care is 
requisite to destroy them. 

A mode may be mentioned for destroying these 
insects without the use of water, which, thoi^^h 
chiefly applicable to plant-houses kept at a higher 
temperature than the green-house, may sometimes 
be used there, especially as it kills the aphides. 
It is to wash the flues with flower of brimstone 
mixed with a little white-wash. This is practised 
by that curious cultivator of plants, Mr. Curatcwr 
Anderson of the Chelsea Botanic Gardens ; and it 
is said that half a pound of brimstone will kill all 
the spiders and all other vermin of the insect kind 
in a house 100 feet long and of ordinary breads. 

Raising the temperature of the house, and 
watering the paths with volatile alkali, has been 
tried on a small scale, and is said to produce the 
same efiect; but this is rather "an expensive pro- 
cess. A similar end has been attained in the 
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culture of the pine apple by watering with urine ; 
but this leaves effects so long felt by the olfietctory 
nerves, that it cannot be recommended for a villa 
green-house. Water, therefore, and chiefly ap* 
plied by the syringe, may be considered as the 
best cure for the red spider. 

A precautionary measure against this and other 
insects may be mentioned : it is to wash once a 
year, at the season when the plants are returaed 
to the house, all the joints and crevices of the 
wood-work, walls, shelves, stage, and all crevices 
whatever, with a mixture composed of soft soap and 
sulfihur. This is said to destroy the eggs which 
may be deposited in these places. We question 
very much if it will j but if it does not, there can be 
no great expense or loss of time in using it. A 
wash of quick-lime and water we should think 
likely to do as well; but in truth we do not 
think that in a green-house properly constructed 
andjudiciously managed, either can ever become 
necessary. 

Flies and wasps are chiefly injurious in the 
green-house during summer, when the plants are 
out of doors, and when the peaches, figs, and 
grapes are beginning to ripen. To attract the 
flies from peaches, place phials or bottles of water 
with the mouths honeyed near them ; or place a 
few saucers of fly-water on the stage. Wasps 

o 
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at thiM season ane not froublesome ; but wbeatlie 
grapea and kte grop of figf are ripenisg, then the 
large blue fly aii4 wasps abound* There are 
only two effectual ways of preserving the fruit 
from their attacks :> the first and best is to hav^ 
all the openings of the gre^i-house oovered with 
a fine netting, the meshes of which are notlafger 
than thi^ quarters of an inch. This will effectu- 
ally exclude them, as no large fly or wasp can 
eiiter a space of that dimension with its wi^gii 
exte^nded, and they will rarely attempt* creeping 
in. The second mode is to secure the bunches of 
grapes singly, by covering them with bags of 
gauze or of silver paper, — a bftdplsm if it ^an be 
avoided, as it lessens the flavour of the fruit 
Figs may be covered individually in the same 
manner, and they take less injury from the process. 
Earwigs and beetles are readily caught by the 
conunon beetle-trap, or by p]iacing a glass funnel 
oyer a pot or vessel of any sort with, crumbs of 
bread below. The beetle is less injurious where 
there are fruits than the earwig, which a^^ks 
the peach and fig> and is in the case of wall 
trees commonly caught in hoUpw cylinders, as 
reeds, or bean stalks, or the decayed flower stems 
of many of the Umbellifera. In these they enter 
for repose, and are easily shaken out and destroyed. 
The ant is sometimes a very troublesome insect in 
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the green Jioua^, and not very readily jidixliiecL 
Wheate thdr nests cannbt be dugout, oprthein^ 
habitants soalded or drowned by water, hot or 
cold, we know of no; mode better, than wetting 
the inside of ja^o.wer-pot with honey and milk» or 
sugar and imlk> and whitening it, coyeriikg the 
hole at top with a sherd or tile. A numbier of &e 
insects w^U be attracted by the odow of the honeys 
and enter to collect it and setdie there, when the 
pot may be lifted and dipped in a pail of hot 
water for a mcwaent, and then frcjsh anointed and 
replaced^ I^ly^powder haJ: also been tried for 
destroying ant9 in hot-bpuses, and with consider* 
able success;: it does not require to be moistened^ 
but merely a few saucers of it placed here and 
there near their haunts^ In the West Indies, ants 
are poisoned with arsenic and sugar; when one 
dks it is eaten by the others, who die in their 
turn, and are eaten ; and thus a small dose may 
destroy a large nest 

Snails sometimes find their way into the green- 
house, and do a good deal of mischief before it i(^ 
well known to what or to whcnn to attribute Jti 
Their time of committing their devastations is 
during night, and when di^ jr^ums they bury 
themselves in the soil, or settle on the dark side 
of pots. They eat the leaves of most plants, and 
of somie much more thi^i o|hers. They are, how-; 

o 2 
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ever, easily eradicated, eidier in the green-house 
or the open air, with a little care. Either hand- 
pick them early in the morning, when it is hardly 
light ; or strew over the floor of the green-house^ 
and on the shelves of the stage, leaves of any of 
the cabbage tribe just beginning to decay. The 
snails will hardly fail to prefer the under sides of 
these leaves both for feeding on and as places of 
repose, as they can find both these at the same 
time, and they can be picked ofi* every morning 
and the leaves replaced : or, to preserve a sightly 
appearance, remove the leaves during the day, 
and replace them at nights. In this way the 
market gardeners collect immense quantities of 
snails in the open air, and some nurserymen in 
their pits of half-hardy plants. Any decajring 
vegetable matter will do ; but it is best in a state 
of incipient decay as being then sweeter : nothing 
answers better than pea-haulm. 

The common earth-worm, when it infects plants 
in pots, may be picked out by turning out the 
ball ; but it may also be destroyed in the pot by 
watering with any bitter, acrid; or acid infusion 
of solution, as of water of walnut leaves or tobacco, 
or^alt-water, lime-water, or vinegar. Lime-water is 
the best, both as being the cheapest, and least inju- 
rious to the roots of the plants. Salt is equally 
effectual, but it destroys vegetation : it is excel- 
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lent for watering garden walks, as it destroys not 
only vermin but moss and weeds — ^tbe two latter 
often very troublesome in gravel. 

The common spider is sometimes abundant in 
green-^houses carelessly managed. Common spi- 
ders are chiefly injurious to plknts by soiling them 
with their webs, as their nests, unlike those of the 
red spider, are not made on the leaves, but in the 
anjgles of the walls and wood-work of the house. 
They are useful in catching flies to a certain 
extent, but form a remedy much more offensive 
than the disease. They are effectually subdued by 
the free use of water from the syringe or engine. 

There are few diseases to which green-house 
plants are subject as such. The principal is the 
mildew; and occasionally the honeydew, rust and 
consumption make their appearance. 

The mildew appears in the form of a mealy 
powder (supposed to be a small fungus) on the 
tops of the shoots of heaths, geraniums, and some 
other plants. A specific in general use is flower 
of sul{>hur thus applied :--Get a vessel sufficiently 
large to immerse the plants infested, one at a 
time, and fill it with clear water. Then pro- 
vide a pound or more of sulphur, according to 
the number and size of the plants, and have 
ready an old powder-puff* or a large dusting- 
brush. Then take up the plant and hold it in an 
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inverted position, with the hand placed on the 
surface of the pot, so as to prevent the monld or 
ball from falling out : in this manner plunge the 
pliant into the water ; and while it is wet, holding 
it in the same position, let an assistant dust on 
the sulphur with the puff or brush in suck a 
manner that every part of the plant, including 
both sides of the leaves^ may be perfectiy covered. 
Then return the plants to an airy dry part of the 
house, the less conspicuous the better ; one dress^ 
ing in this way will prove a con^lete l^medy. 

The : honey-dew is a sweet clammy substance, 
which coagulates on the leaves of plants, cfaidly 
during summer, but oli some green-house plants, 
as the Rosa senyserflorenSy Myrtle, and Oremge, 
during winter and spring". Some regard itas the 
dung of aphides, and it is certainly often found 
on the rose along with these insects^ but it is 
also found on the orange alone, and which the 
aphidies seldom inhabit; and Ihiis it appears to 
be an ^cudation in some cases r whatever may be 
its nature, it appears to be mor^ offensive to the 
eye than injurious to the plant. We knov^ erf no 
mode of preventing it: washing it off with a 
sponge and water from time to time is a palliative 
unattended with injury to the plant ^ 

The blight is a term in commoniise, and is 
Implied both to animala and plants when they 
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hare received any disease or injury nototfiarwise 
to be accounted for. It is supposed to be pro- 
duced by east winds, extreme heats, thunder a&d 
lig^fatning, &c. As far as the disease has been 
examined, it seems to be a minute fiingus grow«- 
kig on the plant, and of course nourished by its 
destruction. Salt water has been found to de^ 
stroy it in some oases, but rarely till the injury 
was already so great that the diseased plant could 
not recover. In gardens the same process as for 
the mildew has been tried widi success, and this 
is all that we can recommend. Fortunately it is 
not Very ciommon in green-houses. 

Various insects and diseases attack the peach 
tree, as a black fly, the thrips^ a very small insect 
like the aphis, the acarus, a caterpillar, the curl, 
mildew, blight, and honeydew. The aphis 
and thrips, and also the blade fly, or any other 
of the fly kind, will be effectually destroyed by 
tobacco smoke ;— the acarus, by abundant water- 
ing over the leaves : the caterpillars are few, and 
to be picked off: (he <airl is occasioned by minute 
insects, their kind is not correctly ascertained, but 
it is prevented from increasing^ by the use of sul- 
phur and waimng, as are the blight and honey- 
dew. Some use the precaution of washing the 
shoots of peach trees and vin^s with soil soap and 
sulphur after they are pruned ;. but this we con- 
sider quite unnecessary. 
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^ The Vine is attacked by the red spider, for 
which the remedy is obvioua; the coccus some- 
times appears on the shoots ; , and .diese are to be 
brushed off : but rarely any other insect appears of 
an injurious nature. 

The bleeding of the vine may be treated as a 
disease. It takes place when pruning has been 
performed too early or too late : it may be checked 
by pouring abundance of cold water on the roots; 
but it is questionable whether this will not do 
more injury to the plant than the disease. Sear- 
ing the wounds has been recommended, and also 
tying on a piece of bladder, thin lead, &c. Our 
opinion is, thait the bleeding will do very litfle 
harm, and that it may be left to take its course. 
, What is called consumption in pl^ants, is a dis- 
ease which gradually and sometimes quickly in- 
duces the decline and decay of the plant till at last 
it dies. The causes which produce it can seldom 
be correctly ascertained ; sometimes it appears to 
proceed from improper soil, climate, or culture ; 
at other times it comes on under the most favour- 
able circumstances, as far as appearance goes. 
Whatever may be its nature, there is no remedy ; 
and all that the gardener can do, if he discovers 
it before it is too late, is to take off a few cuttings, 
or adopt the means peculiar to the plant for pro- 
curing a successor. 
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Subsect. 2. Propagation of Greeur-house Plants 
by Seeds. 

The begintting of February is considered the 
best season for sowing the seeds of most green- 
house plants, because this affords them all the 
summer season to acquire a size for potting off 
towards autumn, and being hardened a little 
before winter. Heaths however are an exception ; 
for though tiiey will vegetate very well at this 
season, yet if they can be sown the preceding 
September after they are just ripened and gathered, 
they will acquire sufficient strength to stand 
through the winter, and be fit for potting off with 
other seeds sown in February. But if heath 
seeds are sown in spring, they should be sown 
very thin, so that &e plants may be able to stand 
in the seed pots all the succeeding winter without 
datnping off ; for sown in the usual way in spring, 
they are not fit for potting off till it is too late in 
autumn to attempt it, and consequently they are 
lefk in a crowded state in their seed pots during 
winter, when they almost inevitably damp off for 
wdnt of air round the plants. Sown in autumn, 
. they are fit to be potted off in the July or August 
following, and hardened in frames before the sea* 
son arrives of setting them in the green-house. 
Seeds are sown in the same sorts of soil which 
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the parent plants thrive best in : hence, ivhere 
there is a variety of seeds to be sown, a variety of 
soils must be prepared. Loam, peat, and sand, 
however, are the simplei which will supply all 
requisite composts. The size of the pots may be 
from 4 to 8 inches across, as it is not desirable to 
sow seeds in very small pots on account of the 
rapid drying of the soil. These pots should be 
well drained by first placing a cn)ck or sherd, or 
oyster*shell with the coi^ave side undermost^ on 
the hole,^ then covering it with an indb or more 
of gravel or of broken sherds, and over that laying 
some peat siftings or fibrous vegetable matter ob- 
tained in sifting soils, to prevent tiie soil from 
Washing down and mixing with the drainage, and 
so rendering the latter inefficient On this bot^ 
Doming, as it is technically called, place the mould 
proper for the seeds to be sown: press it down 
gently, so as it may stand at half an inch under 
the rim of the pot Then lay on a quarter of an 
inch of the same'mould sifted extra fine on pur« 
pose, ind spread it quite level. On this sow ike 
seeds as evenly as possible, and cover vdtji an 
eighth or a quarter of an inch according to tiie 
me of the seeds. Then press this covering gently 
and evenly down on the seed« wiih tike hand, 
leaving the surface quite smooth and level, sffid 
tjie operatic^ is finished. 
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If the seeds are large, such as nuts or stones, 
then the pdts must not be filled so full by half an 
inch or an inch, and the nut or stone when 
planted must be pressed into the soil, and the 
soil over it pressed well down on it, so as it may 
be compactly inclosed in earth. 

There is not an operation among all the pro* 
cesses of culture more essential to growtii, tiian 
that of pressing the soil to roots, seeds or cuttings, 
newly inserted in it. Even the common cab- 
bage will not grow if this point be negated* 
This the sagacious Cobbett adverts to in a strong 
manner in his book on American Horticulture^ 
justly observing, that it is not sufficient in dib* 
bling^in cabbages to make them firm, but they 
must be made firm at the extreme point of the 
toot. The sionie thing may be said of all descrip- 
tions of cuttings, which) whether of heaths or of 
vines or gooseberries, must be made quite firm 
at their lower extremities. We have seen many 
crops, both of the field and the garden, fail fbr 
want of ijM'essure on the seeds; and the late Mr. 
Cussing, who was one of our best exotiic gardatiers 
in his day, observes of seeds in pots, ihat he has 
^witnessed in mahy of (he nurseries, as well as 
gardens, seeds sown, and left not only widiout 
being pressed in, but almost uncovered ; the evil 
tendency of which in places that should set the 
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examjple, at kast in sowing of seeds, must be 
evident to the commonest observer." {Ejpotic 
Gardener^ p. 6.) 

If the pisurcels of seeds are small, two or three 
may be sown in distinct patches in the same pot 
These patches may either be in the form of bars 
or slips across the pot, each being distinguished 
by its name written on a small naming-stick ; or 
they may be in the form of triangles with their 
apexes pointing to the centre of the pot; and round 
this centre may be placed the different naming- 
sticks, each pointing to its triangle, like little 
tombstones to their graves. A cross section of an . 
orange will convey a tolerable idea of the appear- 
anqe of the surface of such a pot : the line round 
each clove represents the triangles ; and the cen- 
tre where they all originate the point where the 
namingHstkks are placed. 

The sowing being finished, the pots must be 
gently watered with the finest dispenser that can 
be made. Repeat this at intervals of a few mi* 
nutestill the mould becomes sufficiently moist for 
vegetation ; then set the pots in a dry airy part oi 
the green-house where they will not obtrude them- 
selves on the eye and interfere with the general 
effect : or, if there is no room in the green-house, 
set them on a hot-bed already spent, but where, 
by the aid of what heat remains in the dung, 
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covering well at night, and the sun during day, 
they may enjoy about the same temperature which 
they would have done in the green-house. The 
very choice sorts, and most of the: heaths, should 
be covered with glasses fitted to the inside of the 
rim of the pot; and these should be kept on, except- 
ing while water is given^ till the seeds begin to 
come up, when they may be taken off part of the 
day, and in a few weeks ientirely. All the culture 
these seeds will require till they come up, will be 
gei^e watering, so as always to keep the surface 
of the soil moist, and weeding. The weeds should 
be pulled when in their seed leaf, otherwise they 
are apt to bring up the seeds with their roots, and 
thus, if they are beginning to germinate, destroy 
them. 

As the weather becomes warm, and the sim 
shines bright, the pots will requite to be shaded 
for an hour or two in the middle of every day. 
This may either be done by a mat if they are in 
a frame, or by sheets of gray paper if they arp in 
the green-house. When the plants begin to come 
up, this shading must be increased. In two 
months most of the seeds, excepting stones and 
nlite, will have vegetated; some of these require 
to stand a year before they come up, and they 
must be kept during this period in the same tem- 
perature as green-house plantsi. 
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Watering, weeding, en^ shading httviog bee^ 
attended to till the middle of June, all those pots 
whose seeds have come tip may be removed to 
the open air, and placed in the shade of a hedge 
or high wall, or of wicker hurdles. Here being 
kept moist and weeded, and worm^, slugs, imd 
o&er yermin kept from annoying them, they will 
be found fit to pot off by die middle or end of 
July- 
It is very desirable to begin to pot off as early 
as possible ; ^ be<iai£se while the plants are young 
and small iheir roots have nbt had tame to mat 
together as they do afterwards, and they there* 
fore not only receive less injury.by the Qp^«tioa» 
but the early period at which this is done gi^ei^ 
them a longer season to establish themselves bei 
fore being stopped in their growth by winter. 

In potting, be careful to match the pot to 1^, 
size of ihe plant, and its rapid or slow growth. 
The Geranium tribe will require the largest. pots;: 
but these need not exceed the size called sixties^ 
or halfpenny pots, and which are only about two 
inches in diameter ; Heaths, DiosMas, and many 
such small plants, are better potted iaip thiiid>l€^ 
pots which are under an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. In potting, let the mould be quite dry^ 
and gently press it to the roots with the fingers ; 
then water with the dispenser once or twice till the 
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^arth is well settlfsd ; after this set the pots on a 
00(4 frame or a pavement^ or on a bed of ashes, or 
other bottom impervious to worms. Keep the lights 
close on night and day for a few days, opening only 
to water, and shade during all the time the sun 
shines brightly on the frame. In a fortnight begin to 
harden them by degrees, first taking off the lights 
at night, and shutting them and keeping them 
shaded during the day ; next taking then^ off the 
greater part of the day, and lastly entirely j o^ly 
F€^l^ing them during very heavy rains and 
stonps. 

Thus treated, some of them, as th^ Geraniun^, 
m^y be set along with the green-^house p^s^nts in 
August, and others allowed to remain in the frames 
till they are removed to the green-house with the 
main stock in September. 

The pots of seeds which have not germinated 
must be kept during the winter either in a con* 
cealed part of the green-house or in a frame or 
pit of similar temperature, and when spring comes 
treated in all respects like the seeds which yege- 
tate the sapae season i^ which they ajre sown; 

It may bi^ observed here, that it is a safe plan 
with new seeds from the Gape, Australasia, or 
South America, to place them when sown on a 
heat rather higher thaa that pf the green-house ; 
for though the plants of these and other latitudes 
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when grown will thrive veiy well in our green*' 
houses, yet the seeds require a greater degree of 
heat than is kept in such structures, to excite tiiem 
to vegetate. 

Subsect. 3. Propagatim of Green-house Plants 
by Cuttings. 

Xliuttings in general should be put in at as early 
a period of the season as possible, for the same 
reasons as are given for the early sowing of seeds, 
viz. that the plants may be rooted, transplanted, 
and hardened before winter. 

Cuttings of most kinds of green-house plants 
are best put in in spring; thoiigh some prefer t)^ 
autumn for coriaceous evergreen-leaved plants, as 
the Camellia and Orange. In the latter case the 
cuttings remain in a nearly dormant state during 
October, November, and December, and are then 
supposed to have formed a callosity at their lower 
ends, ready to emit roots when they are put into 
bottom heat in January. 

Most plants succeed best when the cuttings 
are taken off in young succulent shoots; and 
hence it is necessary that the plant to be propa- 
gated be in a growing state. For this purpose, 
it is the practice with nurserymen and others who 
propagate extensively, to place specimens of the 
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plants considered tnorie rare or difficult td root in 
the stove early in January^ that they may protrude 
shoots ready to be taken oflF in February. With 
the more common kinds, or any not much in de- 
mand or readily struck, they wait till they are suf- 
ficiently grown with the usual temperature of the 
green-house. As the villa winter garden will 
generally be kept at a higher temperature than 
the ^een-houses of nursery*-men, where the object 
is to preserve the plants, more than to produce an 
effect ; and^as it is only now and then that a few 
cuttings can be wanted for keeping up the stock, 
abundance of young wood will be found without 
recourse to forcing. 

Though most plants strike readily in young 
wood, and with leaves on the upper part of the 
cutting, yet there are some which root very well 
in old wood, or wood of one or two years' growth, 
as the orange, the leaves being retained ; and 
others of the deciduous kind which root freely in 
Wood, one, two, or three years old, without any 
leaves. This however applies only to the deci- 
duous sorts, as Fuchsia^ Aloysia, Sgc. Some plants 
root most rfeadily when the cutting is just begin- 
ning to ripen its wood, and others wheti the wood 
is ripeiied. No general rules are in this respect 
universally applicable, and therefore the unexpe- 
rienced cultivator may consult our catalogue, in 

p 
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wTiich the most successful modes am noticed ] 
at)d with quite neW plants, of Which there inay b^ 
said to be no experience extant, he must exercise 
his own sagacity, and find out what is best, by 
observation and experience. 

For most plants that tore propagated by cuttings, 
the same soil and climate in which the parent 
plant thrives are allotted ; but some Which im 
very difficult to root are struck in pure sand ; and 
as to climate, most species strike the readier in 
one solnewhat more moist and warni than t^ 
wbich the parent plant inhabits. Almost all c^it^ 
tings strike the better for being covered with « 
bell-glass, which, by stagnating a portion o{ aif 
round the cutting, renders all aerid changes less 
felt ; maintains a congenial moisture in the aiT> 
which though generally injurious to animals is 
ye* highly favourable to vegetables ; lesseni^ the 
stimulus of light ; and tends, being in the shades 
to maintain an equable temperature. 

The operation of taking 6iF, preparing, ^i 
pilanting cuttings, cannot be commenced, carried 
on, and completed in a day or two, like 1&»t of 
shifting or potting plants. All sorts do not come 
into a fit state for havihg cuttings taken off at the 
same time : some veill be ready earlier, and wtM 
later. Whenever a plant appears to be in a pro* 
per condition for the purpose, it should be pro- 
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<5^^d6(l \Vith, and the others left till they ktk 

Ptstsj gdilS, Bh^rds^ gtWrd, fitid siftihgii of i>eatt 
6t Oth^f thdtild, ^re required to bfe atlfand fot tlife 
tpei^ioti of pkhtiilg cttttings, ks foi* ^lantin^ 
seeds^ Havihg fiied 6ri the kind or' kitids to be 
|>rot)8tgated, first consider whether they will root 
befst in loaiA, peat^ ol* «ahd. Drain the pots as 
for sowing e^eds, and fitl thferii brim frill #ith the 
proper composft, shaking the pot ^rid pressing 
^Wfl the ^otfipost with the hdhd : then having; 
tokeb ofr the points of the Aoots of tin inch ot 
' inme in l^gth according to the kinds, proceed 
«o cut «t flieir l6Wer leaves with a^h^rp penknife 
lohalftlife length <tf the iuttiug, atid torhetimeiS 
ltU)r6 ; §nd IfesSy, cut it clean a(irosi at a joint ot 
bud^ pl&ciug it on Ihe nail, or oft a thumb-pieci 
for that purpcfse, as is done in cuttirig the Uib df 
a pen. 

When flie cuttings are to be planted in peat bt 
sand, the pots being filled will have to be pre- 
ticxui^y wdl watered so te to tettder the whole of 
fli^ siSil indist, othetwise it canndt bd sufficiently 
fighfetted to the bitSe of the cutting ;— ^a[ pointy 
4s Wti have observed, ihore than once, off the itiost 
«^Ml^a(l coiise^eiice. Loam will generally be 
ftmiid ^fficiehtly moist for that purpose without 
watering. Ndt more fhain one species should be 
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put in a pot, on account of the very diffi^rent 
periods different plants take to root. In the case of 
very scarce or delicate sorts, it is common to put 
only one cutting in the centre of a small pot, 
which renders them less liable to be injured by 
damp, and early transplantation is not wanted. 
A In planting, use a small dibble to make a hole 
for the cutting, and press the earth or sand tightly 
to its lower end. In general they should not be 
inserted so thick as that the leaves will touch 
each other, and sufficiently distant from the edges 
of the pot to admit of their being covered with a 
bell-glass. As soon as each pot is planted, and 
the surface of the mould made level and firm, give 
them a gentle watering to settle them: leave 
them to soak for a quarter of an hour, and then 
cover them with a bell-glass^ which should be 
pressed sufficiently tight to exclude the outward 
air. The pots should now be plunged in ft gen- 
tle hot-bed, or placed in a shady part of the pit 
of a hot-house. 

Being plunged in a pit or hot-bed, the culture 
for some weeks consists solely in taking off the 
glasses every morning, and wiping their insides 
perfectly dry with a cloth,^ and replacing them ; 
removing at the same time any cuttings or leaves 
which happen to damp offi When the sun shines 
ynolouded, they must be shaded for a few hour$ 
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daily, moderately, by a mat if in a hot-bed, ot by 
sheets of paper if in a hot-house pit ; biit care 
must be taken not to leave on the shade too late 
in the afternoon, as the soft tender state of the 
cuttings renders them very liable to damp oflf by 
over shading. 

In ten days or a fortnight the free-rooting kinds; 
as the GeraniacetEy will be indicating a state of 
incipient growth. When this is noticed, it will 
be necessary to give them a little air by taking 
the glasses off every morning when the sun is 
quite receded from them, and putting them on 
again early in the following morning. ^ By this 
means they will in the course of a few weeks be^ 
come so hardened, as to be able to bear the full 
power of the sun without the glass ; when the 
shading and glasses may be laid" entirely aside. 
If any of them should droop their heads when 
this operation is first performed, it is proper to 
refrain from moving Ae glasses until they have 
gained more strength. The shading is also to be 
decreased by degrees, but not so much as to be 
entirely done away while tiie glasses are in use. 

The operation of planting cuttings, and their 
routine culture in this way, may go on from the 
beginning of February to the beginning of July ; 
after which only the most hardy and easily-rooted 
sorts should be attempted, on account of the little 
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chance of get|i»g them pptted off ajod hardened 
before winter. Geraniums, however, may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, till Scptepaber, by placing 
only one cutting in a small pot, and then plunging 
the pot in heat : the cutting in this way becomes 
a neat little plant in the course p( a month, and 
will stand the winter in the same pot 

The most difficult green-house plants to strike 
are heaths, the pjpirticular mode of operating with 
which we have already given (page 59)* These 
and almost all the woody shrub-like plants, as the 
Frc^eac^a^ Myrt^mmj Dwsmacecey %c.y propa- 
gate most readily during the months of May 
and June, when the wood is in ^ growiqg state. 
Any one may convince himself of this fact^ by 
putting in a few cuttings of the ^ow;pg woqd of 
a €x>mmon myrile in May, and agftin |^ few of the 
ripened young wood of the same myrtle in Augusit 
The former will root aln^ost immediately, and 
make neat little plants befoire winter ; whereas the 
latter will only form callosities qn their lower ends» 
and must be kept in the pot till springs when they 
will throw out roots from these callosities and 
begin growing. 

In the beginning of May, some of the cuttingai 
put in in February will be fit to pot off. Thi«| 
must be done with the same care as in potting off 
seedlings. After being watered, they shoxild be 
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5et in a close frame with a little beat, or, if there 
ar^ oaly a few of them, und^ a hand*glags in the 
green-house. The frame or hand-glass should be 
kept close aver tibem for a day or two, till they 
show sigms of bavipg rooted into th^ soil t tben 
tb^y may have air daily, beginning by a sparing 
f^m^s^ion, ^d shading during bright sunshine. 
A^&, t|^ pl^ts appear to be hardened, increase the 
ak tiU the sashes or hand*-glasses are taken off 
llltogeth^r. After this, watering, weeding, pick*- 
iog off dead leaves, attending to the neatness 
of the surfietce of the pots, and to the exclusioa of 
yermin, ^re all that is necessary. The plaats may 
either be set among the others on the prepared 
platforms, or, what is better, by themselves under 
^ shade of a wall or hedge. Some of the Ge* 
raniacece will, prodiice fine strong flowers in 
August, and most likely ripen a few seeds. 

Some of the latest-planted cuttings, as those of 
many of the Proteas, Banksias, and other hard- 
wooded Australasian plants, as well as Camellias, 
will not be fit to pot off the same season. These 
vmy have their glasses taken off (as leathety- 
leayed plants require them much less than those 
with tender foliage), and be set in an aiiy, rather 
9h^dy part of the green-house, not exposed to 
view so as to injure the general effect. In the 
ipucgeedipg February they may be placed on a 
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little hekt, when they will push freely. In the 
Nurseries, cuttings of Camellias and of the Citrus 
tribe are generally not taken oflf till the shoots 
have finished their growth, the leaves attained 
their full size, and the bark at the lower end of 
the shoot begun to get brown. They are then 
planted in broad pots of loam, and kept without 
being covered with glasses in an airy part of the 
green-house all winter, and in February put on 
heat When growing shoots are used, they are 
planted in sand covered with a bell, and imme- 
diately put on heat: in this way a number of 
them strike root ; but if young shoots are planted 
in loam, whether put in heat or not, and whether 
with or without a bell-glass, they generally damp 
off. But on the Camellia and Citrus we have 
already treated (pages 39 and 81). 

Subsect. 4. Propagation of Green-hotise Plants 
by Laying, Inarching, Budding, and Grafting. 

A few green-house plants are propagated by 
laying; and this mode is also sometimes adopted 
for such as strike freely enough by cuttings to 
get larger plants isooner, or for the sake of running 
less risk of failure where there are few parent 
plants, and perhaps little skill in the operator. 
Inarching, budding,, and grafting, are practised 
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with a few species^ and very commonly with the 
fine varieties of Orange Mid Camellia. Some of 
the Myrteace6£ and Protedcece are also so mul- 
tiplied. On the continent most of the green- 
house plants which are difiicult to root, are propa- 
gated by layers, and by the Chinese mode of 
ringing, and inclosing the ringed part of the 
stem in earth. In China they knew no other 
mode than laying, before grafting was introduced 
by Europeans. It is remarkable that the Otaheitans, 
who know neither grafting nor laying, are yet 
acquainted with the mode of propagating by 
leaves, a mode which we shall notice more parr 
ticularly at the end of this section, and which is 
also a natural mode like laying* 

Laying is a very natural mode of propagating 
plants of the woody kind, as we see the dependent 
branches of several species of trees resting on the 
soil and rooting into it. It is seldom that trees 
have sufficient room, and are so far left to them- 
selves as to have branches depending on the 
ground ; but where the lime, holly, hazel, thorn, 
sycamore, &c., have attained a great age in some 
old woods, rooted branches may be. found i:ound 
their trunks. There is a fine example of the lime 
tree rooting in this way at KriQwle in Kent, and 
we have seen elsewhere even the spruce fir and 
cedar-larch so rooted. ... 
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Th^ improvemeot which mian has made on the 
Batjyural mode q{ li^yering, is tp bury the shoot 
de^r in the 90>il| by wbich means the stimuli 
of motstwe, the yery considerable one of pressure, 
a»d the oecessary coiidition of th^e exclusion of 
W9 are increased* Another improveioent is that 
of woundiag that part of the sh^t which is buried, 
by which the tendency to put out roots is greatly 
inereased, partly by the quantity of SKmrishment 
derived from the stock or parentbeing diminished, 
and partly from the returning sap being impeded 
aiid stagnated in the layer, at the lower end of 
which it first produces a callus, and then roots. 

There are dilRerent ways of wounding the shoot 
to be layed : a very c(unmon mode is giving it 
such a twist as shall fracture longitudinally both 
the bark and wood ; another mode is by thrusting 
a knife through the shoot, withdrawing it, «nd 
then inserting a bit of wood, slate, stone, or a nail, 
in its stead : some twist a wire tightly round the 
part from which the roots are to protrude ; ethers 
pierce it with an awl in two or three places : the 
most common mode is to make an incision half 
way through the shoot, and return it longitudi-* 
nally upwards or towards its extremity, so as to 
separate about half an inch of half of the shoot ; 
this half inch is technically called the tongue, and 
the process tonguing. About one third of this 
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fractured by the pp^ratiou) should be cut off in |i 
tran&verse direction, and directly across u biid or 
jpipV ^ iDi cutting the eckds of cuttings. This is 
^ essenti?il part of the oper^pn,, neglected by 
WWtuy gardeners who have ne^ver considered the 
ipQ^e in which cuttings throw out roots. The 
}^t mode of wounding or preparing a layer which 
we shall mention, is that of taking off a ring of 
bark half an inch or more in width, bdow the 
part where it is intended the roots should origi- 
n^tci This ripg should always be pade right 
across a bud, removing one half of it : its use is to 
impede the returning sap,^ which it does effeo- 
ti^ally^ apd young roots soon prolxijde from the 
p^Uosity formed on the upper edge of the bark- 
Whatever mode be adopted, three things are 
essential : firsts to bury the shoot at th^t port 
where it has undergone the prqcea^ intended to 
promote the protrusion of roots, an ipch or two in 
the soil ; secondly, to bind vp the point of the 
shoot, so as it Qome out of the e^uth in as near a 
perpendicular attitude as possible i and thirdlyf to 
press tl^e earth very firmly to the part intended to 
rwt* A fiwther preoftution i? to peg down the 
layer with a hooked Bii^x to prevent it from 
rising or beiixg disturbed ; but with green-^house 
plants this is seldom necessary, more especially 
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if the Soil is loamy and finnly pressed to th6* 
layer. Any person may prove the value of 
pressure, by laying two shoots of the same species 
in similar soil, and at a similar depth, pressing 
neither, but virell watering each, and then, after 
the water has subsided, laying three or four 
bricks above one another over the one of the layers. 
We have seen this tried with the vine, and found 
the difference of effect truly astonishing. 

In laying plants in a private green-house, a 
very convenient mode is, to place a small pot on 
the surface of the larger one in which the plant 
grows, and lay down the shoot in that, fixing the 
pot with a pin so that it may not be disturbed. 
Sometimes it answers to draw the shoot to be 
layered through the bottom of the pot, and mid^ 
way up the pot, to make the incision ; but this 
though in common use in laying vines, and som6 
creepers as the Passifloreay is not generally appli- 
cable to green*house plants, owing to the shortness 
of their shoots. In nursery gardens, where laying 
green-house plants, a:^ the Camellia, Ilex, and 
some other difiicult sorts, is practised on an ex- 
tended scale, the whole plant is layed down on its 
side in a pit or house on purpose, and every part 
of it is turned into progeny. 

Layers are layed into the same soil ^ that in 
which the parent plant thrives the best ; but with 
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the addition of a little more sand to lessen the 
risk of soddening the soil by too much water. 
In general the layers should be formed of the 
young tender shoots of the presefiit year, the soft 
bark of which will sooner form a callosity than 
that of any of the preceding year's growth. Next 
to these, the shoots of the preceding year are to 
be preferred. 

It is particularly necessary to be observed, 
whether the plant is of a brittle nature or not : for 
if it is, it will require very gentle treatment, and 
the points of the layers instead of being turned 
perpendicularly upwards, as should generally be 
done, must be left in an inclined position until 
they commence growing, when their tops will 
recur to the natural position of all plants. 

Where entire plants are layed down to produce 
layers, they are called stools ; and the main root 
remains there as a stool for several years, and 
affords an annual or biennial supply of shoots for 
laying down. In this case, care must be taken 
not to cover any part of the stool or of the root 
ends of the shoots with earth, beyond what is 
necessary to cause them to strike root^ as that is 
very apt to rot them, and prevent them sending 
up shoots for another year. 
, The Chinese mode of propagating trees may 
next be n^entioned, as nearly allied to laying; 
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Th^ objects tvhich they have in view ate of two 
kinds ; one is m the case of tare trees, merely td 
propagate them ; lind the oAer in the case 4F 
common sorts, to produde d^ttirfs^ Of minisXtii'^ 
timber and fruit trees. Thus tiiey hare ii^ small 
pots, lu'aiidics of firs, pities, and dedats, bearing 
cones ; and of oaks, chei^ut9, sind beech, befitid^ 
acorns and must. For propagation they make 
choice of a shodt of firom Diie to two or three 
years growth; and at the 4iartalice of a Ibdt df 
more from its extremity, cut off a ring ^f hu^ sA 
inch ot two bng ; over the deeortidated pQiit, and 
extending two or three ini^es ^bd^e Md beloW 
^ they fit a ball of prepared loamy eatVh, being 
loam mix^d with rich desiccated night soil Or oth&t 
manure sold 4 little sand ; this they cover #ith 
Btoss^ or ^veral folds of cldtk, and the whole is 
firmly tied tb tthe shoot wi^ dords or shreds of 
&e bark of ^m or liihe. A strocig i^k i^ neit 
inserted hi iiie grotmd, and to this &e ghoot find 
baU of enveloped soil is tied to ke^ the iVktU 
secure ; and lastly, a ^rous( earthenimre ve^M 
U siif^rled by the stiek^ so as t0 bang o^i^ the 
ball; teid this being'filkd with wat€r, kf»wlttd|tt 
per day ooaie tfa?ou^ the «id^s of ^e li^ettSdl, 
collect on its bottom, and tb^ dtnp on ihe bsdl. 
When ^t waiter gets low eti^^ i^pply is ^ded^ 
and this is all the eultutfe inquired tit! the rooM 
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We observed, on unfoWitig l!he envelope, to havft 
Jpierced the mould, when the shoOt is cut off witS 
the bal], the m6si^ or doth taken dff, ftiid the plant 
with the ball undisturbed planted in a pot or in 
fee open soil aceording to the kind. Rodting 
generally takes place in six months, but wiA 
some species a year is required. 

The next mode, which is fdr the puvpose 6f 
pwoeuring dwarf forest trees, is to fii on a hfcnd- 
Some branch of a tree in full bearing df £rtftt; 
conei^, or seeds; then at a convenient port 
free frofti side branches, where it may be from 
1 to 2 inches in diameter, cut off a ring of bfark, 
and proceed exactly as in the other case. Tfe* 
branch will sometimes, as in the case of the 
resinous tribe, require two or three years to root ; 
but that being effected, the branch is cut off and 
potted, and is considered a great curiosity. Such 
dwarfs seldom increase much in sisie, }^\Jtt go on 
bearing a few years and then decline and die. 

The continental gaydenets propagate a nrnnbe* 
of rose plants on the same principle, and evidently 
in imitation of the Chinese. They thig a shwt, 
Itnd instead df tying a ball of earth ronnd h, they 
have Irftli^ tin ^esi^els With a i^lit on one ^e, 
extending frotn the brim to a hole in the lowei^ 
part tof the sfidfe or the bdttom. lite shoot being 
prepared, the vessel is stretclied so as to open the 
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slit, in which the shoot is passed, tilt it comes to 
the hole where it remains, and the slit closes 
again by its own elasticity. The hole is then 
stepped, but not so as to entirely prevent water 
from escaping, and the pot or can being filled 
with the proper mould and watered, the operation 
is nearly completed. All that is done afterwards 
is in some cases to tie the tin case and shoot to a 
crupporting rod, and sometimes to cover the former 
with moss or rags. Some use earthenware vessels 
made in imitation of the tin ones ; others, little 
wooden boxes, cocoa-nut shells, and we have 
even seen necks of bottles so applied. The prin- 
cipal part of the culture is not to neglect regular 
supplies of water. 

But these are clumsy modes, tedious, trouble- 
some, and expensive, and therefore unworthy the 
imitation of British gardeners. 
. From laying we proceed to inarching ; which 
may be called laying into wood, instead of laying 
into earth. It is a species of grafting, but differs 
from it in these particulars ; that whereas in 
grafting the scion is at once totally separated from 
its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut 
clear off before the splicing or fitting together 
takes place ; here, on the contrary, neither the 
scion is separated from its parent, nor (in general) 
the head of the stock cut away, until ; the union 
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becomes so far complete that the first is unneces- 
sary, and the' latter injurious. It is in consequence 
much preferable to the common mode of grafting, 
for all delicate and difficult plants, and especially 
for evergreens. It is generally practised as the 
best means of multiplying all the fine double 
varieties of camellia, and plants of similar habits ; 
because their strong leathery leaves, if only for a 
few days deprived of their regular support, by 
being cut clean off from the mother stock, if not 
covered very closely with a glass will be certain 
to wither and fall off, after which there is very 
little chance of the scions completing a union with 
the stock. 

It is an important point in grafting of any kind, 
or in budding, to ascertain what sort of stocks 
may be used, and what may be the probable in- 
fluence of the stock on the scion. The general 
and a safe rule is, to choose a stock from some of 
the coarser free-growing varieties or species of 
the same genus; and thus the common red 
camellia is chosen as a stock for most of the other 
sorts ; the common citron for the different sorts of 
orange, and so on. But sometimes the same 
genus does not afford a coarser-growing species, 
or perhaps there is po other species of that genus. 
What is to be done for a stock in this case.^ AU 
we can say is. Choosy some free-growing plant of 

Q 
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tiie same hatoral tiribe oi* order, and as nearly 
allied to the genus as possible. This will not 
always answer, but it very bften will, and at any 
rate it is the meieutis by which sagacity must dis- 
c6Ver experimentally what will finally succeed. 
In general, all plants of the same natural faiteil]^ 
will breed together; that is, prodtice mules^ if the 
operation of impregnation be cArefiiUy eflFected hf 
*rt, add will also bud tod jgrsift together. 
There are, however, numerous exceptions : thu&, 
ftb obe has eirer (as far as we hAve ^cert^ned) 
been able to produce a mule betweeb ike bladi: 
bhd red currant, often as it kad been tried; 
nor will a pear grafted on apple, or the cohfrfirjr, 
ifest above ^ year or tWo. 

With respect to the effect of the stock bn thfe 
*ion, ttidt is as difficult to deternkilie 6 pfiofi 
\& what plants Will succeed grisifted on eabh tttiteir. 
Aiding from wMt takSi place iti the caSe itf 
firuil trees. We wouM say that VigorotiiS-growttt^ 
triees will be dwarfed and thrown illto &blossomift^ 
state, by bieing grafted bn loW-rooted tij&tdi^ WiA 
' ifew r^fed^e and riikny fibrous t-oots ; H^ is Ae s^plfe 
By bfeing grafted on the paradise vStriety, tod tite 
^^kt on the Y^uinc^ ; khd iti like ^dtmnnelr, thUteiSIt 
Mm^t kin^s ivbuM Mtve ^iStieir vig&ur and dui^tidll 
icAtiewhat ittcifesfited by bfeiif^ griftted onfrfee-gto^- 
iiig bt^nchy tr^es, as are the fififer viurietleS of }ipp% 
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dad pear by bei&g grafted on the crab and wilding 
ptar. Whether this universally holds, or tiot, we 
cannbt determine ; but in the present state of our 
knowledge it is safe to act as if we thought so. 
As «D the influence of the stock in changing the 
qualities of fruits, or the colours or fragrance of 
kaves or flowers, that is very uncertain. Quinces 
kavfe bfeen said to render some sorts of pears gritty } 
iud crab stocks to lend acidity to somfe of tJie 
tailder apples ; but these Hingis are detiied by 
seme, and doubted by moi^ who have coiKsidered 
the subject. One curious fact may be mentioned^ 
which is, that a variegated jasmine grafted ^ 
bm not variegated, will transfer the variegatimi 
to ^t whole plant, and even to isuckers rising from 
hs roots, ther^ is a proof of this in th^ botanic 
gal*deh M Chelsea ; and th« satn^ thing is saidt« 
thke place with a variegated pri^ on a plaki 
6ue, and with somfe sorts of PhitUfHa. 

the ttmnipulatit>ti of itoarchiug is thus given b^ 
Ctishiug, ^ ap][>licablc to ttc^tics in stoves or 
igteen-housefe : *' Having ptovided a stock nieWy 
^thi^ s'aine diami^er as the «h<^t whkh is in* 
t^hdied fbr inasrching, cut a thin slip frmn tw^to 
Ijhreb iticheslbng, ahd about tme4hird br s6ihedtm|r 
bfetber <tf the whble Aickness, femoothly off *rtJin 
feafeh t)f them, in thfe dearest part of ^ stittU, with 
^ sharp kni^ ; the bark of each ikuist l&<m te 
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fitted together exactly, and tied perfectly tight, 
witii good matting ; they must be clayed in. the 
saoie manner as grafts ; imd as being withindoors 
in a warm house will occasion the clay to become 
over-dry, and in consequence liable to crust, they 
should (at least in hot weather) receive two or 
three times a week some wa,ter from the rose of 
a watering-pot, or by means of a syringe, to pre- 
a^rve it in a moist proper state, observing to do 
it in the evening, lest the leaves should get 
sQorcbed by the rays of the sun : a little moss 
tied neatly roimd each ball of clay will pr€vent 
die watering from being so frequently necessary, 
and is tiierefore a very desirable addition/' Eight 
or ten weeks will in general be found sufficient 
time for them to unite; at all events, by that time 
they may be partially separated from the parent 
plant, by cutting the inarched shoots more than 
half-way through; and if on trial they are found 
to be united, and bear that operation well, they 
m^y in a few days afterwards be entirely cut off 
aad placed in a shady part of the house, where 
•they must be kept moderately syringed as before, 
•and some additional shade given according to the 
state of the weather for two or three weeks, during 
which time fliey may be untied, and flie top of 
&e stock cut off in a neat manner ; and also imy 
unnecessary part of the lower end pf the sciott 
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tiiat may remain. Then apply a little clay t6 
facilitate the healing of the wounds, which will 
take place in a few weeks, when the plant may be 
considered as established and fit to be ! placed 
among the general collection. 

There is a method of propagating some green- 
house plants, especially camellias and oranges, 
which Cushing describes as mid-way between 
inarching and grafting. By this mode the top of 
the stock is left on as in inarching, but the scion 
is cut off as in grafting : it is chiefly applicable 
to such plants as can be covered with bell-glasses. 

A seedling lemon or orange of a year old being 
procured as a stock, ^^ choose a scion of similar 
diameter, and cut the lower end of it in a sloping 
direction as for the common whip grafit. Then, 
without taking off the head of the stock, cut from 
the clearest part of its stem an equal splice, as 
smoothly as possible, so as to be fit to receive the 
scion : let neither stock nor scion be tongued, but 
apply the scion to the stock in a neat manner, so 
that their barks on both edges and below may join, 
and then tie them in a firm manner with matting, 
and clay them as in grafting. Then cover with 
a tall glass or receiver (technically a cap), and 
plunge in a moderate bottom heat, and shade aiid 
treat in all respects as cuttings." In six w^eks the 
scion will have begun to grow, and the headl of 
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the stock miy be cut neatly off, aiid the cky aod 
tieis removed by degrees^ 

Grafting ie occasicmally practised with green^ 
house plants, but it is not in very general use. 
There are many varieties of graftrng, but the most 
general is the Whip method commonly adopted 
|)y the nuraerymen in grafting fruit trees. It can 
hardly be coiusidered necessary to describe ths 
tnode of performing tfie operation, it being so 
generally Imbwn ; and it would be of little ad^ 
vantage to describe one mediod, unless others 
v^^ also a4ded. Those amateur cultivators who 
wish U j9cquife Ihe practice of it, will lear» more 
^tn (deserving an expert gardener perform the 
e^^^rutkm a few tunes, than from several pages of 
dewription. 

Th» success of igrsfting, whatever kind be emr 
ployedy depends dbi^y on the exact union of tibe 
km^ h»fk of 1^ scion with the inoer bark of the 
SibQck, by nrhkh means the sap is ettabled to 
ascend &0m ithe soft wood or albimuisn of the 
ktter Adpou^ ihatof the fonder, emd to n^liiam in 
like manlier through their united barks. The 
0ther Doquii^es to success are of inferior cosse- 
jquenpe, Imt still ^es^r<ve attention : they are, ikkBt 
fcbe sap iof both scion andisteck must be in motion^ 
^md thajt nearly in the same degree in each ; and 
that tib^e^qneratbn be performed wi^ oeleriity. 
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Im grafting, it b^ l>epn observed th^-t the neaj^r 
the graft is made to the rpot of the stock, so inucl^ 
gffi^eF is the probability of sijccess. Hence 
gfe^-'hoiise ^nd other jrar^ pl^ts are sometimes 
grafted yery low, and jsomefiimes eve^ pn the 
^^t^. Wh§i^ low, in addition to dayipg, th^ 
gfjlft i^ ^arjthed up to the if pper edge of the clay. 
Of tl^fs lowest bud of the scfpn, ^pd ^is is foupd 
of great use by preserving ap equable degree of 
ipoistiire, and preventing much waste )by transpi- 
ration. Another advantage of ^pw grafting in the 
green-house is, tl^atthe plapt c^ Jje poy^ed witji 
a pap- or bell-glasi^, which i^ always pf 9^ vantage. 

As we have described a mode pf inarching 
nearly allied to grafting, as practised by Mr. 
Cushing, so we shall here descrU>e a mode of 
grafting nearly allied to budding as practised by 
Mr. Nairn, a very ingenious man and an excellent 
practical gardener. This mode is far easier than 
either inarching or common grafting, and there- 
fore deserves the particular attention pf the ama- 
teur. Mr. Nairn applied it to orange trees, and 
gives the following directions : — " Let the ope- 
rator select as many orange or lemon stocks as he 
wishes to work, and place them on a moderate 
hot-bed for a fortnight, by which time the sap 
will have risen sufficientiy to move the bark : the 
stocjgs must then be cut off about two indies above 
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the surface of the pot, and an incision made with 
a sharp knife similar to what is done for budding, 
separating the bark from the wood on each side. 
Let the scion be cut thin in a sloping direction, 
and thrust between the bark and wood^ and then 
bound tight with woollen yam ; but very grekt 
care ' must be taken in binding, to prevent the 
bark from slipping round the stock, which with- 
out attention it is very apt to do. After it is pro- 
perly and neatly bound, put a little loam or clay 
dose round the stock to the surface of the pot, 
then cover with a cap-glass. This cap-glass or 
receiver must be of a form bellied out a little to- 
wards the top,' and with the top more acute than 
is usual, in order that the condensed damp that 
will collect on it may run down its sides and not 
drop down from the roof on the scion. The glafis 
must be pressed firmly into the mould, to pi*event 
the air or steam from getting to the plant, and 
-must not be taken off. unless any of the leaves are 
found damping off, and then only to remove those; 
when it must be immediately replaced and made 
air-tight The operation of grafting and putting 
on the glasses completed, plunge the pots on a 
hot-bed with a brisk heat, and in about six weeks 
• the glasses may be taken off and the clay and 
binding removed; but it will be necessary to 
bind on a little damp moss in lieu of the clay, and 
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to keep the glasses on in the heat of the day, 
taking them off at night. In about three weeks 
or a month, they will be in a fit state to be taken 
into the green-house, when they will be found one 
of the greatest ornaments it can receive." (Hort. 
Tram. vol. iii.) 

Mr. Nairn has in this way grafted scions with 
blossom buds, and had ripe fruit the same year of 
grafting : — he has gone even so far as to graft 
with both fruit and flowers on the scion. When 
this is to be done, he recommends the mandarin 
as the best to commence with, as the fruit is more 
firmly fixed than that of any of the other sorts : he 
says he has had seven of these oranges on a plant 
in a pot, commonly called a small sixty, which 
he justly observes is one of the most curious and 
handsome ornaments that the green-house can 
receive. 

' One or two green-house plants are propagated 
by budding, and more might be so increased, 
especially if the scallope or French mode of bud- 
ding were adopted. The common mode of bud- 
ding, by inserting a bud with a portion of bark 
attached, under a piece of bark raised up from 
the stock, differs from laying, inarching, and 
grafting, inasmuch as the ascending or wood sap 
is in no way concerned. The bud is fixed en- 
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tirely by thp s^p of tbq Ijark, with probably ^qvfxp 
v^d from iPf hat mfiy ooze out of the soft wood. 

But the pcallope or Frenph mode of budding, 
in which a sectiop or ^callope of bark and ^opd 
containing a bud is taken from one tree, and ^ 
plied to a part of the stem of another tree, wher^ 
^ ^Hiilar scallope had b^pn removed, acts exactly 
9© the principle of the graft, and is best performe4 
i^ th^ grafting se^qn. 

Thp coininQ}! mode pf h»44^^' which is the 
^inqplest, and with most plants the most certain, 
ip p^fprin^d whpl^ the ypung shoots of the sea^n 
have nearly cpmplj9te4 their grpwj;^; then tjie 
bj*d9 are formed, ai^ the bark separates freely 
frppa the young wpod. Scallope budding fjs 
chiiefly used in prppi^gating roses, as in them thp 
bar)c pften does not separate re^ily ; but in green- 
house plants it might be used in the case of pl^t^ 
lyhich ar^ jtop small fpr sep^ting a single bud, 
buj; y^rhere a scallope containing two or three budjf 
mighf; be taken off and inserted. Ixf> this yv^j 
more plantip m^ght be got from a given pxtent of 
fhopt, th^ ^^ther by grafting, inarching, or lay? 
V^Sf op even propagating by cuttings. 

jF'ormerly jit was thought grafting and budding 
poiiil4 pply he app^ed to Ugneous plants ; but now 
ijt is ipvnd thfi,tj^n]ijLd^s, bjLe^^s, and peije^^^i^j 
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may b^bytjdpd orgrj^fted. Thp Dahii^ issqm^ 
tiflaes p?opaga^id in (this way : a young J^bpot of 
any rare sort being ^^fted pn si* tuber of a h^f^J 
kind. Baron Tschoudi, an ingenious Fr^npl^ hor^^ 
ticulturist^ inform^ ys thtat he has grafted tl^e love- 
apple on the ppt?ttpq, t\\e melon on t]xe gonrd* 
and the callage oo the cauliflower. (3ee Essai 
sur la Greffe it PHerbe^ par le Baron T^chtmdij 
8sc. 1819.) 

Subsect $. f^ropagfffm Pf Qrpe^rf^t^^e f^fpfits 
by thinr leap^fi. 

The propa^tion of plan^is by theif leaves i^ 
comparatively a recent discovery. It takes pljace 
in nature with a fe^ plants, such as the JOion^^ 
Sea-onion, &c., ^nd with the hairy Ladies'-smock 
(Cardamine hirsuta)y a native of this cpuntry. All 
the improvement which art h^ hitherto made on 
this natural modp of propagation, i;s to take off 
the leaves when they are fnlly grpwn^ and instead 
of dropping them on tjie eq.rth at random^ ts> lay 
them on their back? on moi^t earth shaded either 
by position or by cpvejring, or^ wh^t is generally 
preferable, by a little fresh paoss ^tr^yv^ed over 
them. All the culture necessary till the voimg 
plants form themselves on the edge of t^e leaves, 
is to keep the moss and earth below of a regular 
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degree of moisture, and exclude bright sunshine. 
The following green-house and hot-house plants 
may be propagated in this way, covering the more 
delicate with a bell-glass : 

Bryophyllum aUycinum, Xylophylla, any species. 

Gloxinia speciota. Crassulay many species. 

Dknuta mutcipula. Cotyledon orbicularis. 

Verea crenata. All the tunicate and squamose 

Arwny various species. bulbs, and probably many 

Hoya camosa. others. 

Aloe, most of the species. 

Other plants throw out roots from the petioles 
of the leaves, without, as far as has hitherto been 
observed, having the power to generate buds. 
Such are Camellia, Aticuba, Lauras, &c. Others 
root from the points of their lateral branches, 
without, as far as has been observed, having the 
power to form a main shoot, as the Auracaria or 
Brazilian Pine. 

We have already (page 116) described the 
mode in which scaly bulbs may be increased by 
the leaves, viz, by pulling a full-grown leaf off 
with the scale attached, and planting it in a pot of 
sandy loam, when after a short time the leaf 
throws down the sap which should have gone fo 
the parent bulb, and this forms a callosity of gra- 
nulous matter which soon takes the form of a 
young bulb or bulbs. 
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Tunicate bulbs we have also shown may be 
increased by cutting off the upper part of the 
bulb horizontally, when each coating will throw 
out little gems from its upper edge (page 116). 

These and other modes of propagating plants 
are partly the result of accident, and partly of the 
great progress made in vegetable physiology. 
The more common modes of dividing the roots of 
tuberous or fusiform plants, and dividing at the 
7'oot of fibrous perennials, or under-shrubs, are so 
3imple and well known as not to require descrip- 
tion. 

Sect. VII. Of the Management of the Con- 
servatory. 

The treatment of plants in a conservatory differs 
in nothing essential from that of plants in a green- 
house : the former being fixed in the soil, in or- 
der to give them the advantage of the natural 
weather, the superstructure must be moved from 
them, or at least its sashes taken away; while the 
latter being portable may be moved from the house. 

All the directions as to routine culture for the 
different seasons, are alike applicable to the con- 
servatory. The same temperature is required, 
the same light, the same circulation of air, and 
the same liberal supply of water to plants in a 
growing state, and scanty watering to those which 
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are at re6t or dormant. W^edd a^d in&ecK are 
to be rei&OVedj and all dead, decayed, with^^ttd 
6r ddmped leaves picked bS as soon as they a^ 
pear. The plants miist b6 lieatly pruned, thitin^d, 
aild traih^ to handsome i^hapes by the aid of 
Bticki^ and tht^ads, and, where the branches aM 
very Strong, by topper wireS attached to fiied 
points in the structure, or strong sticks ihserted ih 
thfe soil. Climbers aire generally ttiore nuthetou^ 
ill a consehratory than in a green-houSe, and they 
itolist be particularly attehded to so as to make 
them hang in graceful festoons, and yet so thinned 
and pruned as to keep them in a flowering state. 
It is a common idea that only fruit trees require 
pruning ; but the fact is, that trees or shrubs culti- 
i^Ud for their blossoms require just as niu6h prun- 
ing as wh^h the blossoms are to be succeeded by 
6dibte fhiits. CoHservatOiy ti^ee* tketefore tnust 
bephined just as regtilarly evety autiimh bt spiring, 
tA are fhiit trees. Thfe best i&feabon for plruniti^ 
is Wh6h the trfee is not in a grb'#iiig state, !nOir th^ 
Sap knuch in motion ; thi^ iiext best iS iitrheti thfe 
tree is in full gr6\^h, and has produced its slioots 
Afearly their whole Itttglh ; ahd die wb^t is Whtift 
the sap is deSc^ndingr after groWlii is compkt6d, 
or iascehdihg i^heii it is comniencing. 

The end of May or beginning irf June is tibe 
usual timb bf eipoSing th6 pMts of Ihe conSer- 
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vatory fally to the wedther. Previously to that, 
the front sashes should have been removed for 
some weeks, and air admitted by the roof sashes 
ni^ht and day for at least a week. This hardehs 
ih6 plants by degrees, and prepares them for a 
full exposure to the weather. 

About the middle of September, or as soon as 
it is thought necessary to house die other green- 
house plants, the roof lights of the conservatory 
should be put in their places ; the ends may re- 
main open a week or ten days, ahd the front a 
fortnight or three Weeks longer according to the 
weather. Afterwards, when the house is shiit up 
eveiy night, the greatest care must be had to ven- 
ahte fireely every day ; for the damps of this 
ibggy season are very apt to generate mouldiness 
on the soil, and on the leaves and shoots not freely 
ekposed to the light and air. 

A conservatory after being planted a few years 
will reiquire the liberal use of the knife to keep 
the more woody plants within due bounds ; inost 
of the shrubs will require to be cut in and pruned 
so as to keep them clothed to the surface, and the 
trees will require to be headed down to the tops 
©f thfeir stems. Both trees land shrubs will occA- 
srondly require to be cut down to the ground, 
tod i^hen this is done care must be taken not to 
go bdiow the bark. We have heard of a cbllec- 
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tion of Camellias planted in a conservatory in 
Kent^ which after seven years growth were cut down 
in this way to renew them : they all grew most 
vigorously, but when they came to blossom showed 
only single red flowers, which told what had 
been done. The conservatory alluded to had a 
fixed roof, and the plants could only enjoy the 
weather through the sides ; by which most erro- 
neous construction the plants became etiolated, and 
so naked below that every six or seven years they 
had all either to be cut down or renewed. 

A very agreeable ornament to the beds and 
borders of the conservatory is formed by planting 
them with the stronger-growing species of IxuBj 
Gladiolij and the other genera lately separated 
frcnn these. The fine tall stems of these bulbs 
shoot up through the woody undergrowths, and 
their brilliant red, scarlet and white floweni make 
a fine appearance. They may be planted in the 
beds exactly at the same time in which they are 
potted for green-house culture, and they may 
remain two or three years in the soil, if desired, 
without injury, flowering every year. _ ,i 

A cistern is frequently placed in the conserva-. 
tory and devoted to the culture of aquatics. 
Though most of these are hot-house plants, and 
require more heat than is proper for this depart- 
ment, yet some some species of the Nymphaeay 
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MenyantheSy Aponogeton^ Hedychium^ Calldy 
TrapUy Sgc > will live there, and flower with a mo- 
derate degree of vigour. These plants require to 
be potted in rich loamy soil in moderate-sized 
. pots ; which in the case of plants with long upright 
foot-stalks to the leaves should be placed a foot or 
more under water; while others with slender 
floating footstalks, as MenyantheSy should be set 
on shelves or other supports so as to raise the 
brim of the pots to within an inch or two of the 
surface. A small but daily supply of fresh water, 
and' occasional clearing from slime or other dirt 
^that happens to accumulate, is all the culture such 
plants require. They are generally increased by 
dividing at the root; and some few, as the Trapa, 
ripen seeds. 

Sect. VIII. Management of Tottm Green-houses^ 
and of Plants in Chambers at Routs. 

Town green-houses are generally on a small 
scale, and seldom accompanied by sheds for pot- 
ting and shifting, stocks of mould, and a platform 
fdr setting out the plants in summer : if they were, 
it is probable these adjuncts would be of very 
little use, for no green-house plant will ever thrive 
in a town where fossil coal is generally consumed. 
AH that can be said with advantage on town 

R 
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green-houses might be comprised in very few 
words : viz. that the only way to have them look 
well is to agree with a nurseryman to keep up a 
supply of verdant flowering plants for such a part 
of the yeiir as the family is in town. We are con- 
fident there is no other mode that will be attended 
with success, till the nature of plants or the naturie 
of a coal fire is considerably filtered. 

A number of London green-houses placed be- 
hind the houlSes on the tops of kitchens and other 
offices, and of plant cabinets communicating wiA 
^iving-ro6ms, are maintained in order by nursery- 
toeri \tv this way ; and a number falso are kept in 
drdei', S5' it is' called, by jobbing gardeners, who 
tsXl occasionally t6 siee that the plants are proper- 
ly watered, who supply pots of mignionette, €uid 
who shift the plants in spring, and prune them in 
autumn. But the green-houses managed in the 
latter mode are wretched vegetable abodes, — ^hos- 
pitals or p^st-houses of plants ; ind to any person 
who knows what a green healthy plant is, they 
are deformities rather than ornaments. 
•''^' Another mode in which green-houses in tfce 
metropolils are sometimes inanaged, is as follows : 
The occupier of the London house has a villa 
within IS or 20 miles of town, where he has a 
green-hoilse, or grapery and greeh-hotas A combined, 
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with pits and hot-beds, and keeps a gardener. 
From the country weekly supplies of vegetables, 
butter, eggs, fowls, cream, and pots of forced arti- 
.^leS) are obtained, and faded flowers and sickly 
green-house plants returned. This is certainly the 
proudest and most gratifying mode of all; but yi^t 
as fi|r as the gteen-^house is concerned, it is attended 
with less show than where a nurseryman of ex- 
tensive, practice in the culture of plants ia pots, is 
emplciyed* Sijch a nurseryman has four grand 
sources of disposing of plants in flower, besides 
his ordinary chance buyers and private custom : 
£rst he sells to the hawkers^ next, he can send to 
(^^Jqv^nt-garden market by cart-loads j third, :he 
«u|^liea gre^n-hpuses by the njoirth or y^ai^,;and 
lastly, he supplies jrouts. He is never thereforp 
-Without j^lgtrge stqgk in hand ; and in order to 
^a^ke thenjyostiof thjese, he first tries them at mar- 
kef : when they are barely coming into flower, 
which state splits the shopkeepers who buy to 
keep them a week or two to sell again* If he 
fails there, the hawkejrs come to him every mom- 
ingand, see what he h^^s got a bargain ; and his 
next resource is the green-houses, cabinets, or 
chfamber-stages, which he supplies by contract; 
and when he removes them from thence in their 
last stage beauty, he sends them to a rout, where 
one night in general kills or half kills alike the 

R 2 
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best and worst of plants ; and for which he gets 
the plant returned and half its price. In this 
way it is that a public dealer can always afford 
to keep up a finer display of plants in a town 
green-house than any private gentlepian whatever 
with a country villa. 

Some families who have no green-house, keep 
' up a stock of plants in their rooms by purchasing 
at the nurseries, and at Covent-garden market; 
but this is done at greater expense than by con- 
tracting with a nurseryman, because the faniily 
can make no use of the plants when out of flower. 
When this mode is confined to annuals, such as 
mignionette, wall-flowers, sweet-peas, &c., or to 
bulbous roots, it does very well, as these when 
they have done flowering are of no use to any one. 

But notwithstanding all that we have said, there 
is no doubt a number of persons who will go on 
managing their town green-houses themselves, 
and to such it is proper we should offer the best 
advice in our power. 

1st. We recommend them to grow only the most 
hardy jplants, and such as flower freely, as Gera- 
niums, Myrtles, Coluteas, Pittosporums, Corrseas, 
Acacias, and the like ; and to indulge only in the 
Tiardier heaths and camellias, with but a few 
orange trees. 

2d. We advice pots more than usually well 
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drained ; say none but what have their bottoms 
covered with an inch of gravel at least, to prevent 
all chance of the stagnation of water, and lessen 
the evils of what is almost certain of taking place, 
over-watering. ' 

3d. Whatever soils may be used, we would advise 

mixing some very coarse sand and small gravel 

with them to prevent the soil, when watering was 

too long deferred, (which it would certainly be 

every now and then,) from getting so hard and 

compact that water would not penetrate through it, 

4th. Where saucers are placed below the pots 

to prevent the water which escapes from the latter 

from wetting the floor of the room or green-house, 

we advise the saucer to be half filled with gravel, 

in order that the soil or gravel in the inside of the 

pot may never stand soking in water. When this 

is not done, then as a substitute let a large sponge 

be used an hour after every watering, to suck up 

die water which has run through into the saucers : 

but few servants can be trusted to attend to this. 

5th. We advise frequent watering over-head to 
remoVe dust and dirt; and when this is not done 
effectually by a shower from the rose of the water- 
ing-pot held high above them, or from the free 
use of Read's syringe, then we recommend wash- 
ing each plant leaf by leaf with a wet sponge. 
6th. We advise giving as much air as possible 
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in the day time, and on account of the frequent 
waterings over-head that will become necessary, 
and also to keep the plants in a fresh, verdant, 
and even growing and flowering state during 
winter, a rather higher degree of heat at that 
season than we have recommended for the villa 
green-houscr 

7th. The construction of the green-house should 
be such, as to admit as much light as possible — 
more so if practicable than the villa green-house, 
as the light of cities is less pure. The plants 
should be set nearer to the glass for the same 
reason ; and, what is seldom necessary in the 
country at all, the glass should be cleaned three 
or four times a year. In correspondence with 
these directions, few creepers are admissible in 
town green-houses. 

8th. The plants should, if room and other cir- 
cumstances permit, be completely exposed to the 
open air in the same way as green-house plants, 
and shifted, and in all other respects not above 
noticed, treated like them. 

The management of plants in chambers can 
only be understood to apply to the short time in 
which they are kept there. This time should be 
as short as possible, if it be intended that the 
plants should live and thrive afterwards. The 
only true way to have a fine display on the cham- 
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ber-stage, is, never to bring the plants there till 
they are just coming into flower, and to remove 
them when the flowers first show indications of 
decay, unless the plant appears to be growing 
sickly before, which with heaths, geraniuais, 
and camellias, is very often the case. During the 
time they are kept in the chamber, the surface of 
the pot should either be covered with fine fresh 
moss or coarse sand, to lessen the evaporation 
from the moist earth of the pot, and to prevent 
the earth from caking with the heat of the cham- 
ber : the water which passes through the bottom 
of the pot into the saucer, should be instantly 
extracted with a sponge to prevent evaporation, 
and none should be spilt on the leaves or the 
stage. As much air should be admitted by open- 
ing the windows, as is consistent with the use of 
the room, and the stage should, in the day time 
at least, be kept as near the windows as possible. 
It is not essential that the sun should jshine on the 
plants, so as they have abundance of reflected 
light It is almost needless to observe, that they 
should before being brought there be tied up, or 
otherwise arranged with the greatest neatness, 
and that while in the chamber, all decayed or 
injured parts should be removed, and any dirt or 
dust carefully wiped off* with a moistened sponge. 
When the plants arc taken back to the green- 
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house, a little extra heat and, moisture will in 
general recover them. 

Plants at routs require little management 
while there, but must be tastefully arranged indi- 
vidually by rods and threads, and well syringed, 
and also watered at the root. The soil should be 
covered with moss, and the pot either cleaned 
and painted in any appropriate body colour, or 
chalked, or covered with coloured paper. An 
earthen brown with black and gray lines is 
among the most suitable colours, whether for the 
temporary painting, chalking, or papering. Where 
the plants are only to remain one night, they 
need not be set in saucers, but only on paper or 
small carpets of the size of the bottom of the pot ; 
but where they are to decorate the apartments for 
two or three days in succession, they should be 
set in ss^ucers on a little gravel, and over the 
gravel the saucer filled brimful with moss or fine 
green turf. This looks well, and the space occu- 
pied by the gravel admits of giving the plants 
daily a little water, which greatly refreshes them 
in this state of trial. 

The arrangement of the plants in the rooms is 
various, and depends on the kind of rout or 
entertainment. In common cases they are placed 
in recesses, and on side-tables, and near glasses 
which may reflect them; and a few choice speci- 
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ttiens are scattered over the floor as single objects; 
But in more select entertainments, a proportionate 
fiittentioii is paid to tiieir arrangement. During 
dinner a few pots of fruit-bearing shrubs, or trees 
with their fruit ripe, are ranged along the centre 
of the table, from which, during the dessert, the 
fruit is gathered by the company. Sometimes a 
row of orange trees, or standard p^ach trees, or 
cherries, or all of them, in fruit, surroimd the 
table of the guests ; one plant being placed 
eicactly behind each chair, leaving room for the 
servants to approach between. Scnnetimes only 
one tall handsome tree is placed behind die 
master, and another behind the mistress; and 
sometimes only a few pots of lesser articles are 
placed on the side-board, or here and there round 
the room. 

The drawing-room is sometimes laid out like an 
orange-grove by distributing tall orange trees all 
over it in regular quincunx, so that the heads of 
tlie trees may be higher than those of the company : 
seats are also neatly made over the pots and 
boxes, to conceal them, and serve the purpose of 
chairs. One or two cages with nightingales and 
canary-birds are distributed among the branches, 
and where there is a want of real fruit, that is sup- 
plied by art. Sometimes also art supplies the entire 
tree, which during artificial illumination is hardly 
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recognised as a work of art, and a very few real 
trees and flowers interspersed with these made 
ones, will keep up the odour and the illusion to 
nature. 

Sometimes large picture galleries are laid out 
in imitation of parks in the ancient or modem 
style, with avenues or with groups and scattered 
trees. At masqued routs, caves and grottos are 
formed under conical stages, and covered with 
moss and pots of trees, in imitation of wooded 
hills. In short, there is no end to the arrangement 
of {dants at routs: and the reader is not to sup- 
pose that only real plants with roots are neces^ 
sary for this puq>ose; for, provided a few of these 
be judiciously intrbduced, ^H the rest can be 
effected by branches of box, laurustinus, laurel, 
juniper, holly, &c., decorated with artificial flow- 
ers and fruits, and fitted to stems or trunks to 
answer either as trees or shrubs; and besides 
these, whole pine and fir trees, the spruce espe- 
cially, can be cut over, and thus admirable groves 
formed in a short time; Artificial supplies of 
odour of the rose, the orange, or the jasmine, are 
readily supplied. Much romantic splendour may 
be produced in thii^ way with little expense of 
green-house plants. 

Next to the common domestic flower-stage, and 
a handsome plant placed here and there in spare 
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places in the lobby > ball, staircase; &c., are a few 
choice specimens of tall plants in fruit or flower, 
distributed in the drawing-room : the Orange, the 
camellia, the acacia, ind tree heaths, are well 
adapted for this purpose. 



S£CT. IX. Mandgemefd of Bulbs in Water- 
glasses ; care of Noseg^n/Sj ^. 

The next point for consideration is the manage^ 
ment of bulbous-rooted flowers planted on water. 
This is dine in various ways. Sometimes a large 
vessel 2 Or 3 feet in diameter, and a foot deep, 
has a cover fitted to it; in this cover are holes 
(the largest towards the centre) in concentric 
circles, on which to place a collection of bulbs, 
from the crocus, which is placed outside, to die 
strongest polyanthus, narciss, which when in 
flower forms the apex of the cone in the centre. 
Sometimes a cone, or semi-globe, or semi-dome, is 
formed by tin troughs 6 or 8 inches deep, and not 
wider than 2 inches, to which covers with holes 
for the billbs are fitted. This construction admits 
of placing bulbs in horizontal rows rising above 
one another to the apex of the cone or dome. 
The bulbs may either be mixed, or of the same 
species but of different varieties, as a cone of 
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many different sorts of byacinthis, another of naD- 
cissiy tulips, &c. The cases being filled with 
water, and the bulbs placed, over the holes, the 
whole cone should then be neatly covered with 
green moss, so as to show only^a part of the necks 
of the bulbs. They will grow beautifully; and 
when the flower-stalks can no longer support 
themselves, there is a wire ring to each trough 
about 6 inches above its surface, and another 3 
inches above that, to which they as well as any 
weak leaves can be tied. The water in each 
trough can be renewed, without disturbing the 
builds, by a small cock which points to the inside 
of the cone or dome ; and to the whole there is a 
tin hattiQxa to collect any drops of water which 
may escape from leakage or otherwise. The in- 
vention of this mode is by some attributed to the 
Dutch, and by others to a Russian; it having 
been chiefly displayed in some of the Petersburg 
palaces.^ 

The most general mode of planting bulbs on 
water is by flower-glasses, -Veil known to every 
one. There are two sorts; one with d^kened 
glass, which is the best for the roots as excluding 
the light ; and the other with btight glass, which 
shows to the spectator the progress of the roots. 
Here eaiih bulb is grown by itself, and when its 
flower, stem, or leaves require support, one or 
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more props are affixed to the base in whkh the 
j^ctss 18 placed. 

All sorts of bulbs may most probably be 
felown on water; but those chiefly so blown are 
the hyacinth, polyanthus, narciss, early tulip, 
Persian iris, crocus, and a few others. The 
cokhicum, Guernsey lily, saffron croeus, and 
some other autumn bulbs, will also flower very 
well in this way : the variegated colchicum, when 
it is prolific in flowers, has a very fine appearance. 

The season for placing the bulbs on water may 
be any petiod after they have been matured ; but 
the most usual time with spring bulbs is October, 
and from that month to February; aiid with 
autumn bulbs August ^and Septembier. We have 
already mentioned that planting in eferth for a few 
weeks such bulbs as are to be blown oh water, is 
Ac best mode of causing them to protrude roots 
freely, which when they are placed on water at 
once is not always the case. Whenever the roots 
are a quarter of an inch in length, take them out 
of the earth, wash them gently so as not to injure 
the radicles, and then place thetn on the water. 

It is not essential that bulbs oh water should 
be placed in much heat, for the principal stimu- 
lus to a new planted bulb is the moisture ; and if 
the room in which the glasses are placed be kept 
to 4^^ or 48®, that will promote their vegetation 
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for dome time a«( much as 10"* or IS*" higher. 
When the flower-stem has risen an inch or two, 
then the heat may be considerably increased : 
that is^ the glasses may be itaowd from a room 
without a fir^ to one where a fir^ is kept, wA 
where th6 temperature will genetajly be found 
be^een SS"* and 66^., Here they will advance 
lyith considerable jfsqpidity, espeoiaUy if placed 
on a stand or stage near a window of south <»r 
south-east aspect They will blow however withr- 
^utany sun ; but the colours of the flowers will 
b^ inferior* It is a remarl^able circtanstance of 
the crocus, that it keeps it^ petals expanded 
during a tolerably bright ca^dl^ or lamp light, in 
4he;same w^y as it does during the lig^t of the 
fu»* If the candle be rejnoved^ the grocufiep 
qlose their petals, as they do in the gsffden whqn 
^ cloud obscures the sun ; a^ when the artiflciiiil 
light is restored, they open again as they do with 
the return of the direct solar rays. 

Those who keep bulbs on water are often at a 
loss when to change it There is no fixed tim^ 
for this purpose: the principle is to keep the 
water sweet and pure. In a temperature of 46** or 
48**, when the bulbs are neWly pllanted, thi^ 
will be effected by changiug once a. week: it 
60^ and the glass nearly filled With root^ tb^ 
water will get putrid and show a rtiuddiness in 
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two or three days or less, and whenever it does so 
it ought to be changed. The operation of chan- 
ging is easily done by one person, when the rootd are 
only an inch or two long ; but after the flower- 
stems are of some length, and the roots nearly at 
the bottom df the glass, two person^ become requi- 
site ; one to take out the bulb and hold it^ and ta 
dip its roots once or twice in a vei^l 6f elear 
water to clean them a littiie ; and a^otli^ tOetopty 
and rinse out the glads and IrefiU it Urilfe Wa«er. 

It is essential that tht water tii^ fbr rental oV 
lor riiisihg the foots, should be cit the sain^tetik 
perature as that which it is to replace ; ^tid this 
tkik easily be doh^ by keeping it a <dity or two in 
a bom of ^milar tempeiratare^ or {touring ^ littiie 
hot water iiito cold watet, and provitig it with a 
thermometer. Whether the water be hard or Soft 
is of no great consequence, but soft or rain-water 
is considered preferable. 

Forced bulbs are seldom good for any thing 
afterwards. However, those who wish to preserve 
them, may immerse them wholly in water for a 
few weeks, and then having taken them up and 
dried them in the shade for a few days, they may 
be planted in good soil, when they will sometimes 
flower the second year. It does not clearly 
appear in what way the water operates when the 
bulb is wholly immersed ; but it is certain that 
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bulbs so treated increase in size and solidity by 
it, and have an incomparably better chance of 
flowering the second year, than those which have 
not been so treated. 

Most probably their total immersion enables 
them to obtain a greater proportion of oxygen 
from the water. 

Nosegays should have the water in which their 
«nds are inserted changed on the same principle 
as bulbous roots ; and a much faded nosegay, or 
one dried up, may often be recovered for a time, 
by covering with a crystal bell or cap, or by sub- 
jstituting warm water for cold. 

Those who wiah further details as to plants in 
rooms, or what the French and Germans call win- 
dow gardening, may consult a little work entitled 
Le Jardinier des fenikresj des apartemenSi S^c. 
Paris, 1823, 12mo. 



END OF PART I. 
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THE 

GREEN-HOUSE CATALOGUE; 

CONTAINING 

A BOTANICAL ARRANGEMENT OF ALL THE GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS IN CULTIVATION, WITH THEIR PROPER SOILS, 
MODES OF PROPAGATION, REFERENCES TO BOTANICAL 
WORKS IN WHICH THEY ARE FIGURED ; AND OTHER 
PARTICULARS. 
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PART II. 



THE 

GREEN-HOUSE CATALOGUE, 

INCLUDING ALL THE GREEN-HOUSE AND FRAME PLANTS 
HITHERTO IN CULTIVATION. 



IN arranging this Catalogue we have adopted 
the natural method of Jussieu, for two reasons 
that will at once appear obvious to the botanical 
cultivator, though they may' require some expla- 
nations to the general reader. 

In the artificial system of Linnaeus, plants are 
brought together in orders according to the num- 
ber or position of the stamens and pistils of the 
flower, without regard to any thing else ; and 
as plants which are alike as to stamens and pis- 
tils are often exceedingly unlike in every thing 
else, there is no sort of harmony or resem- 
blance in the general appearance of any Linnsean 

( B)2 
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order. But in the system of Jussieu plants are 
brought together into orders and groups, not from 
their agreeing in stamens or in any other particu- 
lar part of the plant, but from their agreeing in 
the greatest number of particulars ; and hence a 
general harmony and resemblance pervades the 
whole order, and any person who knows or 
can recollect the appearance of any one plant in 
that order, will have a tolerably correct idea of the 
whole group. The names of these orders are ge- 
nerally taken from some genus contained in it, 
which is rcjckoned a prototype of the whole ; and 
thus to those who recollect any species of that 
genus a very useful practical idea of the order will 
be formed. Thus, whoever knows any species of 
the genus Myrttis^ Myrtle, will be able to form a 
pretty good idea of the order Myrteacete and so 
on. This is our first reason for arranging our 
catabgue according to the natural method, rather 
than according to that of Linnaeus, orbfanyotiier 
mode whatever. 

A second reason is, that plants of the same nar 
tural order very often agree as to their modes of 
artificial propgaation and culture: many even 
agree in their natural modes of propagation ; and 
with some orders, as the AmaryUideiB^ Rhodaror 
cea, Geramacea, Sfc.y it is thought that mules may 
be formed between any two species belonging to 
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any one of these orders, though of different ge- 
nera. Hence, by treating of the genera of these 
orders together, much riepetition is avoided, and 
the reader enabled to have a much clearer idea of 
what he is reading, by always bearing in mind 
tiie leading features of the plants of the order. 
Thus, the order Irideaf which contains a consi- 
derable number of genera, almost all bulbs, grow- 
ing in the same soil, and propagated by offsets, if 
arranged alphabetically, would afford a genus for 
most letters of the alphabet, and thus be scattered 
throughout the whole catalogue. Then to each 
genus the soil, mode of propagation, and the 
statement that it was a bulb, &c. &c., must have 
to be added ; whereas, by keeping them together, 
the title of the order at once gives the idea of the 
plants contained in it : their ensate leaves, brilliant 
flowers, and bulbous roots. These ideas the reader 
will carry along with him in perusing the names 
and descriptive traits of each genus and. species, 
and thus have a more definite notion of what he 
is reading about than could be otherwise obtained. 
An arrangement according to the natural re- 
semblances of plants is also far more suitable for 
such as wish to choose a general collection ; for 
to a person who does not know plants, what guide 
will the mere names afford? or their alphabetical 
or Linnaean arrangement? None whatever ! But 
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a person wholly unacquainted with plants, if he 
chooses a species or one or two species from each 
of the natural orders, even at random, would be cer- 
tain of having a collection exhibiting a prototype 
of the whole list of green-house plsuits. If instead 
of this he were to select two or three plants from 
each of the Linnaean orders, he might omit many 
of the natural orders altogether ; might omit some 
of the finest kinds of vegetable beauty, and of 
course could not have any thing like a complete 
collection. In short, the advantages of the natural 
arrangement of plants are more numerous than we 
caji here afford room to explain ; not only to such 
as already know plants, but even to those who are 
ignorant of botany. Some bigoted and interested 
admirers of the Linnaean system have long tried 
hard to prevent the spread of that of Jussieu in 
this country ; but it has finally prevailed ; and after 
the long-continued exertions in its favour by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. R. A. Salisbury, we at last observe 
that even Sir J. E. Smith, the " possessor of the 
Linnsean herbarium," has annexed the names of 
the natural orders of Jussieu and Brown to his 
translation of Flora Britannica. 
' We are far from insinuating by these observa- 
tions that the natural method will supersede that 
of Linnaeus ; it is neither desirable nor probable 
that it ever should do so. The method of 
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Linnaeus is by far the best for a beginner ; it 
facilitates the knowledge of plants as individual 
objects, while the natural mode enlarges the 
understanding by generalizing facts. ^^ Plants 
arranged according to the natural method/' it has 
been observed, " may be compared to words ar- 
ranged according to their roots or derivations; 
arranged according to the Linneean method, they 
may be compared to words in a dictionary." 

The alphabetical mode of arrangement is that 
which is commonly resorted to in catalogues or 
lists of this kind : but this is the worst of all 
modes, since the mere circumstance of agreeing 
in the initial letter of the name, can never be any 
philosophical or scientific ground of union ; and 
as to the convenience of turning to any genus 
when they are so arranged, that is much more 
completely and eflfectually obtained by a general 
alphabetical index to the whole work, which un- 
der the name of any one genus refers not only to 
the catalogue but to all the different parts of the 
book where that genus is mentioned. 

Such are the reasons for the arrangement we 
have adopted ; which being rather new in works of 
culture^ we deemed it necessary thus to explain 
its uses and advantage!^. 
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RANUNCULACEiE. 

P^ONiA Moutan, the Chinese Tree Pseony, a low 
shrub, a native of China, introduced in 1789, and flower- 
ing in April, May and June. 

There are diree varieties, viz. 

P« M, papaveracetif the poppy-flowered, A. R. C. ic. B. C. 547* 
banksioy the common^ B.M. 1154, 

rosea, the rose-coloured. 

These are frame plants, and will even bear our ordi- 
nary winters in the open air if sheltered by a widl or by 
a wicker cap : but the true way to have them flower in 
perfection is to plant them in thefix)iit of a conservatory, 
where they will make a fine show in spring. They also 
make a fine appearance trained on a south wall or any 
warm part of a house along with the Rosa semperflorens. 
They grow in any rich light soil, and are propagated 
by ripeaed cuttings, in the shade, and without cover. 

At^agene eapensis. Cape Atragene^ B. M. 716, a 
shrub of no great beauty, introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1795, and flowering in March and April. 
It grows in loam and peat, and is generally increased by 
seeds. 

Clematis calycinay Minorca Virgin's-bower, B. M. 
959, a climbing shrub introduced in 178S from Minorca, 
and flowering in February and March. 

C. aristata, avmed-anthered Virgin*s-bower, B. R. 
2S8, B. C. 620, a climbing shrub introduced from New 
Holland in 1812, and flowering in May, June and July. 

C. brachiatOj armed Virgitfs-bower, B. R. 97, a 
climbing shrub from the Cape of Good Hope^ which 
flowers from October to the end of the year. 

C. Massonif Masson's Virgin's-bower, a climbing 
shrub introduced by Mr. Masson from the Cape. 
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These climbers are all rapid growers, and will soon 
overrun a green-house if not kept under by the kmfe, 
or, what is better, confining their roots to pots. They 
grow in sandy loam or indeed in any soil, and propagate 
fi-eely by cuttings under a glass cover. 
• Knowltonia rigida, thick-leaved Knowltonia, a 
perennial herbaceous plant, introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1780, and flowering in March and 
May. 

K. vesicatoriuj blistering Knowltonia, B. M. 775, a 
perennial introduced firom the Cape in 1691, and which 
flowers in February and April. 

These are plants of no beauty, but free growers in 
loam and leaf-mould, and they are propagated like other 
herbaceous plants by dividing the root. They also ripen 



MAGNOLIACEiE. 

HiBBERTiA volubilis^ twining Hibbertia, A. R. 126, 
B. M. 449, a twinuig shrub introduced from New South 
Wales in 1790, and flowering from May to October. 

H. grossularicefolia, gooseberry-leaved Hibbertia, 
B. M. 1218, a New Holland shrub introduced in 180S, 
and flowering from March to August. 

These plants grow vigorously in loam and peat or 
leaf-mould with a little coarse sand, and cuttings root 
in sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

IiJLJCiuM Jloridanumj red-flowered Aniseed tree, B.C. 
209, 6. M. 4S9, a frame shrub, introduced from Florida 
in 1 766, and flowering in April, May, and June. 

I. parviflorum^ yellow-flowered Aniseed tree, a frame 
shrub, introduced from Florida in 1790, and flowering 
in May and June. 
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Hiese are handsome evergreens of easy culture in 
light loamy soil, and with the protection of glass during 
winter covered with inats. They do better and flower 
freely, however, in the green-house or conservatory. 
They are commonly increased by layers, but will also 
grow by cuttings, planted in sand under a glass. 

Magnolia consptcua, Youlan Magnolia, B. M. 1621, 
aframe tree, introducedirom China in 1789, and flower- 
ing from February to ApriL 

M. obaoatOj purple Magnolia, B. M. 390, a frame 
tree, introduced from China in 1790, and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. tamentosoj slender Magnolia, a frame tree, intro- 
duced from China in 1S04, and flowering from March 
to May. 

M. pumiloj dwarf Magnolia, B. M. 977, a green- 
house tree, introduced from China in 1786, and flower- 
ing all the year. 

M. Juscakiy brown-stalked Magnolia, B. M. 1008, a 
green-house tree, introduced from China in 1789, and 
flowering in April and May. 

. M. annarkefoliaj small-flowered Magnolia, a green- 
house tree, introduced from China in 1804, and flower- 
ing in April and May. 

This is a noble genus of plants; and though the most 
magnificent species, as M. grandiflora^ elaucoj auricur 
latOj &c, are hardy trees, yet those kept in the frame 
and green-house have fine large white flowers* The soil 
best suited for the Magnolia is loam and peat with a lit- 
tle sand. Hie species are generally propagated by laying 
or by inarching the more rare on the more abundant 
kinds. Thus the green-house and firame sorts are often 
grafted on lA, purpurea and ohavata. Some of the slender- 
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wooded specie^ as M. pumila snd/uscatOy will root from 
ripe cuttings in sand under a glass. 



MENISPERME^ 

ScHisANDRA coccineoj scarlet-flowered Sc^sandra, 
B. M. 1413, a green-house shrub, a climber, introduced 
frc»n North America m 1806, and flowering in June and 
July. 

This is a showy plant, which grows freely in sandy 
loam, with a little peat or lea&mould. It may be in- 
creased by layers or ripened cuttings, planted in sand 
under a glass. 

CissAMPELOs capensisy Cape Cissampelos, a green- 
house tree, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1 775. It is a plant of little beauty, but of easy culture, 
and propagated by cuttings in loamy soil. 

CRUCIFEREiE. 

Iberis semperflorensy broad-leaved Candy-tuft, an ever- 
green undershrub, introduced from Sicily in 1679, and 
flowering in white umbels all the year. 

I. gibraUaricoy Gibraltar Candy-tuft, B. M. 124, an 
evergreen undershrub, introduced from Spain in 17S2, 
and flowering in May and June. 

I. ciliaia, ciliate-leaved Candy-tufl^ 6. M. lOSO, an 
evergreen frame perennial, introduced from Caucasus in 
1 802, and flowering in June and July. 

These are ornamental little plants, and valuable as 
evergreens: they thrive in any light soil or brick rub- 
bish, and are readily increased by cuttings in the same 
soil, and under a hand-glass. 

Crambe Jrutkosoj Madeira Colewort, a low spongy 
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iindershrub, introduced from Madeira in 1777) BSkd 
flowering from May to November. 

Crambe strigosoj Canary Colew<Nrt, a low spongy 
midershnib, introduced from the Canaries in 1779} and 
flowering in May and June. 

These are plants of no beauty. Tliey grow in simdy 
soil, and may be raised from seeds or by cuttings under 
a glass in the same soil. 

BiscuTELLA sempervirens^ downy-leaved Buckler Mus- 
tard, a low frame shrub, introduced from Spain in 1784, 
of no beauty whatever, but easily increased by seeds 
or cuttings in any sandy soil; it flowers in May and 
June. 

Vella PsmtJO'Cytmis^ shrubby Cress Rocket, a low 
spongy frame shrub, introduced from Spain in 1759, 
and flowering in Apiil and May. It grows in any dry 
rubbish, or limy soil, and is^ readily increased by cuttings 
or seeds. 

Lepidium divaricatum, close-spiked Pepperwort, a 
low shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774, and flowering from May to August 

L. CardamineSj Spanish Cress, a frame biennial, intro- 
duced from Spain in 1739, and flowering in June and 
July. 

L. subtdahm, awUeaved l^nish Cress, a spoi^ un- 
dershrub, introduced from Spain in 1739, and flowering 
in July and August. 

These are plants of no beauty whatever; they grow in 
any light soil, and are increased by cuttings in the same 
SOU or by seeds. 

Alyssum ynnosum, thorny MadmNi;, a very low ever- 
green frame shrub, introduced from the south <^ £un^ 
in 1683, and producmg showy ydlow flowers in July and 
August 
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Fawbtia CAeiranihoideSj Stock Farsetia, 9n under- 
shrub, with spongy wood not unlike the Wallflower, in- 
troduced from the Levant in 178^, and flowering in June 
and July. It grows in light soSU seeds freely, or may be 
increased by cuttings like Cbeiranthm Cheiru 

Heliofhila mcanai hoary Heliophila, a tow shrub, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 17745, and 
flowering from May to July. 

H. JiUfixrms^ awl-podded Heliophila, an annual, in- 
troduced fi<om the Ca{» of Good Hope in 1786, and 
flowering in July and August 

H. platysUiquOi broad-podded Heliophila, an under- 
shrub, with spongy wood, introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1774, and flowering in July and August 

H. ccronopifblia, Buck's-hom-leaved HeUopbila, a 
green-house biomial, introchiced ftom the Ci^ of Good 
Hope in 1778, and flowering in June and July. 

These^ unlike most of the plants of this order, have 
some pretensions to beauty: they are easily preserved in 
light soil, and increased by seeds or cuttings. 

CABXiAiniJS^Ri^ricana^ African Lady's Smock, a peren- 
nial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1691, 
and flowering in May and June. It grows in light 
soil, as loam and leaf-mould, and is increased by dividing 
at the root, or by slips or cuttings in the same soiL 

Sisymbrium miUefbUum, Milfoil-leaved Sisymbrium, 
a low spongy-wooded green-house shrub, of no beauty,^ 
introduced from the Canaries in 1779, and flowering 
from May to September. It grows in sandy loam, and 
is easily increased by seeds or cuttings. 

NoTOcsRAS canariensis, an annual, introduced from 
die Canaries in 1779, and flowering in August and Sep- 
tember. It grows in light soil, and is increased by cut^ 
tings. 
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CfiJSiEANTHUS shrktus^ Upright Wallflow^, a spongy- 
wooded undersfaruby introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope m 1802, and flowering m July. 

C. mtdabiUs, changeable Wallflower, B.M.195, also a 
low shrub, with soft herbaceous-like branches, which was 
introduced from Madeira in 1777, and flowers from 
March to May. It is esteemed in collections for its 
early flowers and hardy nature as to soil. 

C. Umgifoliusj long-leaved Wallflower, a low herba- 
ceous-like shrub, introduced itom Madeira in 1815, and 
flowering from September to January. 

C. Jrutescensj entire-leaved Wallflower, a low shrub, 
introduced from Tenerifie in 1815, and flowering in 
March, and till June or Jidy. 

Cscqparius, crowded-branched Wallflower, B.R.219, 
a low shrub, introduced from Teneri£fe in 1815, and 
flowering from March to At^st. 

C. linifolius^ flax-leaved Wallflower, a low greai-house 
shrub, introduced from Spain in 1815, and flowering 
from March to August. 

CsemperfhrenSi ever-blowing Wallflower, a lowshrub, 
introduced from Barbary in 1815, and flowering all the 
year. It is a very desintble accessicm to .a green-house 
where neither heaths nor camdlias are introduced. 

Csileni/blhiSf Catchfly-leaved Wallflower, a low green- 
house shrub, by some considered only a variety of the 
last, which flowers all the year. 

C. tenuifoliuSi fine-leaved Wallflower, aJow shrubs in- 
troduced from Madeira in 1777, and flowering in May 
and June. 

. All these plants grow readily in any light soil, and are 
, as easily increased by cuttings as the common wallflower; 
to which none of them can be considered as any thing 
like equal in beauty or fragrance. 
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MATHioLA^ii(^5/ra/f5, Window Stock, a biennial plant, 
a free flowerer in July and August, and known since 1 759. 

M. odoratissima^ Persian Stock, B. M. 1711, alow 
spongy shrub, a native of Persia, introduced in 1797, 
and flowering in May, June and July. 

M. tristisj dark-flowered Stock, B. M. 729, a low 
spongy shrub, introduced from the South of Europe 
in 1768, and flowering from May to July. 

These plants are of easy culture in any l^ht soil, and 
increase readily by seeds or cuttings. 

SiNAPis fmtescens, shrubby Mustard, a low spongy- 
wooded shrub) a native of Madeira, introduced in 1777, 
and flowering from December to June. It is a plant of 
no beauty, but of the easiest culture in light soil, and 
propagated by seeds or cuttings. 

CAFPARIDEiE. 

Reseda glauca^ glaucous Reseda, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the South of Europe in 1700, and flowering 
in May and July. 

R. dipeialoj flax-leaved Reseda, a biennial, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1774, and 
flowering in August. 

R. scoparia^ broom-like Reseda, a low spongy 3hrub, 
introduced from Teneriffe in 1815, and flowering in the 
green-house in August and September. 

R. JruticidosOi shrubby Reseda, alow herbaceous-like 
shrub, a native of Spain, introduced in 1794, and 
flowering in September. 

R. bipinnata^ bipinnate-leaved Reseda, a low herbar 
ceous-looking shrub, introduced from Spain in 1816, 
and floweriog from June to August. 

R. odorataj var. fndescensj the tree Mignonette, 
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B. R. 227, an odo^iSdvoua ornamental plant already 
treated of (Part I. page 12^). 

With the exception of the last, there are none of these 
plants worth culture: they all grow readily in light soil^ 
and are increased with ease by seeds and cuttings. 

PASSIFLORE^. 

Fassiflora adiantijblia^ AdiantumJeaved Passipn- 
flower, B. R. 233, a dirubby creeper, introduced from 
Norfolk Island in 1792, and flowering from June to 
August. 

P. incamata^ Rose*coloured PAssioivflower, a shrubby 
climber, introduced from South America in 1629, and 
flowering in July and August 

P. incm-nata major^ large Rose-coloured Passion- 
flower, B. R. 152, a variety of the last species introduced 
from Brazil. 

P. carulea racemose^ Milne's hybrid Passion-flower, 
a beautiful hybrid (originated at the Fuljiam Nursery) 
between P. ccmdea and P. racemosa^ the first a hardy 
and the other a stove species (see Part I. page 35). 

P. eduLk, eatable Passion-flower, B. M. 1989, a 
climbing shrub, introduced from the West Indies many 
years ago^ and flowering in July and August 

All these plants prefer a loamy soil, and are readily 
increased by layers* They will also grow, but less easily, 
by cuttings. TTiey are much esteemed as green-house 
climbers, especially MUne's hybrid, which in a stpve will 
flower the greater part of the year. 

VIOLEiB. 
Viola arborescens, shrubby Violet, an undershrub, 
introduced from Spain in 1799, and flowering in April 
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and May. It is a plant of little beauly, but of easy 
cultare in rich light soil, and propagatkm by cuttmgs in 
sandy loam under a glass. 

loNiDiuM polygaiUefolium^ wbirUeaved lonidium, a 
perennial, introduced from South America in 1797, and 
flowering in April and May. It grows in light loam, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots, or by cuttings. 

CISTINE2E. 

CiSTUS villosusj villous Rock-rose, a low frame shrub, 
introduced from the South of Europe in 1640, and 
flowering in June and July. 

C. vaginatus, oblong-leaved Rock-rose, B. R. 225, 
a low frame shrub, introduced frcrni Teneriffe in 1779^ 
and flowering in April, May and June. 

C. LedoHj many-flowered Oum-cistus or Rock-rose, 
a low frame shrub, introduced from the South of France 
in 17S0, and flowering in July and August It is a most 
desirable plant, where there is abundance of room, on 
account of the profusion of large white flowers, with 
dark spots on the petals, with which it is covered for six 
weeks together. 

C. ladanifsrus^ single-flowered Oum-ctstus or Rock- 
rose, B. M. 112. It is a low frame shrub, introduced 
from l^>ain in 1629, and flowering in June and July. 
It bears a considerable resemblance to the last in its 
flowers, but has narrower leaves, from which a sort of 
gummy resfai continudily exudes^ There is a variety 
C. L planifoliuSi the flat-leaved Gum Rock-rose. 

C. monspeliensiSf MontpeUer Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in 1656, 
and flowering in June and July. ' 

(c) 
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CisTUS kuruSf waved-leaved Rock-rose^ a low frame 
ahrub^ introduced from Spain in 1656, and flowerii^ in 
June and July. 

C. lAnutus^ hairy Rodc-rose, a low frame shrub^ intro- 
duced from Portugal in 1656» and flowering in June 
and July. 

C. scUvifoliHs, sage-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in 1548, 
and flowering in June and July. 

C* heterophylluSj various-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, a native of Algiers, and flowering in June and 
July. 

C. incanus, hoary-leaved Rock-rose, B.M. 43, a frame 
shrubs inti'oduoed from the South of Europe in 1596, 
acnd flowering from June to August 

C. creticus, Cretan Rock-rose, a low frame shrub, long 
since introduced, and flowering in May and June. 

C. aUridusj white-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame shndb^ 
a native of Spain, introduced in 1640, and flowaring in 
June and July. 

C crispuSf ourled-leaved Cistus, a low frame shrub^ 
introduced from Portugal in 1^56, and flowering in June 
and July. 

Most of these are beautifrd shrubs with showy tran- 
sient delicate flowers. liSome keep th^n in the open 
air, and cover them with mats or stmw during wuh 
ter; but to have them flow^ freely they must have the 
protection c^ glass, and, unless they flower freely, cf 
what use is keeping them just within the verge of ex- 
istence? 

Helianthemum /ormosumy.heaxitiRjl Sun-rose, B.M. 
264, a low frame shrub, a native of Portugal, introduced 
in 1786, and flowering in May and June. 
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HeliantHEMUM atriplicijblium^ orache-leaved Sun- 
rose, a low^ frame shrub, a native of Spain^ introduced in 
1656, and flowering in June and July. 

H. haUm\foliumy sea purslane-leaved Sun^^rose, a low 
frame shrub, introduced boox Spain in 1656, and flower- 
ing ill June and July. 

H. elonga^^ long-pedimcled Sun-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from Spai^ in 1800, wd flowering in 
July. 

H. aigarvmise^ Algarviaii Stm-rose, B.M. 627v a low 
frame shrub, a native of Portugal, introduced in 1800, 
and flowering in July and August. 

H. IdbaiwtiSj rosemary-leaved Sun-rose, a low frame 
shrub, a native of Sp^, introduced in 1752, and 
flowering in June. 

H. umbelkUum, umbel-cowered Sun-rose, a low firamie 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in 1731, 
and flowering from June to August. 

H. lavijpesy clustet-kaved Sun-rose, B. M. 1782, a low 
frame shrub, introduced from < the nSouth of Frmpe in 
1690, and flowering from June to August 

H. Fumanoj heath-leaved Sun-rose, a, low frame 
shrub, from the South of France in 1752, and which 
flbwers in June and July. 

H. canunif hoary Sun-rosey a native of the South of 
Europe, and a low shrub like all the rest of the iq>ecies : 
it was introduced in 1772. 

H. scabrosum^ rough Sun-rose, a low frame shi^Eib, a 
native of Italy, introduced in 17>55, and.flpw«ring from 
June to August 

H. ttaHcum^ Italian Sun-rose^ a low frame shrub, a 
native of Italy^ introduced in 1779, and flowerudg from 
July to September. 

H. origani/idiunh maqoram-leaved Suii-i:ose, a low 
(c) 2 
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frame shrub, a native of Spain, introduced in 1795, and 
flowering in June and July. 

Helianthemum TtAeraria^ plantain^leaved Sunnros^ 
a frame perennial, introduced from the South of Europe 
in 1752, and flowering in June and July. 

H. canariense, Canary Sun-rose, a low green-house 
shrub) introduced from the Canaries in 1790, and 
flowering in June and July. 

H. gltditwsumy clammy Sun-rose, a low frame shrubs 
a native of the South of Europe, introduced in 1790, 
and flowering from May to September. 

These plants are of the easiest culture, and the H. 
Jbrtnosum and a few other species look well when in 
flower. The flower has this peculiarity, that it only 
opens during clear sun-shine, and ther^re in our 
climate it often opens and shuts many times a day. The 
soil which suits them best is a sandy loam with a little 
peat or leaf-mould: most of them ripen seeds, from 
which, or from ripened cuttings under a hand-glass, they 
may be readily increased. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE. 

Pharnaceum lineare^ linear-leaved Phamaceum, R 
R. S26, a green-house undershrub, introduced from the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and flowering in May 
and June. 

P. incanum^ hoary Phamaceum, B. M. 1883, a green- 
iiouse underdurub^ introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1782, and flowering from May to October. 

P. dichotomumj forked Phamaceum, a green-house 
annual, introduced, from the Cape of Good Hope in 
178S, and flowmng in July. 

Hiis is a genus of no beauty whatever: it is. easily 
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cultivated in loam and peat, the plants being placed 
pretty near the light; and propagatimi is effected by 
cuttings under a hand-glass in sandy loam. 

LiNUM trigynumj three-styled Flax, B. M, 1100, an 
evergreen undershrub of very humble growth, intro- 
duced frcnn the East Indies in 1799, and producing 
large yellow flowers fix)m November to January. 

L. narbonenscy Narbonne Flax, B. C. 190, a frame 
perennial, a native of France, introduced in 1759, and 
flowering with little beauty in July and August. 

L. sujffhdicosumy l^)anish Flax, an undershrub of 
humble growth, but evergreen ; a native of Spain, intro- 
duced in 1759, and flowering in August 

L. arboreuMj Tree Flax, B. M. 234, a low single- 
stemmed shrub, a native of Candia, introduced in 1788, 
and flowering from May to August. 

L. {tfricanum, African Flax, B.M. 403, a low shrub^ 
semi-evergreen, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced in 1771, and flowering in June and July. 

L. quadrifoliumj four-leaved Flax, B. M. 431, an 
evergreen undershrub, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, introduced in 1787, and flowering in May and 
June. 

These plants are of no beauty, though the first species^ 
L. trigynunij is of value as furnishing bloom in mid- 
winter : they all grow readily in loam and peat with a 
little sand or rotten tan intermixed, and cuttings root 
readily in sandy loam under a hand-glass. Mr. Sweet re- 
marks in his excellent manual ( The Botanical Ctdtivator) 
that L. trigjfnum is in general much infested with red 
spiders, but that sprinkling a little flower of sulphur now 
and then will subdue them (p. 217). 

Frankenia Notkria, Cape Sea-heath, a green-house 
perennial, a creeper, introduced from the Cape of Good 
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Hope in 1B16, and flowering from June to August. It 
is of no beauty, but of easy culture in loam and leaf- 
mould, and cuttings root under a hand-glass in the 
same soil. 

HiAHfTKVS japanims, Japanese Pink, anf evergreen 
frame perennial, a native of China, introduced in 1804, 
and flowering from June to October. 

D. carolinianus^ Carolina Pink, a frame perennial, a 
native of North America, introduced in 1811, and 
flowering from June to September. 

D. crenatus^ long-cupped Pink, B. R. 256, an ever- 
green, green-house perennial, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, introduced in 1817, and flowering in 
August. 

^ D. arboreusj shrubby Pink, B. C. 459, an evergreen 
green-house undershrub, a native of Greece, introduced 
in 1815, and flowering from June to September. 

This genus of plants are of less value in the green- 
house than the hardy sorts are in the open air, where their 
glaucous and perpetual green affords a fine clothing for 
patches and borders in the winter season. D. arboreuSy 
however, is a handsome plant when neatly supported by 
a prop. All of the species grow in any light rich soil, 
and are propagated by cuttings or pipings like the com- 
mon pink. 

SiLENE Jruticosa, shrubby Catchfly, a fhime imder- 
shrub, a native of Sicily, introduced in 1629, and 
flowering in June and July. 

S. gigantea, gigantic Calchfly, a green-house biennial, 
a native of Africa, introduced in 1738, and flowering in 
June and July. 

S. crassifolia, thick-leaved Catchfly, a green-house 
biennid, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1774, and flowering in July and August 
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SiLENE omata^ dark-coloured Catchfly, B. M. SS2, a 
green-house biennial, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced in 1775, and flowering from May to Sep- 
tember. 

S. undulat€h wave-leaved Catchfly, a green-house 
biennial, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1755, and flowering in August 

S. agyptiaca, Egyptian Catchfly, a green-house bien- 
nial, a native of Egypt, introduced in 1800, and flower- 
ing in July and August 

These plants, which are undeserving of culture, ex- 
cepting as forming part of a botanical collection, thrive 
well in rich light soil, and cuttings root as readUy as 
those of the common pink or sweet-william. ' 

Arenaria procumbens, procumbent Sandwort, a per- 
ennial, introduced from Egypt in 1801, and flowering 
in July and August It is a plant of no beauty, but 
easily cultivated in sandy loam and increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Lychnis coronate^ Chinese Lychnis, B. M. 223, a 
green-house perennial, a native of China, introduced in 
1774, and flowering from June to September. It grows 
in sandy loam and is increased by cuttings like Dianthtis. 

MALVACEAE. 

SiDA carpinifbliOf hornbeam-leaved Sida, a green- 
house shrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1774, and 
flowering from July to September. 

S* Sonneratiana, Sonnerat's Sida, a green-house 
iHennial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1806, and flowering in June and July. 

S. cresta, crested Sida, B. M. 330, an annual from 
Mexico, introduced in 1720, and flowering in June and 
July. 
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SiDA DiUeniana^ Dillaiius's Sida, an annual from 
Mexico, introduced in 1725^ and flowering from July 
to November. 

S. triloba^ three-lobed Sida, a biennial from the Cape 
of Good Hope, introduced in 1794, and flowering frx)m 
July to September. 

These plants are of no beauty, but of the easiest 
culture in any light soil, and they ripen abundance of 
seeds, from whidi or from cuttings they may be in- 
creased at pleasure. 

M ALVA poljfstachia^ many-spiked Mallow, a spongy- 
wooded green-house shrub from Peru, introduced in 
1798, and flowering in July and August 

M. calycina^ large-calyxed Mallow, B. R. 297, a^ 
shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 
1812, and flowering from May to August 

M. angustifclia^ narrow -leaved Mallow, a green-house 
shrub, introduced from Mexico in 1780, and flowering 
in August 

M. bfyonifolia^ bryony Jeaved Mallow, a shrub from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1731, and flow^ing in July 
and August 

M. asperrima, roughest Mallow, a shrub from the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1796, flowering from June to 
September. 

M.» procumbens, procumbent Mallow, a perennial from 
South America, introduced in 1815, and flowering from 
June to September. 

M. abidUoideSj Bahama Mallow, a shrub introduced 
from the Bahama Islands in 1725, and flowering from 
June to September. 

M. stricta^ upright Mallow, a shrub introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1805, and flowering from 
May to August. 
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Malva laetea^ panicled white Mallow^ a shrub mtro- 
duced from Mexico in 1780| and valuable for its early 
blossoms in January and February. 

M. operadatOj lid-capsuled Mallow, a shrub intro- 
duced from Peru in 1795, and flowering in July ^d 
August 

M.Jragrans, fragrant Mallow, B. R. 296, a shrub 
introduced from the Cape in 1759, and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. capensisy Cape Mallow, B. R. 295, a shrub intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1713, and valued 
on account of its flowers, which appear on the plant every 
month in the year. 

M. balsamicoy balsamic Mallow, a shrub introduced 
from the Cai)e of Good Hope in 1800, and flowering 
from May to September. 

M. grossularifoliuy gooseberry-leaved Mallow, B. R. 
561, a shrub introduced from the Cape in 1732, and 
flowering from May to September. 

M. virgatii, twiggy Mallow, a shrub introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1727) and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. miniaUtf painted Mallow, a shrub introduced from 

South America in 1 798, and flowering from May to July. 

M. retusoy blunt-leaved Mallow, a shrub from the 

Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1803, aAl flowering 

from March to May. 

M. tridactyloides, reflex-flowered Mallow, A.R. 135, 
a shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1791, and flowering from June to August 

M. divaricata^ straddling Mallow, A. R. 182, a 
green-house shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1792, and flowering from June to September. 
M. prostratttj trailing Mallow, a shrub introduced 
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from the Brasdls in 1806, and flowering from June to 
August 

Malta elegans^ elegant MaUow, a shrub introduced 
from the Cape(^ Good Hope in 1791, and flowering 
from May to August 

Some of these plants, especially M. stricta^ capensis 
and grossidarifoHa, are free flowerers, and well deserve 
a place where there is room. They are aH of the easiest 
culture in any light soil : they generally ripen abundance 
of ^(eeds, and may be increased by that means or by 
cuttings. 

Lavate&a micanSf glittering Lavatera, a spongy- 
wooded green-house shrub, introduced from Spain in 
1796, and floweiring in June and July. 

L. Olbia, downy-leaved Lavatera, a shrub from ^e 
Squth of France^ introduced in 1570, and flowering from 
June to October. 

L. unguicidatcut dawed Lavatera, a shrub first brought 
into notice in 1807, and flowering from July to Sep- 
tember. 

L. hispidoj hispid Lavialera, a shrub introduced from 
Algiers in 1804, and flowering in June and July. 

L. triloba, three-lobed Lavatera, B.'M. S226, a shrub 
introduced from Spain in 1759, and flowering in June 
and July. 

L. Imitakica, Portugal Lavatera, a shrub introduce 
from Portugal in 1731, and flowering in August and 
September. 

L. marttima, sea-side Lavatera, a tree-like shrubs 
introduced from the South of Europe in 159?, and 
flowering from April to June. 

The last species is an old inmate of the greai-house, 
and valued for its showy red flowers : but most of them 
require too much room and larger pots than correspond 
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well with a select stock of plants. They grow very freely 
in any light rich soil, and ripen plenty of seeds, from 
which, or from ripened cuttings in sand under a bell- or 
hand-glass, they maybe readily ptopags^ted, 

Malope malacoidesj Barbary Mal(^)e, a biennial, a 
native of Barbary, introduced in 1710, and flowering in 
June and July. It grows in sandy loam and is increased 
by seeds or cuttings. 

Ureka lobata, angular-leaved Ureoa, a ^rub from 
China, introduced in 1731, tqid flowering in June fmd 
July. It grows in loamy soil and may be increased by 
cuttings. It is however of no beauty. 

Hibiscus Patersonii; Norfolk Island Hibiscus, A. R. 
286, a spongy-woodfed shrub, introduced in 1792, and 
flowering from June to August 

H. incanusj hoary Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
from Carolina in 1806, and flowering in September. 

H. militarise smooth Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
from Louisiana in 1804, and flowering in August and 
September. 

H. iethiopicus, dwarf wedge-leaved Hibiscus, a green- 
house shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1774«, and flowering in August. 

H. acerifolius, maple-leaved Hibiscus, a shrub intro- 
duced from China in 1798, and flowering from March 
to June. 

H. speciosusy superb Hibiscus, B. M. 360, a peren- 
nial introduced from Carolina in 1778, and flowering 
from June to August. 

H. heterophyUusy various-leaved Hibiscus, B. R. 29, 
a shrub introduced from New South Wales in 1803, 
and flowering in August and September. 

H. scaber, scabrous Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
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from Carolina in 1810, which flowers from July to 
Sq>tember. 

Hibiscus pentacarpos, angular-fitiited Hibiscus, a 
perennial introduced from Venice in 1752, and flowering 
from July to September. 

The green-house species of Hibiscus are of no great 
beau^, and much inferior as ornamental shrubs to the 
hardy and hot-house kinds. They are however of easy 
culture in any rich light soil, and they oflen ripen seeds, 
from which, or from cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, 
they may be abundantly increased. 

Pavonia pramorsoy bitten-leaved Pavonia, B. M. 
436, B. C. S71, a ^ongy-wooded shrub, introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and flowering 
from June to August A plant of no beauty, but of easy 
culture in rich light soil : ripening abundance of seeds, 
from which, or from cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, 
it may be readily propagated. 

GoRDONiA Lasiantkusy smooth Gordonia, B. M. 668, 
a shrub, a native of North America, introduced in 1739, 
and flowering from August to November. 

G. pubescensj a frame shrub, a native of Carolina, 
introduced in 1774, and flowering from August to Sep- 
tember. 

These are very hardy plants and will sometimes bear 
the winter in the open air, but they never flower well 
unless in the green-house. They are very ornamental 
when in flower, and valuable as continuing in blossom 
tiH the end of November. The soil they afiect is loam 
and leaf^nould, and they are increased by cuttings, 
which, as in the case of most of this order of plants, 
should be ripened before being taken ofi^, and then 
planted in sand under a glass. 
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STERCULIACEiE. 

Sterculia platanifolia, a tree introduced from China 
in 17579 and flowering in July. It is of little beauty as 
a green-house plant, but of easy culture in rich loam, 
and it is readily increased by ripened cuttings under a 
hand-glass* 

TILIACE^. 

Mahernia pinnatay winged-leaved Mahemia, B.M. 
277, an undershrub introduced from the Ci^ of Good 
Hope in 1752, and flowering from June to August 

M. diffusa^ procumbent Mahernia, B. C. 187, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774, and flowering from June to August 

M. incisoj cut-leaved Mahernia, B. M. 353, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1792, and flowering from July to September. 

M. pukhella, neat Mahernia, an undershrub intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1792, and 
flowering from July to August. 

M. glabratOf sweet-scented Mahernia, A. R. 85, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1789, arid flowering in April and May. 

M. grandifloroj large-flowered Mahernia, B. R. 
224, an undershrub introduced from China in 1791, 
and flowering from May to August 

These plants are free flowerers, not of bulky or strag- 
gling forms, and of very easy culture ; but all their 
flowers are yellow. They come in, excepting M. gla- 
bratOy at a season when there are abundance of other 
plants in flower. The two last species are the most 
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appropriate, the first of them as odoriferous, and the 
other as showy. Loam and leaf-mould, or loam-peat 
and a little sand, will grow them freely. Cuttings in 
young wood root under a belt^lass. 

Sparrmannia africana^ African Sparrmannia, B. M. 
516, a tree introduced from the Cape (^ Good Hope in 
1790, which produces white flowers of no great beauty 
from March to July. . It grows freely in loam tmd 1^- 
mould, and cuttings ripened a little root with &cility. 

Grewia occidentalism elm-leaved Grewia, B. M. 422, 
a tree introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1690, 
and flowering from June to September. It is of little 
beauty, biit of easy culture in loamy soil rendered open 
by sand or a little leaf-mould. Cuttings root in the same 
soil under ^ bell-glass. 

Hermannia aUhceifolia^ althaea-leaved Hermannia, 
B. M. 307, an undershrub introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1728, and flowering from March to 
July. 

H. flicatOy plaited-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering in November and December. 

H. candicanSj white Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering from AprQ to June. 

H. disticka, round-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1789, and 
flowering from May to August 

H. salvifoliuj sage-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and 
flowering from April to June. 

H. micans, glittering Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from China in 1790, and flowering from 
May to August. 
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HsRMANNiA involucrataj involucred Hermamiia, an 
undershrub introduced from China in 1794, and flower- 
ing in May and June. 

H. scordijblia^ germander-leayed Hermannia, a low 
shrub introduced from China in 1794) and flowering 
fit)m April to November. This species and H. odtnrata 
are esteeitied the most desirable for select cdUections; 
the one as in bloom most part of the year, and the other 
as equally long in bloom and odoriferous. 

H. odoratay sweet-scented Hermannia, an under^ 
shrub introduced from China in 1780, and flowering 
firom February to October. 

H. molliSf sofl-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape (^ Gkx>d Hope in 1814, and 
flowering in May and June. 

H. denudcUa^ smooth Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering from May to July« 

H. diserrruBfolia^ simple-flowered Hermannia, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1795, and flowering in March and April. 

H. cdnifolioj alder-leaved Hermannia, B. M. 299, 
an undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1728, and flowering from February to May. 

H. cuneifoliOf wedge-leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1791, 
and flowering in August and September. 

H. Aolosericeay velvet-leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from China in 1792, and flowering in 
May and June* 

H. kirsuta, hairy-branched Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from China in 1790, and flowering in 
May and June. 

H. scabruj rough-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
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introduced from China in 1789, and flowering in March 
and ApriL 

Hermannia muUifiorOf many-flowered Hermannia, 
an undershrub introduced from China in nsiy and 
flowering from March to May. 

'R.Jlammea^ flame-flowered Hermannia, B. M. 1549, 
an undershrub introduced from China in 1794, and 
flowering all the year. This is a very desirable species; 
but is rather less hardy and not such a free flowerer as 
H. scordifolia. 

H. angularis, angular Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hc^ in. 1791, and 
flowering in April and May. 

H. kj/ssopifolioj hyssop-leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shrub, introduced from China in 1725,. and flowering 
from April to June. 

H. triJurcaUij three-ibrked Hermannia, an under- 
shrub, introduced from Chma.in 1789, and flowering 
from April to July. 

H. lavandulifoliay lavender-leaved Hermannia, B. M. 
304, an undershrub, introduced from China in 1732, 
and flowering from May to September. 

Il.^ifoliay thread-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1816, 
and flowering from May to August 

YLntrifoliata^ three-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub, 
introduced from China in 1752, and flowering from May 
to August 

H. procumbens, procumbent Hermumia, an under- 
shrub, introduced from China in 1792, and flowering in 
May and June. 

H. grossular(foliay gooseberry-leaved Hermannia, an 
undershrub, introduced from China in 1731, and flower- 
ing in April and May. 
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HEnMAiifmAputvertaenta^pov^deredHeTinanniaj A.li^ 

161, an undershrub, introduced from China in 1800, and 
flowering irom May to August 

- H. incM/r, cut-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub, in- 
troduced from China in 1806, and flowering in June 
and July. 

^m/tenutfoliai slender-leaved Hermannifi, B» M. 1348, 
a|i undershrub, flowering in June and July. 

; These plants are free growers and most of them pro- 
lific in flowers, but which imfortimately are yellow* They 
grow in any rich light soil^ and are increased by cuttings 
in ^mdy loam. TTiere is a great sameness and Very lit- 
tle beauty in their appearance. 

SAPINDACEiE. 

Sapindus marginaiusy marginated Soap-berry, a shrub, 
introduced from Carolina, -and which has not yet flower-, 
ed in England. 

BirigiditSj ash-leaved Soap-berry, a shrub, introduced 
from America in 1759, and flowering from July to Sep- 
tember. 

These plants are of no beauty ; they grow in loamy 
soil, and cuttings root in sand under a hand-glas$« 

PITTOSPORE^. 

BuRSAKiA spinosoy thorny Bursaria, B. M. 1767, a 
shrub, introduced from New South Wales in 1793, and 
^cwrering from August to December- 

This is an elegant plant and free flowerer ; the flpwers 
are white, and thoygK small are v^ ^oyry from their 
abupdance. It ^ows in sandy loam, with a little peat 
or lea^mould^ and cutUngs root in sand covered with a 
gardener's bell. 
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BiLLAftDiEBA scaiidens^ dimbii^ Appleberry, B. M. 
801 9 a green-house climber, introduced from New Soulb 
Wales in 1790, and flowering from June to August. 

B. mtddbiliSf changeable Appleberry, B« M. 181S) a 
green-house climber, introduced frwn New South Wales 
in 1795, and flowering from July to September. 

B. lor^ijloraj blue-berried Appleberry, B. M. 1507, 
a climber from Van Dieman's Land, introduced in 1810, 
and flowering profusely from June to September. It is 
a very hardy plant, and, probably, in time may be na- 
turalized : it grows rapidly, flowers freely, and is nio^ 
ceeded by dusky blue berries which remain till Christ- 
mas. 

These plants are all evergreens and climbers, df the 
easiest culture in light rich loam, and cuttings root in 
sand; or, as all of them ripen seeds, they may be in- 
creased in that way. 

PiTTOSPORUM coriacetm, thick-leaved Pittosporum, 

A. R. 151, and B. C. 569, a shrub, introduced from 
Madeira in 1787, and flowering in May: flowers white. 

P. viridiflorum, green-flowered Pittosporum, B. M. 
1684, a shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1806, and flowering in May and June. 

P. Tobira^ glossy-leaved Pittosporum, B. M. 1396, a 
shrub, introduced from China in 1804, producing its 
white flowers from March to August: it is a hardy plant, 
and, being an evergreen, is desirable in &A\et the green- 
house or conservatory. 

P. undulatum^ wave-leaved Pittosporum, B. R. 16, 
a shrub, introduced from New SotUli Wales in 1789, 
and flowering from February to June. 

P.revolutufn^ downy-leaved Pittospc»rum, B. R. 1806, 

B. C. 506, a shrub, in^oduc^ from New South Widet 
in 1795, and flowering from February to ApriL 
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All these plants are evergreens, hardy, and easily cul- 
tivated in sandy loam ; they are increased by Isymgy or 
by grafting on each other, or by cuttings of young wood 
plimted in sand and covered with a bell-glass. 



HYPERICINEiE. 

Hypericum bakaricum, warted St. John's Wort, B. 
M. 137, an undershrub, introduced from Majorca in 
171 4-, and flowering from March to September. 

H. monogi/num, Chinese St. John's Wort, B. M. 334, 
an undershrub, introduced from China in 1753, and 
flowering from March to September. 

H.Jbliosumf shining St John's Wort, a low shrub, in- 
troduced from the Azore Islands in 1778, and flowering 
in August 

H. Jtoribundum^ many-flowered St John's Wort, a 
low shrub, a native of Madeira, introduced in 1779, and 
flowering in August 

H. canariense^ Canary St. John's Wort, an under- 
shrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1699, and flower- 
ing from July to September. 

H. iegyptiacum^ Egyptian St John's Wort, B.R. 196, 
an undershrub, introduced from Egjrpt in 1787, and 
flowering in June and July. 

H. setosum, unbranched St John's Wort, a frame 
perennial, introduced from Carolina in 1759, and flower- 
ing in July and August 

H. maihaky small-flowered St Jdm's Wort, a frame 
perennial, introduced from North America in 1759, and 
flowering from June to September. 

H. imd^orum^ naked-panicled St John's Wort, a 
frame undershrub, introduced from North America in 
1811, and flowering in September arid October. 

(D)2 
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. tlypBRiCUM gUmcimy glaucous. St Jean's Woirt; a 
frame im^ershrub, introc(uced ' from North Araenca in 
1812, and flowering in July and August 

H. rosmarinifolitmif rosemaryrleayed St John's Wort^ 
a frame undershrub, introduced from Carolina in 1812, 
and flowering from June to August 

H. as])alatkoides9 aspalathus-like St John's Wort, a 
frame, undershrub, introduced from Carolina in 1811, 
and flowering from June to August . , . r 

H. Jhscictdatumj clustered St John's Wort, a frame 
undershrub, introduced from North America in 1806, 
and flowering in July. . 

H. reflexum^ hanging-leaved St John's Wort, a green* 
house undershrub, introduced from Teheriffe in 1778, 
and flowering from July to September. 

H. maculatum^ spotted St John's Wort, a frame per- 
ennial, introduced from North America in 1789, and 
flowering -in July and August 

H. crispum^ curl-leaved St John's Wort, a frame per- 
ennial, introduced from Greece in 1688, and flowering 
in July and August. 

H. undzdatum^ wave-leaved St John's Wor^ a frame 
perennial, a native of Barbary, introduced in 1802, and 
. flowering in July and August 

H. perforatum,' perfoliate St John's, Wort, a frame 
pererniial^ a.i^iye of Italy, introduced in 1785,, and 
flowering in May f^id June. , ' < ' 

H. heterophylluniy various-leaved St John's Wort, a 
green-lu)iBe undershrob, introduced from Persia in 1812, 
and flowjepng in July and Aug^t 

H. ciliatum, fringe-flowered St John's Wort, a^t^e 
perennial, a .native of the Levant, introduced in. 1739, 
and flowering in July. 

H. glnndulosum, glandulous St John's Wort, a green- 
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house undershrub, a native of Madeira, introduced in 
1777, and flowering from May to August 

Hypericum tomentosumj woody St John's Wcnrt, a 
frame perennial, a native of the South of Europe, intro- 
duced in 1648, and flowering from July to Septembehi . 

,H. Coris, heath-leaved St John's Wort, B* M. 178, a 
green-house undershrub, introduced. from the Levant in 
1640, and flowering from May to September. : . 

H» vertictUatum^ whorl-leaved St John's Wort, a 
green-^house perennial, introduced from the Gape of Good 
Hope in 17B4, and flowering from June to. August 

Few of these plants are of any beauty: some of them 
flower freely, but their flowers are wholly yellow, even 
to the pistils and stamens. They are all of easy culture 
in light loatn^ andlare increased by dividing at the root 
in some cases, by seeds in others, and in all by cuttings 
in' sand, and covered with a crystal bell. 

AscYRUM pumilum, dwarf Ascyrum, a peren(iial, i^tror 
duced from Georgia in 1806, and flowering from June 
to August 

A. Cnuc Andrea^ St. Andrew's Cross Ascyrum, a 
dbrub, introduced from North America in 1759, and 
flowecing in July. 

, A. f^ericaidesy hypericum-Uke Ascyrum, an under- 
shrub from North America, introduced in 1759, and 
flowering.from July to September. 

A. siansj large-flowered Ascyrum, an undershrub, a 
native of North America, introduced in 1806, and flower- 
ing from July to August 

Theise plants, like the Hypericums, are of no beauty, 
and their culture and propagation are the same as for 
that genus. 
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GUTTIFEREiE. 

OcHNA q/ricana, purple^flowered Ochna, a shrub, a 
native of the Cape (^ Good Hope, introduced in 1816. 
It has not yet flowered : it grows in sandy peat and loam, 
and cuttings are rooted in the same soil under a glasSi 

EuEOCARPUs (yaneusj blue-fruited Elaeocarpus, B. M. 
1737, a beautiful New Holland shrub, introduced in 
1803, and flowering from June to August It grows 
well in loam and peat with a little sand, and is increased 
by ripened cuttings in sand, and covered with a bell- 



GERANIACE^. 

Tropjsolum minus Jhre plena, B. M. 98, double- 
flowered small Indian Cress, a hardy annual, in its 
double variety comparatively shrubby and loote durable, 
requiring the protection of the green-house. 

T. mcffus Jhre plenoj B. M. 23, double-flowered large 
Indian Cress, a plant of a similar character to the pre- 
ceding. Both are showy inmates of the gre^i-house as 
to their flowers, which are in perfection from June to 
October ; but their leaves and habits are so salad- and 
kitchen-garden-like, that we cannot recommend them. 
They grow in rich light soil, and are increased by cut- 
tings, care being taken that these do not damp ofll 

T. peregrinumy fringe-flowered Indian Cress, B. M. 
1351, B. R. 718, an luinual, from Pani, introduced in 
1775, and flowering from June to October. 

T.pinnatwn^ pinnate-flowered Indian Cress, A. R. 535, 
a perennial, flowering from June to October. 

T. hybridum^ hybrid Indian Cress, a bienmul, 
flowering from June to August. 

These plants grow freely in rich light soil, and cuttings 
root readily in sand under a hand-glass. 
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QxALis monopkyUay simple-leaved Wood-sorrel, a per- 
ennial, introduced firom the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774, and flowering in October and November* 

O. rostrata^ beaked Wood-sorrel, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and flower- 
ing in October and November. 

p. asininoy ass's-eared Wood-sorrel, a perennial, in- 
troduced from the Cape in 1792, and flowering in No- 
vember and December. 

O. lancifolioj spear-leaved Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. leporinOf hare's-eared Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. crispa^ curled Wood-sorrel, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1793, and flower- 
ing in October and November. 

0.fab(Bfoliay bean-leaved Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1794, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. labumifoliaj laburnum-leaved Wood-sorrel, a per- 
ennial, introduced from the Cape in 1793, and flowering 
in September and October. 

O. sanguinea^ blood-leaved Wood-sorrel, a peren- 
nial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, 
and flowering from October to December. 

O. ambigua, ambiguous Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1790, and 
flowering from S^tember to December. 

O. versicolor, striped-flowered Wood-sorrel, B. M. 155. 

O* pentapkylla, five-leaved Wood-sorrel, B. M. 1549. 

O. Jlava, narrow-leaved Wood- sorrel, B. R. 1 1 7. 

Besides the preceding there are the following species, 
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which to those who are curious will fcmn a very unique 
assemblage of gay little plants. 



OxAus undulata^ waved-leaved 
Wood-sorr^l 
fuscata, crown-spotted 
tricolor, three-coloured 
variabilis, variable 
grandi/lora, great-flowered 
sidphurea, sulphur-coloured 
flaccida, flaccid 
purpurea, purple 
tpeciotUy specious 
marginata, green-m£|rgined 
pulchella, beautiful 
obtusa, blunt-leaved 
kmatay woolly4eaved 
ienella, slender 
compreua, compressed 
jtericea, silky 

tioliacea, violet, B. M. 2215 
eaprina, goatVfoot, B. M. 237 
cemua, dropping 
derdatfif toothed 
Uvida, livid 
eiliariSf ciliate-leaved 
arcuata, gland-covered 
linearis, linear-leaved 
cuneifolia, wedge-shaped 
glabra, smooth4eaved 



O. bifida, cloven-leaved 
JUicaulis, bilobed-leaved 
natans, floating 
convejpula, convex-leaved 
eUmgata, elongated 
recUnaiajt reclining 
pdyphyUa, many-leaved 
tehvifolia, fin^leaved 
viacrostylis, long-stylcd • 
Atrte, hairy-stalked 
tubijiora, tube-flowered 
secunda, side^flowering 
multiflora, many-flowered 
rubella, branching red, B. M. 

1031 
rosacea, rose-coloured 
repens, cre^^ing-stalked 
reptatrix, creeping-rooted 
incamata, flesh-coloufed 
perennansy perennial 
rubens, red-flowered 
pentapht/Ua, five-Ieayed, B. M, 

1549 
tomentosa, downy-leaved 
lupimfdia, lupin-leaved 
pecHnata, pectinated 
fiabeUifolia, fan-leaved 



This is a genus of pretty little plants, but possessing a 
great sameness of character, and, excepting one or two of 
tfie first described species, of little interest to any but the 
botanist. Their roots are, generally, bulbs, articulated, 
jointed, or granulated in a manner peculiar to this genus 
and one or two others. They grow well in sandy lof^n, 
and require only very small pots; great care must be tak^ 
not to water them, after they have done flowering. T^ey 
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are rea£ly increased by small bulbs or c^ets^ and 'many 
of the ^cies produce seeds. All those species whi'd^ 
flower between June and November may be grown in 
the open air, in the following manner. The bulbs being 
obtained, plant in beds in the course of the month of 
April, protect with mats during severe weather, and 
every night till the end of May ; then all covering may 
be r^noved for the season. After this, one kind will 
come into flower after another till October or November; 
and as each sort finishes flowering, and the leaves begin 
to fade, take it up and place the bulbs (each sort by 
itself) in small pots of dry sand, and set them in a dry 
loft, not colder than a green-house, during winter, till 
wanted for planting in the open air next spring. Ixias, 
Gladioluses, and various other green-house bulbs, may 
be treated in the same manner with complete success, 
(See Herbert's Essays in the Botanical Register and in 
Hort. Trans.) 

Phymatanthus tricolor, three-coloured Wartflower, 
the Geranium bicolor of gardeners, S. G. 43, B. M. 
240, the stem sufiruticose and erect with persistent 
stipules, the leaves various in form, lanceolate, some- 
times trifid, deeply toothed and hairy ; the flowers with 
the upper petals a bright scarlet and the lower white. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and flowers 
freely in equal parts of loam, peat and sand. 

P. elatusj tall Wartflower, the Geranium tricolor of 
gardeners, S. G. 96, a shrubby branching rugged stem^ 
vrith lanceolate acute unequally cut leaves, and fine dark 
red and white flowers marked with black, a handsome 
fi'ee growing plant, flowering the greater part of the 
year. 

• MoNSONiA speciosa, large-flowered Monsonia, S. G. 
77, B.M. 73, a suflrutescent stem with few branches, the 
leaves quinate, smooth, and leaflets bipinnate; the flowers 
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on sdiitary peduncles, large, yellowish white with a tinge 
of red, and dark red and black attbe centre. Itisamost 
beautiful {dant, grows in turfy loam, peat and sand, and 
is propagated from pieces of the roots planted in pots 
with their tops above the surface of the mould. 

MoNSONiA pitosa^ hairy Monsonia, S. G. 199, a 
sufiruticose branching stem, with palmately five-parted or 
pinnatifid leaves, and pale cream-coloured flowers tinged 
with red. A handsome plant which grows in loam and 
peat, and is increased by cuttings of the shoots or roots 
placed in a dry airy part of the greeurhouse. 

Jenkinsonia pendula^ pendulous-branched Jenkin- 
sonia, S. G. 188, a pendulous much-branched stem, 
with biplnnatifid or deeply lacinate leaves, and pinkish 
purple flowers varied with purple lines. A free grower 
and flowerer, hardy, and very desirable for training to a 
trellis. 

J. quinatOf quinate-leaved Jenkinsonia, S. G. 79, 
B. M. 54-7, a shrubby flexuose stem, the brandies 
covered with a powdery pubescence, the leaves alternate 
and five-parted, and the flowers yeUowish white marked 
with red. It is a handsome, rare, and curious plant, 
requiring the warmest part of the green-house ; it grows 
in loam, peat and sand, and is increased by cuttings in 
the same soil. 

J. tetragonaj square-stalked Jenkinsonia, S^ G. 99, 
B. M. 136, a shrubby succulent much-branched stem, 
with fleshy cordate leaves and long-petalled red and white 
flowers. There is a variegated variety, and both require 
support or training against a w^l. 

Otidia carnosa^ fleshy-stalked Otidia, S. G. 98, a 
shrubby succulent branching stem with leaves sometimes 
temate or pinnatifid, and small white flowers. Being of 
a succulent nature, it requires a dry airy situation to 
keep it in good health. 
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Otidia la3Mi,loose'pBmclddOt3i6&BjS.GA96f aslirubby 
succulent stem, with smooth pimiate or pumatifid leaves 
and white flowers marked with pale blue. Introduced in 
1821 from the Cape of Good Hope, and grows in loam, 
peat and sand, with the pots well drained. 

IsoPETALUM Co/y^^fonts, hollyhock-leaved Isopetalum, 
S. G. 126, a succulent thick shrubby branching stem, 
with peltate, cordate, veined rugose leaves and fine 
white flowers. It requires the same treatment as the 
tuberous Pelargonea. 

Campyxia carinuta^ keeled-stipuled Campylia, S. G. 
21 and 43, a suflruticose stem, recpiiring support, with 
oval smooth toothed leaves, and flowers pale below and 
very dark in the upper petals. The plant rather tender. 

C. kolosericeai silky-leaved Campylia, S. G. 75, a 
shrubby erect rugged stem, leaves roundly ovate, obtuse 
and very downy, and the flowers pale and dark red and 
black. It is a new hybrid and one of the easiest managed 
of the genus. Though its anthei*s are always without 
pollen, yet it may set freely if set with the pollen of any 
oi the same tribe, and hence an endless source of new 
sorts* 

C. btaUarioy downy-l^ved Campylia, S. G* 88, a 
shrubby branching stem, with roundly oval plaited 
leaves and purple and white flowers. It flowers fr-om 
an early period in spring, and continues in bloom till late 
in autumn. 

C. cana^ a shrubby erect branching stem, with roimdly 
ovate obtuse leaves and pale red flowers. One ci the 
largest-flowered species of the geiius. 

C. 'oerbasciflora^ mullein-leaved Campylia, S. G. 157, 
a suffruticose stem, with roundly oval obtuse leai^s and 
pale red flowers. A handsome hybrid of the usual 
culture. 
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Cig6nium reticulatinni netted-veiitecl Ocodinra, S. 6. 
149, a shrabby stem brandbing but litde, the leayes 
cordately uniform, obtusely five-k>bed and stroi^y 
marked willi a zone; the flowers of a fine deep scarlet 
veined with a darker colour. It is a hybrid from the 
comimon horse-shoe Gieranium (Ciconiwn zomiej, and 
probably C FaikergUlh and is as hardy and prolific in 
flower as its parents. s 

C. cerinum^ wax-flowered Ciconium, S. G. 176, a 
shrubby erect stem with roundly uniform leaves and deep 
red and paler flowers, having an airy appearance. It is 
of a succulent nature Mid must not be over-wati^red: in 
odier respects it is quite hardy, and readily strikes fi'om 
cuttings placed in any sheltered situation. 

Erodium hymenodes^ three-leaved Heron's-bill, S. G. 
28, B. M. 1174, a perennial with numerous stalks .co- 
vered with soft hairs; the leaves opposite temate or 
deeply three-lobed; the flowers of a pale red streaked 
with fine red lini^. : It is a native of Barbary, and was 
introduced in 1789. . . 

E. incamatum, fleshrcplpur^ Hwo^'s-bill, S. G.' 94, 
B. M. 261, a suffittticose stem with few branches, and 
iDUgh dark .green glossy . cordate leaves; the fiowfers 
flesh^olbured with a circleof. dewier red and white near 
the centre. A h^^ndson^e aixi curious plant introduced 
froi^the Cape of Good Hope in 1787. 

E. crassifolium, hoary-leaved Heron's-bill, S. G. HI, 
a sufiruticose brai^ching stem, with pinnati^ or deeply 
lacinated leaves, ^d p€d^ purple or reddish flowers. It 
is a native of Cyprus and Barbary, and now rather rare 
in collections. 

PiMACBiA jsi^p^ureoj ^u^lmr-coloured Dimacria, 
S. G. 163, a tuberpi£5 branching rppt, stemless, but with 
erect pinnate cttrrot-like leaves and a head of .sulpbof* 
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coloured flowers. A hybrid of free growtbt which flowers 
abundantly and ripens seeds. . . 

. DiMACRiApmiia^a,Mring-leavedDimaccia5S.G.46,B.M4 
579, a tuberous-rooted stemless perennial with pinnate 
leaves, and pale flowers streaked with i:ed. It is a curious 
plant, and requires to be grown in ^maU pots,; well drained, 
9nd in equal parts of turfy loam, peat an^ sand. 

D. . astragalifolia^ astri^us-l^yed Dimacria, M 
tuberous rpot crowned with clusters of leaver, temateor 
unequally pinnate, the flpwers with long niuri^Ofiy.yjeUowiab 
petS»l3in^ijke4.with red. A handsome plant, flos'ir^big 
all the summer ai^d bearing plenty of seed^> .' 

D. bigartiia^ forked-leaved Dimacria, S. 6. 142, ^a 
tuberous ropt, stemless, but crowned with spjro^ding, 
pipnajte, hmy^ light green leaves; the flowefs r.^lp^e 
y^pw or cream colour marked with red. A hybrii^ .be- 
tween J^>sp^c^ of this genus and one of Hoareai, ^"free 
^toweraAd abundant fiowerer. 

Ge^Sianium NepalensBy Nepal Crane's-bill, S. G. 12, 
a herbaceous perennial with procumbent spi^^adiog 
branchy stems, cordate, fiverlobed leaves, and small d^rk 
red flowers. Introduced from Nepal in 1819. . ' 

G. Wallichianum^ Wallich's Crane's-bill, S. G. 90, 
^, ^e/'ennial with spreading l^ranches, triQd re^plately 
veined leaves, and fine de^, red striated floWfei^, . 1%© 
plfuit introduced from N^al, hardy and pjrpbf^ly fit 
to stand our winters. 

G. jnlp^mi pointed-anthered Craoe'srbill, S. G. 119, 
a p^ennial with forked stems, <^oftite unifoJrm leavea^ 
and small pale red flowers marked with a circle of white 
at the base of .tlye petals. It is a native of New Zealand, 
introduced in 1820, and may possibly turn out hardy 
enough to stand our winters. 

Gbielum tenuifolium^ slender-leaved Grielum, S. G.. 
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171, a perennial succulent root with bipimwtifid leaves 
and large yellow flowers. A beautifiil and rare plants 
rather dfficult to preserve through tfaewinl^; it dfalikes 
both moisture and beat, and prefers a dry airy part of 
the green-house and light loose soil* At the Cape of 
Good Hope it grows in sandy or gravelly situations. 

HoABEA eofydali/loroj fdmitory-flowered Hoarea, 
SL O. 18, a stemless perennial, ifrith a tuberous root 
surmounted by a cluster of pinnate hairy leaves, the 
flowers anall and g( a pate yellow colour. 

H. setosa, bristle-pcanted Hoarea, S. 6. 38, a tube- 
rous-rooted perennial, the tubers finger-shaped And 
producing other small tubers; leaves in clusters or the 
crowns (^ the tubars, generally mudi divided; fiow^ 
small And of a pale red. When the roots (^ this plant are 
in a dormant state, they should be kept without water. 

H. aira^ dark brown Hoarea, S. G. 72, a tuberous 
turnip-shaped root with a scaly bark ; the leaves in 
dusters at the crown of the root, very variaUe, entire, 
temi^ or pinnatifid; the fiowera small and of a black 
purple cdiour. It flowers in autumn, and is best increased 
by seeds. 

H* melanantkoj black-flowered Hoarea, & G. 75, a 
scaly fusiform tubarous root, under a crown of dark 
green, variable, much cut leav^ ; the flowers in an ilinbd, 
small and very black. It is a curious plant, and seeds 
fipeely. 

H. reticulata, netted-petalled Hoarea, S. G. 91, roots 
tuberous like those of a turnip radish, crowned with 
oUong elliptically lanceolate leaves, from which proceed 
stems i»*oducing heads of small striated red ahd white 
flowars. A pretty little plant latefy introduced from the 
Cape^ and requiring attention as to watering like most 
ether tuberous plants of this order. 
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HoARBA ovalffidiiif oval-leaved Hoare% S. 6. 106) a 
tuberous root crowned with radiated leaves, widriy ovi^ 
obtude» and entire, with white flowers constttii^ of long 
narrow petals. 

H. vioUeflora^ white violet-flowered Hoarea, S. 6. 
12S, a tuberous root, with a short stifi^ scaly stem, with 
pinnatifid or ternate leaves and snutll white flowers* 

H. ekgansf elegant Hoarea, & G* IM, a tuberous 
root with no stem, but crowned with variable pinnatifid 
hoary leaves; the flowers small, of a deq> scarlet and 
white. 

H. rmtansi nodding-flowered Hoarea, S. 6. 155, a 
tuberous carrot-like root with carrot-Uke leaves and pale 
ydlow flowers; cme of the hardiest q>ecies of die genus 
and producing ripened seeds. 

H. atro^sanguinea^ dark crimson-coloured Hoarea, 
S. G. 151, a tuberous root without a stem; the leaves* 
c^tvwning the root in a radiate form, pinnatifid and hairy ; 
the flowers small and cS a dark red ccdour. It is a hy- 
brid between a Hoarea and Dimacria. 

H. seltnifolia, milk parsley-leaved Hoarea, S. G* 159, 
a tuberous root branching out into small tubers, the 
leaves pinnate, very hairy, and light green, and flowers 
ckep purple. A neat little mule producticHi* 

H. varia, various-leaved Hoarea, S. G. 166, a tube- 
rous root stemless with variable leaves, simple^ ternate 
or pinnatifid, and dark purple flowers. A hybrid of the 
usual culture. 

H. radicatOy fleshy fringed-leaved Hoarea, S»G. 174, 
B. M. 1718, a tuberous root, stemless, with oblong, 
elliptic entire hairy leaves and yellow flowers. An old 
inhabitant of the green-house : kq3t in a warm situation 
it begins to grow about Christmas, when it should be 
repotted in fresh soil and a little water given it ; and as 
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k adlTAnces it must be watered regularly, when quite 
dry, hjjLt never over the leaves. 

HoAKEA niveoj snowy white Hoarea, S. O. 182, a 
tuberous root without a stem ; the leaves smoc^ shining, 
diork 'gre«en, simple, ovate, lanceolate, slightly fringed ; the 
flovirers smeSl and of a snowy: whiteness. A smidl plant, 
but considered & gaiuine species. 

• Pelargonium striatum^ streak<^owered Sto]i;'&pbill, 
or.I>avey*s Fairy Queen Geranium, S. G. 1, a spoi^ 
shrub, with streaked flowers, which appear early in 
spring. 

P. ignescensy fiery-flowered Stork's-biU, S. G. 2, R C. 
109,: A skrubby stem, with cordate leaves and scarlet and 
black flowers in abundance during the greater part of 
the year. 

t P. bldfidumf blueish-'flowered StorkVbill, S. G. 4^^ a 
shrubby stem with cordate five-lobed leaves, and light 
flowers, appearing in succession from April to Sq)tem- 
ber. It is known in some nurseries as the Waterloo, and 
in others as the Diana Geranium. 

. P. melessinum^ balm«scented Stork's-bill, S. G. 5, a 
dirubby branching stem, with deeply five-lobed leaves,, 
and dark red and black flowers in abundance. It is a 
free grower, and takes up but little room. : its leaves when 
rubbed have the exaptfi^rance of common baka. 

• P. Vundesicsy Qomtesi^ de Vandes' Stork's-bill, S. G. 
7, a shrubby erect stem,, not much branched but pu- 
bescent, with leaves palmatifid and deeply divided, and 
light red flowers. It is a hybrid, raised by Sir R. 
Hoare. 

P.. dbtusilobim^ blunt-lobed StcH^'s-biU, S. G. a, a 
shrubby branching stem with deeply thiree-lobed leaves, 
Qcnd dark red flowers which appear abundantly. 

P. pannifbliimi cloth-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 9^ a 
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shrubby upright stem, the branches covered with soft 
villous hairs, the leaves cordate and slightly lobed, and 
the flowers white streaked with red. It is a hybrid, an 
abundant flowerer, and continues in bloom till late in 
autumn* 

Pelargonium Mostj/tue^ Mrs. Mpstyn's Stork's-bill, 
& G* 10, a shrubby upright stem with few branches ; 
the leaves cuneifonn and pubescent on both sides, and 
the flowers of a fine red. It is ^ very hardy plant, and 
an early flowerer. 

V. pusMosum^ blistered-leaved Stork's-bill^ S.G.11, a 
shrubby stem very much bnmched, the leaves deeply 
three-lobed, and the flowers small and pale. It conti- 
nues flowering till late in autumn, and has a dtron-like 
scent 

P. monstrum^ duster-leaved StorkVbiD, S. G. 13, a; 
shrubby thick and irregularly swollen stem, rather sue- 
culent, and producing many short thick 'branches with 
crowded leaves of a round kidney shape, and very dark 
green. The flowers are in close heads and light red, but 
they appear but seldom. 

P. corkLMtfolium^ c(Hrtusa-leaved Stork's-biU, S.G. 14, 
a shrubby succulent very rough stem, short branches, 
cordate lobed leaves, and pale flowers. Being of a suc- 
culent nature it requires a sandy soil and little water. 

P. cardtdfcliumi cockle-shell-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
15, a shrubby branching stem growing to a great size, 
with large rigid leaves wedge-shaped at the base, and 
large red and black flowers. It is a hardy plant and 
very showy. 

P. lineatunty striped-cowered StoriL's-biil, S. G. 16, 
a shrubby stem much branched, the brahches short and 
crowded, the leaves two-ranked, small, cordate and cu- 
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neate, and the flowers red and dark red. It forms a Beat 
little bush, and flowers late in the autumn. 

Pelargonium mtdtinerve, many-nerved StorkVbill, 
S. 6. 17, a shrubby upright stem not much-branched, 
the leaves of a roundish kidney-shape, and flowers of a 
deep red. It is very hardy, arid continues in bloom 
till late in autumn. 

P. dumosum, bushy Stork's-bill, S. G. 19, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with numerous small reniform 
obtuse leaves, and white and dark purple flowers. A 
compact little bush, flowering till late in autumn. 

P. Dennisianum, Dentiis's Stork*s-bill, S. G. 20, a 
shrubby branching stem, with large reniform or cordate 
five-lobed leaves, and fine large dark red-striped flowers. 
It is a handsome plant, of easy culture, a free flowerer, 
and continues in bloom till late in autumn. 

P. adiMervrmm^ hoary trifid-leaved StorkVbill or Ku- 
tusoff s Geranium, S. G. 22, a shrubby stem, of a woody 
texture, very much-branched, the leaves cordate and 
trifid, and the flowers of a fine dark red. It is one of 
the earliest flowerers of the genus. 

V.solybile^ dissolvible-colouredStork'S'4)ill5 or Duchess 
of Gloucester's Geranium, S. G. 24, a shrubby stem with 
few bra;nches, the leaves kidney-shaped, and the flowers 
large, and of a fine deep red mixed with darker red. It 
is a curious circumstance of this plant, that water dis- 
solves the colour of its petals. 

P. obtusifolmm^ blimt-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 25, a 
shrubby stem, of a woody texture, and much brandied; 
the leaves flat, an inch long and two inches wide, deeply 
three-lobed, the flowers of a pale and darker redr A 
free grower and abundant flowerer. 

P. eximium^ select Stork's-bill, S. G. 26, a shrubby 
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erect stem with hairy branches, cordate, undulate, rug« 
ged leaves, and fine large flowers, pale red, dark red, iand 
black. It is a strong grower, and requires a rich loamy 
soil. 

Pelaroonium papilionaceum, butterfly StorkVbiU, 
S. G. 27, an erect branching shrubby stem; the branches 
terminated with large panicles of flowers, red and dark ; 
the leaves are roundly cordate and bluntly crenate. It 
is a handsome vigorous plant, which has been long in 
cultivation. 

P. scintiUans, sparkling StorkVbill, S. G. 28, a 
shrubby much-branched stem with flexuose purplish 
branches, wedge-shaped five-lobed leaves, and deep 
scarlet flowers. The plant rather delicate. 

P. grandtflorum, great-flowered StorkVbill, S. G. 29, 
a shrubby erect stem not much branched, with smooth 
glaucous leaves deeply five- to seven-lobed, and large 
white flowers. It is rather scarce at present, and is also 
tenderer than a^iy of the other species. 

P. rubescenSf the Countess of Liverpool's Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 30, the stem shrubby, tall, and erect, and not 
much branched;' the leaves cordate, five-lobed, and tm- 
dulate; and the flowers large, of a fine dark red above 
and the lower petals paler. It is a fi*ee strong-lowing 
plant 

P. jndcheUumj nonesuch StorkVbill, S. G. 31, R M. 
524, a sufiruticose short succulent stem, with oblong si- 
nuate leaves, and pale whitish flowers with streaki^ of led. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was in- 
troduced in 1795; it flowers fi*om March to May, and 
must be but sparingly watered afler the bloom is over. 

P. Haveyanum^ Dave/s St(»rk's-bill, S. G. 32, the 
stem shrubby, branching, and hairy; the leaves either 
cordate or kidney-shaped, slightly five-lobed; the flowers 

(E) 2 
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of a fine dark scariet above and the lower p^als U^tder* 
It is a hybrid, by Davey cf the King's-road, a firee 
grower, abundant flowerer, and continues in bloom a 
long time* 

Pelargonium involucratumj large-bracted St(»rkV 
bill, S« G. SS9 the stem, shrubby, erect, growing, to a 
great size, and not much branched ; the leaves are kidney- 
shaped or cordate ; and the flowers very large^ white, 
streaked with dark purple. It is of hybrid origin, and 
there are several varieties, all ^^ fine showy plants and 
firee growers, thriving well in a light turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat or leaf-mould." 

P. cqriandrifolium^ Coriander-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G. 
34, a herbaceous flexuosebranchingstem, with bipinnate^ 
smooth, and shining leaves, and white flowers streaked 
with red. It is a curious plant, a free grower, and easily 
cultivated.^ 

P. oblatumj oblate-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 35, a 
shrubby branching stem, growing to a great size ; the 
leavies very large, dark green, five or six inches long and 
six inches wide, cordate five- to seven-lobed, and imbri- 
cate at the base; flowers large and l^ht and dark red 
finely marked. It is a fine showy jdant, hardy and easily 
maiuiged. 

P. eleganSi elegant Stork's-bill, S. G. 36, a sufiruti- 
cose, erect, and rugged stem, owing to the persistent 
stipules ; the leaves rigid and nearly orbicular, and the 
flowers white and finely streaked with purple. 

P. Seymouria^ Mrs. Seymour's StorkVbill, S. G. 57, 
a shrubby branching hairy stem, with ccMxlate leaves, 
and dark red flowers, marked with black. It b a hardy 
free growing plant of hybrid origin. 

P. amaiumj ornate Stork's-bill, S. G. 39, a shrubby 
^m, much-branched; the leaves small, wider than long. 
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between cordate and wedge-shaped, the flowers with a 
blotch of pink in the upper petals. 

FE'LARGOJifiVM paxxmuini^ peacock-spotted Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 40, the stem shrubby and branching ; the leaves 
wedge-shaped at the base, inclining to cordate; the flowers 
of a fine bright red above, and the lower petals of a pale 
scarlet. It is a hybrid, raised by Mr. Colville of the 
King's-road, a free grower, and continues in blossom all 
the summer and till late in autumn. 

V.Jlbridum^ abundant-flowering Stork's-biU, S. G. 41, 
a shrubby stem very much branched; the leaves cordate 
and a little undulate ; and the flowers pale red, dark red, 
and black. It is a free-growing hybrid, very hardy, and 
blooming till late in the autumn. 

P.humi/usunij trailing Stork's-bill, S.G.42, the stems 
herbaceous, prostrate, spreading flat on the ground; the 
leaves cordate, and three-parted or five-lobed; the flowers 
very small, of a pale red, and few together. It seems to 
be a native of the Canaries, and flowers all the summer 
in any rich %ht soil. 

P. Lousadianum, Miss Lousada's Stork's-bill, S. G. 4^4, 
£L shrubby erect branching stem, three-lobed leaves, and 
jSne large pale and dark red flowers. It is a hardy free- 
growing plant, seldom rising above eighteen inches. 

P. ardens, glowing Stork's-bill, S.G. 45, B. M. 1S9, 
a suffruticose thick little branched stem, , with leaves 
scarcely two alike, cordate, oblong, or temate, and small 
very dark scarlet and black flowers. It is a handsome 
pl^it, much admired for the brilliancy of its flowers, and 
their appearance during the greater part of the year. 

P. nervosum, prominent-nerved Stork's-biU, S. G. 4f, 
a shrubby branching stem, kidney-shaped five-lobed 
leaves, and fine large red and black flowers. It is a fine 
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flowering hybrid^ and used to be called Princess Char- 
lotte's Geranium. 

Pelargonium reniforme^ kidney-leaved Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 48, B. M. 493, a shrubby stem with succulent 
branches, small kidney-shaped leaves, and deep red 
flowers without white. It is a pretty plant, and delights 
in sandy loam, but must not have much water when in 
a dormant state. 

P. particepSf participant Storts-bill, S. G. 49, a 
shrubby erect branching stem, with cordate five-lobed 
leaves, and deep red flowers without white. It is a cu« 
rious mul^ and valued as flowering late in autumn, whoi 
most of the more showy kinds are over. 

V.Boylea^ the Countess of Cork's Stork's-bill, S.G.50, 
a shrubby much-branched stem, with distichous cnneate 
leaves, and fine large flowers, white, and vari^ated with 
red and dark purple. It is a free grower, and flowers 
early in spring and till the end of summer. 

P. lobaium, cow-parsnip-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 51, 
B. M. 1986, a large rough tuberous root, crowned with 
large various-formed leaves ; the flowers small, of a very 
dark purple, fragrant during the night, but without scent 
during the day. This is a beautiful and curious plant 
Mr. Sweet in his Geraniacea says, ^^ We have seldcnn ob- 
served it in flower, which is probably owing to the mode 
of treatment. When the phtnts are in a dormant state, they 
require scarcely any water till they show an inclinaticm 
to grow ; they should then be fresh potted in an equal 
mixture of turfy loam, peat, and sand^ with the pots well 
drained; they must then be regularly supplied with wa- 
ter ; as they grow they may be shifted into larger-sized 
pots if required, and they will flower as freely as any 
other kind : the best method of propagating them is by 
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the little tubers of the roots, which may be planted se-^ 
veral in one pot in the same kind of soil : their tops 
must be just above the surface of the mould, and tliey 
require scarcely any water till the wound is callused 
over, when they may be watered regularly, and they will 
soon make durable young plants." Geran. 51. 

Pelargonium pinguifolium, greasy-leaved Stork's- 
bill, S, 6. 52, the stem shrubby, much branched, the 
branches succulent; the leaves between kidney- and 
heart-shaped, and the flowers larg^ pale, and dark red 
veined. The plant is rather tender, and must not be over- 
watered. 

P. optdtfoliumj Guelder-rose-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
5Si a shrubby erect stem with few branches, ^nd cor- 
date, wide, concave, five4obed leaves^ the flowers very 
large, of a deep red, finely streaked with a darker re^ 
It is a free-growing plant, thriving in turfy loam and 
peat* 

P. echinatum, prickly-stalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 54, 
B« M. 309, the root fleshy and producing tubers ; the 
stem shrubby and succulent; the leaves cordate, frooji 
three- to five-lobed, and the flowers white with bright 
red spots. 

<^ This handsome species is one of the most desirable 
plants of the genus for any collection, as it begins to 
flower in autumn after most oi^the other kinds have done, 
and if kept in a warm situation it will continue to bloom 
till late in the spring. As soon as it has done flowering 
and becomes dormant^ it should be watered very spar- 
ingly, requiring very litde till it begins to grow again ; it 
m^y then be shifted, and the greater part of the mould 
taken from its roots ; then planted in a fresh pot, in an 
equal mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and regularly 
watered ; and as it increases in size, requires changing 
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int^ brger pots, tot diis n the cmly way to flower it in 
perfection/ A warm part of the grewi-house, or the 
coolest and most airy part of the ho1>JK>U5e, is the most 
suitable for it in winter. Cuttii^ root readily if planted 
when in a growing state, and set in the green-house.'' 
Sweet's Geran. 54. 

' Pelargonium ignescens var. sterUe^ barren-anthared 
flame-flowered Stork's-bill, & G. ^5^ B. C. 109^ a 
shrubby much-branched stem, with leaves trifid or 
deeply three-lobed, and flowers cS a deep scarlet with 
Uack spots. It is much esteemed on account cS the 
brilliant colour of the flowers. 

P. tnodarunii scentless Stork's-bill, S. G. 669 a herba- 
ceous, much-branched, spreading stem, with small q>> 
posite cordate leaves, and small heads of red and white 
flowers. It is a curious little plant, but not to be re- 
commended for ornamental culture. 

P.glaucumy glaucous-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 57, B.M. 
'56, a shrubby erect stem with few branches ; lanceolate 
or spoon-shaped, entire, smooth, and glaucous leaves ; 
and pale ydlow and white flowers spotted with red. It is 
a beautiiul and singular plant, somewhat tender, and apt 
to sufler in winter from wet. 

P. stepeflorenSi frequent-flowering Stork's-bill, S. G. 5Sf 
ar shrubby brown stem, with flat cordate five-lobed leaves, 
and red flowers with darker red and black spots. It is 
a desirable hybrid, as being in flower the greater part of 
the year. It begins to bloom, Sweet observes, at the 
end of summer, <^ and if kept in a warmish si^iatioa 
it will continue to flower through the winter till late in 
spring." 

P. belMtmy neat l^rk's-bill, S. G. 60, a shrubby 
dwarf stem, with five-lobed wedge-shaped leaves, and 
dark red flowers finely veined with darker red, purple^ 
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mnd black. ItTorms a pretty Ikde bu^, and is prdiisely 
covered with flowers all the summer. 

Pelargonium gibbosum, knotted Stork's-l»U, S.G# 
61, a shrubby succulent stem swollen at the joints, the 
branches erect or slightly spreading; the leaves temate^ 
smooth, and glaucous, and the flowers of a greenish yd- 
low. It is a curious plant, esteemed for the pleasant odour 
it diffuses in the evening when in bloom, though it is 
quite scentless during the day. 

P. aptabilej desirable Stork's-bill, S. G. 62, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with rough, cordate, five4obed 
leaves, and large flowers, white blotched with dark jnuv 
ple. It is a hardy plant, and makes a ccMnpact little 
bush eighteen inches high. 

V.hybridum, mule Stork's-bill, S.G. 63, a shrubby 
«tem, with numerous short flexuose brandies, round 
kidney-shaped leaves, and deep scarlet flow^s with dark 
lines and without white. It is considered an original 
species, notwithstanding the specific name : it is rather 
tender, and requires a soil of turfy loam and leaf-mould, 
and to be not over-watered in wint^. 

P. Breestanunii Breese's Stork's-bill, S. G. 64, a 
shrubby branching stem, with cordate, oval, sUghtly- 
lobed leaves, and fine deep red flowers varied with white 
and dark red spots and lines. It is a hybrid, hardy, and 
flowering fireely great part of the year. 

P. imbricatumj imbrieate-petaled Stork's-bill, S. G.65, 
A shrubby flexuose stem, irregularly swollen at the joints; 
the leaves nearly trifid, curled, and plaited ; the flowers 
in large heads, the petals obtuse, white round the edges, 
aud dark red in the noddle. It is a fine strong-growing 
plant, and produces abundance of flowers, through the 
summer, till late in the autumn. 

P.pectinifolitm^ scallop-shell-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G. 
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669 a shrubby nnooth stem muoh Inranchi^, with smdotfa 
kidney-shaped plicate furrowed leaves, and fine large dark 
and light red flowers. A firee-growing plant, and an 
abundant flowerer. 

Pelargonium cordatum, heart-leaved Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 67, B. M* 165, a shrubby erect stem with few 
branches ; the leaves flat, cordate, acute, and dentate, and 
the flowers large, purplish red with dark streaks. It is 
a fine strong^growing plant, introduced from the Cape 
of Good H<^e in 1774, and flowering fi'om March to 
October. 

P. australe. New Holland Stork's-bill, S. G. 68, a 
short suffirudcose stem with numerous hairy branches^ 
and cordate leaves with large unequal crenatures ; the 
flowers white and bright red in streaks. It is a neat little 
plant, introduced in 1792 from New South Wales, and 
flowering and ripeniog seeds abundantly. 

P. Jidgidum^ celandine-l^ved Stork's-bill, S. G. 69, 
a shrubby flexuose stem with few branches ; the leaves 
temate, and leaflets sessile, deeply toothed, and pinnati- 
fid; the flowers small, of a deep scarlet with dark spots 
and lines. The flower is one of the most brilliant of the 
genus : the plant, being rather succulent, requires atten- 
tion as to water. 

P. cocarctatvmj close-leaved Stork's-bjll, or Lavalette's 
Geranium, S. G. 70, a shrubby much-branched stem, 
with numerous crowded cordate or kidney-shaped leaves, 
and large deep red flowers streaked with black. A 
pretty little hybrid, and hardy. 

P. mixtum, mixed Stork's-bill, S. G. 71, a shrubby 
«reot brandling stem, with cordate, nearly distichous 
leaves, of an agreeable scent, and white flowers marked 
with pale red. A neat little bushy plant, flowering fixxn 
the early part of summer till late in autumn. 
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Pelargonium Thyrmea^ the Marchioness of Bath^i^ 
StorkVbill, S. G. 74, a shrubby macfa-brandsed stwin, 
with short crowded hrauches and flat wide kkiney^aped 
leaves, and hurge flowers, deep red and black above, and 
pale red and white below. A strong-growing plant, and 
an abundant flowerer, the flowers large in proportion to 
the size of the plant 

P. sanguineum, crimson l^rk's-bill, S* G. 76, a shrubby 
succulent stem, not much branched, the branches knotted 
at the joints and glaucous; the leaves decompound^ 
smooth, and of a light green ; and the flowers of a deep 
scarlet or blood colour marked with tdack. It is a new 
introduction from Germany, and seems to grow luxu^ 
riandy. 

P. versicolor^ various-coloured Stork*s-bill, S. G. 78, 
a shrubby branching stem, with flat cordate five-lobed 
leaves, and large dark and light red flowers streaked 
with red and black. A free grower, and dbundant 
flow^er. 

P. Hoareanum, Hoare's Fair Rosamond Storic's'^bil], 
or Fair Rosamond Geranium, S. G. 30, l9ie stem shrub- 
by, of a- woody texture ; the branches numerous, rigid, 
flexuose, and clothed with small dark green cordately 
ovate leaves ; the flowers large, not many together, white, 
dark red, and black. It is a hybrid, and one of the 
handsomest of the genus. Cuttings must be taken off 
in very young wood, the old taking a long time, to make 
roots. 

P. cah/cinumj large-calyxed Stork's-bUl, Brown's 
Countess of Roden, or Rose-lH*illiant Geranium, S. G. 
81, a shrubby much-branched stem, with leaves orbicu- 
larly reniform, scarcely lobed and hairy; the flowers o£ 
a deep red, and finely veined and marked widi red and 
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black. There are three or more varieties, all free 
growers and flowerers. 

Pelargonium atrq/uscumj dark-brown-marked 
StxNrk's-biU, S. G. 82, a shrubby branching stem clothed 
with long hfdrs; leaves wedge-shaped, with short footr 
stalks; flowers of a dark or purpUsh brown, marked with 
still darker brown. It is a handsome plantof hybrid ori^n, 
a free grower and abundant flowerer. 

P. macranthanj large-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 8S, 
a shrubby flexuose stem, with leaves inclining to be suc- 
culent, haity on both sides, reniform and deeply toothed; 
theflowers very large, white, finely streaked, and blotched 
with purple. It is one of the largest-flowered hybrids 
that has yet been originated. 

P. JUipendulifolium) dropwort^leaved Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 85, B. 1641, subcaulescent, with a large brown 
scaly tuberous root ; the leaves pinnatifid or laciniate^ 
light^green inclining to g^ucous; the flowers small, 
greenish, white, and purple. It grows in turfy loaio, 
peat, and sand, and is increased by tubers of the root. 

F.Colvillih Colville's Stork's-biU, S. G. 86, a shrubby 
erect stem with hairy branches, rigid, cordate, undulate 
leaves, and deep scarlet and black flowers. A fine hybrid 
production, originated in Colville's nursery in 1820. 

V. Baileyamm^ Bailey's Stork's-bill, S. G. 87, a 
shrubby branching stem, with kidney-shaped truncate 
leaves, and large white and dark brown flowers. It is 
quite hardy, and a free flowerer. 
« P. cbscwrtmy darkened-^taled Stork's-bill, S. G. 89, 
a shrubby much branched stem, with oblately cordate 
leaves, and fine dark red, purfde .and white flowers. 
One oi the finest hybrids yet originated, hardy, and a 
free flowerer. 
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Pelargonium Hus^eyanum, Lady Mary Hiuuwey's 
Stork's-bill, or Brown's Duke of York Geranium, S. G* 
92, a shrubby branching stem, with dark green cordate 
lobed leaves, and fine large dark red flowers. A strong 
and robust hybrid, flowering abundantly all the summer. 

P. incisum^ cut-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 93, a shrubby 
branching stem, with temate dark green pubescent 
leaver and small narrow-petaled white flowers striated 
with red lines. A rather tender plant, requiring an airy 
situation and care as to water. 

P. scutatunty shield-leaved Stork's-lnll, S. G. 95, a 
shrubby much-branched stem, with peltate five-lobed 
leaveis; and large white flowers finely marked with red. 
A handsome plant, raised in 1819 firom seed received 
firom the Cape of Good Hope. 

P. bicolor, two-coloured StorkVbiU, S. G. 97, B. M. 
201, a shrubby branching knotted stem, with cordate 
trifid undulate leaves, and deep dark brown and red 
flowers. Introduced in 1778, since which two varieties 
of it have been procured firom seeds. 

P. viUosum^ villous Stork's-bill, or Wood's Geranium 
Majestum, S. G. 100, a shrubby branching stem, with 
roundish truncate leaves, and very large red flowers 
marked with dark purple. A fine plant, of hybrid origin, 
requiring a dry airy situation in the green-house. 

P. Blandfordianum, hoary-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 
1 1 , a shrubby gouty-jointed branching stem, with flat pal- 
mately seven-lobed leaves, and small whiteflowers marked 
with red. A curious firee-growing hybrid, very hardy. 

P. nanum^ pygmy Stork's-biU, S. G. 102, a short suf- 
finticose stem, with cordate three-lobed leaves, and deep 
scarlet flowers with dark lines. A curious and handsome 
little hybrid, slow of increase, because it produces few 
shoots. 
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Pelargonium Lamberti, Laaibert's StorkVbill, S. G. 
104, a shrubby much-branched stem, with wedge-shaped 
trifid leaves, and fine red flowers marked with darker red 
and brown. A compact bush, flowering abundantly for 
the greater part of the year. 

P. diffbrme^ various-leaved Stork's-bill, or Dave/s 
Princess Augusta Geranium, S. G. 105, a shrubby much- 
branched stem, with rigid, deformed, cordate, or cilneate 
leaves, and large-petaled flowers streaked and blotched 
with dark red and brown. It is a hardy and easily 
managed hybrid, requiring very little water in winter. 

P. jmlchrum, gay StorkVbill, S. G. 107, a shrubby 
branching stem, with kidney-^shaped slightly lobed leaves, 
and dark red and white flowers veined with purple and 
brownish red. 

P. conctnnum, comely StorkVbill, S. G. 108, a shrubby 
branching st6m, with truncate, trifid, undidate leaves, 
and fine scarlet flowers marked with a diurker streak of 
the same colour and with black lines. A hybrid of 
small growth, but an abundant bloomer. 

P. denticfdatum^ toothed-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G.109, 
a ishrubby much-branched stetn, with palmately bipin- 
natifid leaves, and small purplish flowers in no great 
abundance. A hardy firee-growing plant, but not or- 
namental. 

P. Smithii, Smith's Stork's-bill, S. G. 110, a shrubby 
branching stem, with cordate, concave, five-lobed leaves, 
and dark red and light red flowers of a fine showy ap- 
pearance. It is a firee-growing hybrid, and an abundant 
bloomer. 

P. rtgescens, stiff-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 112, a 
shrubby branching stem, with roundly cordate concave 
leaves, and pale red flowers finely varied by dark lines. 
A curious hybrid, of easy culture. 
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yEi.xnQomvM ktrimij hairy SlorkVb^ &. G. 118, 
a shabby succulent stem, with decompound leaves, and 
numerous linear bluntish leaflets, the flowers small and 
of a pale and de<^ red. A curious succulent species, 
requiring care as to water. 

P. /rtpar/^Vtim, brittle-striked Stork's^bill) & 6. 15, a 
shrubby branching stem, with glaucescetit temate fleshy 
leaves and long^petalled red and white flowers; the 
plant rather tender. 

P. platypetdUm^ broad-petaled Stork's-bill or Olden- 
butgh Geranium, S. G. 116, a shrubby branching stem, 
vridi cordate, slightly lobed, unequally toc^ed leaves, 
and fine large white flowers beautifully streaked with 
brownish red or purple : the plant hardy and of easy 
culture. 

P. Scarborovia, Countess of Scarborough's Stork's-bill, 
or Lady Scarborough's Geranium, S. G. 117, a shrubby 
branching stem, with small subtrifid or deeply three- 
lobed leaves, and flne dark and light red and white 
flowers. The plant flowers early in spring and late in 
autumn, and has a fine lemon-like scent. 

P. viscosissimum^ viscous Stork's-bill, S. G. 118, a 
shrubby erect branching stem, with palmately five- or 
seven-lobed clammy leaves, and heads of white flowers 
marked with, light red. It is a hardy plant and an ori- 
ginal species. 

P. Jbrmosum^ variegated-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 
120, a shrubby branching stem, with roundly cordate 
undulate, concave leaves, and a large head of dark and 
pale red flowers. A hardy free-flowering hybrid, in 
bloom from spring to autumn. 

P. amcmunii delightful Stork's-bill, S. G. 121, a tu- 
berous root and subcaulescent stan, with pinnate radiated 
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leaves, and fine red flowers marked with dark lines. It 
is a beautiful little plant, of hybrid origin, and requiring 
the same treatment as the other tuberous kinds. 

Pelargonium Camptontay the Marchioness of North- 
ampton's Stork>bilI, S. G. 122, ja shrubby much- 
branched stem, with flat, wedge-shaped, cordate leaves, 
and red flowers marked with darker lines and blotches. 
A slender growing plant, but an abundant bloomer early 
in spring. 

P. chrffsarUhemifoUuniy chrysanth^num-leaved StorkV 
bill, S. G. 124, a shrubby much-branched stem, with 
cordate, pinnatifid, or deeply sev^i-lobed leaves, and 
deep scarlet flowers mark^ with darker scarlet and 
black. A very handsome hybrid production, excelling 
most in brilliancy of colours. It is a free grower, and 
easily managed. 

F.patensj spreading-^owered Stork's-bill, S. G. 125, 
a large tuberous root branchmg out into smaller tubers ; 
a short, succulent, rigid, erect stem^ crowned with ter- 
nate radiate leaves, and scarlet and white flowers. It is a 
curious and beautiful hybrid, easily managed. 

P. Bamarditmnif Mr. .Barnard's Stork's-bill, S. G. 
127, a shrubby stem with few branches, and three-part- 
ed, acute, smooth, a little glaucous leaves, and scarlet- 
veined flowers. A curious hybrid which thrives well 
with common treatment. 

P. candidumj fair-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 128, a 
shrubby branching stem, with cordate three-lobed leaves, 
and large white flowers marked with red. A prettyplant, 
and an abundant bloomer. 

P. Jloccosuin^ nappy Stork's-bill, the Jenkinson's Re- 
becca of gardeners, S. G. 129, a shrubby erect stem, 
not much branched, the leaves cordate, three-parted, and 
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undulftte^ and the flower of a deep scarlet marked with 
black. The brilliancy of the flowers is unequalled in the 
genus ; it requires care as to the dispensation of water, 
especially when not in flower. 

Pelargonium TVatsoniy Watson's Stork's-bill, S. Ci 
130, a shrubby not much branched stem, with roundly 
cordate five-lobed leaves, and large red flowers marked 
with daik or brownish red. A pretty plant, and an 
abundant bloomer till late in autumn. 

P. Youngiij Young's Stork's-hill, S. G. 131, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with flat widely cordate slightly 
three-lobed leaves, and large showy white and dark red 
flowers. A desirt^le plant, from its abundance of bloom 
and hardy nature. 

P. hoareafiorum^ Hoarea-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 
139, a tuberous root, and subcaulescent succulent leafy 
stem; the leaves radiate, pinnate, and canescent, and the 
flowers deep red marked with black. It is a cuHous 
and handsome hybrid, requiring the usual culture given 
to the tuberous q^ecies of this genus. 

P. ptdcherrimum^ beautiful Stork's-bijl, S. G. 134, a 
shrubby erect much-branched stem, with kidney-shaped 
truncate leaves, and fine deep red and black flowers. 
It is a dwarf bushy plant, and flowers late in autumn. 

^V. spectabiki showy Stork's-bill, S. G. 136, a shrubby 
erect branching stem, with cordate undulate deeply- 
toothed leaves, and bfight red flowers marked with darker 
red. There are several varieties of this species, all 
splendid plants of easy culture. 

P. Beaufortianum^ Duchess of Beaufort's Stork's-bUJ, 
S. O- 138, a shrubby erect branching stem, with rigid 
9incM>thish truncate five-lobed leaves, and large red and 
pale red flowers marked with black : the plant hardy and 
a free flowerer. 

(F) 
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PELARGONiUMj^nnc^^fi^^^PriiiccssCharlotte^ 
bill, S. 6. 139, a shrubby «rect branchiiig stem, with 
cordately reniform dightly lobed leaves, aad dark red 
flowers marked with black blotches and lines. A beau- 
tiful plant, but rather tender ; suffering however more 
from wet than cold. 

P. concohr, self-coloured StorkVbill, S. G. 140, a 
shrubby branchmg st^n, with cordate five4obed undulate 
leaves, and deep red flowers. There is a variety with 
larger flowers : both are handsome and abundant flower- 
ing plants well adapted fix* tr^ning to a trellis, as their 
shoots grow to a great length if allowed. 

P. eriophyUum^ wooUy round-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G. 
141, a shrubby much-branched stem with spreadii^ 
branches, and flat very soft roundly cordate leaves, and 
pale red and white flowers : in spring the flowers are 
small, but they increase in size in course of the summer. 

P. Newshamianum^ Miss Newsham's Stork's-bill, S.G. 
144, a shrubby branching stem, with cordate three4obed 
deeply toothed leaves, and white flowers marked with red 
and dfork brown. A pretty little plant of hybrid origin 
and easy culture^ 

P. rrndtiradicUtmi many-rayed Stork's-HU, S. G. 145, 
subcaulescent, with a tuberous large brown scaly root, 
short stem, and large variaUe deeply cut leaves; the 
flowers in a rdidiated umbel, dark brown or black, and 
edged with a greenish yellow. It grows freely in turfy 
loam, peat, and sand, and increases freely from tubers 
of the roots. 

P. Br<mniiy Brown's Stork's-bill, Brown's Miss 
Rosa, S. Gc 146, a shrubby diort st^lmmching stem, 
with rigid lU^te concave nerved leaves, and large pale 
red flowers tkaiited ivith dark brc^n or purple. A hybrid 
as hardy as any of the genus. 
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Pelargonium Potteri^ Potter's Stork VbiU, S.G.147, 
a shrubby rather succulent branching stem, with leaves 
slightly cordate, deeply three-cleft^ and many-neryed; the 
flowers of a deep scarlet finely marlted with black. It is 
a hybrid, apt to lose its leaves in winter if not kept in a 
warm situation and dry : ^^ but in summer," Mr. Sweet 
observes, " it grows very luxuriantly, and its flowers are 
much finer when growing out in the open air : they are 
produced till late in autumn." Geran. 147. 

P. paUens, cream-coloured Stork Vbill, S. G. 148, a 
suffiruticose short succulent stem, with deeply three- 
parted hairy leaves and pale yellow flowers. A rare and 
curious species, but not of difiicult cultivation. 

P. verbeTkefoliuTttj vervain-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 
14^, a shrubby branching stem, with temate rough hairy 
leases, and small narrow^petalled pale red flowers mi»:ked 
widi darker red. A curious hybrid and abundant 
bloomer, introduced in collections for its singularity. 

P. Bobinsonif Robinson's Storfc's-bill, S. G. 150, a 
shrubby erect stem, with very large leaves four m* five 
inches long and wide, cordate, acute and undulate; the 
flowers large, pale red marked with darker red blotches 
and veins. It is a hybrid of robust growth and prolific 
in bloom. 

P. atropurpureunij dark purple Stork's-bill, S. G. 152, 
a shrubby branching stem with cordate, acute, three- 
lobed undulate leaves, and purple flowers marked and 
veined with darker purple. 

P. pyrithriifolium, feverfewjeaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
153, a shrubby much-branched stem, with palmately 
bipinnatifid cordate leaves, and deep red or scarlet 
orange flowers marked with black. A curious hybrid 
flowering finely in autumn. 

P. Jenkinsonty Mr. Jenkinsoh's Stork's-bill, or John 

(F)2 
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Bull Geranium, S. G. 154, a shrubby branching stem, 
with rigid roundly cordate leaves and pale red white 
and very dark purplish red flowers. An elegant free- 
growing, abundant-flowering hybrid. 

Pelargonium lepidum, pretty Stork's-bill, S. G. 156, 
a shrubby, much-branched stem, with cordate five-lobed 
undulate leaves, and pale red flowers veined with darker 
red* It is an elegant little hybrid, and continues in 
bloom till late in autunm. 

P. Tibbitsianunh Mr. Tibbit's StoA's-bill, S. G. 158, 
a shrubby branching stem, with cordate slightly three* 
lobed undulate leaves, and large red and dari^ red flowers. 
A magnificent hybrid, and one of the largest-flowering 
kinds of the bright reds which has yet appeared : the 
plant of tolerably strong growth. 

P. arnidum^ rival StorkVbill, S. G» 160, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with leaves between cordate and 
reniform, about as wide as long, and large light and 
dark red flowers veined and shaded with darker red or 
brown. A hardy plant, free grower, and abundant 
flowerer. 

P. guinquevulnerum, dark-flowered Stork's-bill, S.G. 

161, a sufiruticose flexuose stem, with temate bipinnatifid 
leaves, and dark brown or purple flowers edged with light 
red. A handsome plant, requiring care as to watering. 

P. cremdatum, crenulate-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 

162, a shrubby erect stem not much branched ; leaves 
large, reniform, shallowly notched with rounded teeth; 
the flowers large, purplish red shaded and veined with 
darker colours. 

P. Mwrayanunij Lord James Murray's Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 164, a tall ereqt branching stem, with large 
cordate broad leaves, and fine red flowers marked with 
darker red or brown. It is a strong handsome plant, an 
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abundant bloomer, and continues in flower the greater 
part of the year. 

Pelargonium temaium^ temate-leaved Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 165, B. M. 413, a shrubby much-branched stem, 
with distichous ternate concave rough rigid leaves, and 
pale red veined flowers : introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1789. 

P. venustumj comely StorkVbiU, S.G. 167, a shrubby 
erect stem, not much branched; tlie leaves kidney-shaped^ 
slightly lobed and toodied ; the flowers large, white, and 
pale blush widi dark blotches on the two upper petals. 
A beautiful compact bush, producing great plenty of 
flowers. 

P. tomentosum. Pennyroyal Stork's-bill, or pepper- 
mint-scented Geranium, S. G. 168, B. M. 518, a 
shrubby thick succulent stem much branched, with 
cordate five-lobed subhastate leaves, and small white 
and purple flowers. An old inhabitant of the green- 
house, having been introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1790. 

P» asperifblium^ rough-leaved StorkVblll, S. G. 169, 
a shrubby branching stem, with cordate deeply-lobed 
roughish leaves, and deep red flowers lined and shaded 
with darker red. A hardy ornamental plant, and a good 
flowerer. 

P. cruentum, blood-red Stork's-bill, S. G. 170, a 
tuberous scaly root, with pinnatifid or deeply laciniate 
scaly leaves and deep dark red flowers. An elegant 
little hybrid which flowers all the summer. 

v. fragrans, nutmeg-scented Stork's-bill, S. G. 172, 
a shrubby erect stem much branched, with roundly 
cordate three-lobed leaves, and small pale flowers tinged 
with blue. It continues in bloom the greater part of the 
year. 

P. coruscansy glittering Stork's-bill, S. G. 173, a 
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shrubby mudi-branched stem, with slightly Qordate 
ovate leaves, and fine deep red flowers veined and shaded 
with blackish red or brown. A handsome hybrid which 
continues in bloom the greater part of the year* 

P£LABGONiUM TVellsianum, Mr. Wells's Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 175, a shrubby erect branched stem, with flat 
cordate hairy leaves, and bright orange scarlet flowers 
edged with purple. One of the most splendid hybrids 
that has yet appeared, its brilliancy of colouring surpass- 
ing all art to imitate. 

P. ramvlosum^ small-branched Stork's-biil, S. G. 
177, a shrubby erect much-branched stem, with smsdl 
cordate or cuneate leaves, and flowers white with large 
blotches of deep red and black. It is a bushy plant, a 
hybrid of the easiest culture. 

P. FuirlleiBy Mrs. Fairlie's Stork's-biU, S.G. 178, a 
shrubby erect much-branched stem, with small reni- 
form deeply three-lobed leaves, and reddish purple 
flowers with dark pink blotches. A hybrid firom Paris, 
a late flowerer, but of easy culture. 

P. glauciifolium, horn poppy-leaved StorkVbill, S.G. 
179, a large tuberous root, sufiruticose stem, and t^mate 
pinnatifid lobate or sinuate leaves, with dark velvet 
coloured flowers edged with a greenish yellow. A hand- 
some and very curious hybrid^ the flowers exquisitely 
firagrant, their fragrance beginning about five or six 
o'clock in the evening, and continuing till about nine the 
next morning. 

P. Jlexuosum, zigzag-stalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 18(^ 
a grubby succulent brittle flexuose stem, with 
cordately ovate deeply incised nerved leaves, and deep 
scarlet and black flowers. A beautifid hybrid, newly 
originated at Mr. Colville's nursery, and which Mr. 
Sweet says will probably flower all the winter. 
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P£X.AiiGONiuM j5roi^^oi}^>5Lady Brpugbton'sStork's- 
bill, S.G. 181, a shrubby branching stem, with ciordate 
five^lobed undulate leaves, and brilliant flame-coloured 
flowers with dark shades and veins. A handsome-growing 
plant, blooming all the summer and till late in autumn. 

P. lyrianthinumj royal purple Stork's-bill, or More's 
Princess of Denmark Geranium, S. G. 183, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with flat cordate five-lobed leaves, 
and large bright rosy purple flowers. A hybrid, an 
abundant flowerer and very hardy# 

P. ttcutilobum^ sharp-lpbed Stork's-bill, S. G. 184, a 
shrubby branching stem, with flat cuneate or lanceolate 
leaves, and fine white flowers blotched with red and 
purple. The plant hardy and of free growth. 

P. interlentumy interwoven Stprk's-bill, S. G. 185, a 
tuberous root, the stem very short, with leaves variable, 
ovate, obtuse, jagged or temate, and bright scarlet 
flowers veined with black. An elegant hybrid, flowering 
the greater part of the summer. 

P. pauci^tatum^ distant-toothed StorkVbill, S. G. 
186, a shrub)>y flexuose branching stem, with broad 
cordate slightly three-lobed leaves, and bright lilac 
flowers tinged with rose in the centre, on which is a 
black velvety marl^ A hardy plant, producing abund- 
ance of bloom. 

P. erectym^ upright Stprk's-bill, S. G. 187, an erect 
sufiruticose stem, with cordate jagged lobate leaves, and 
rosy-coloured and white flowers. The plant succulent, 
and requiring but little water. 

P. cosmianum, perfumed Stork's-bil^ S. G. 189, a 
shrubby branching stem, with small distant two-ranked 
deeply lobed leaves, and white flowers with dark spots 
on a red ground. A handsome plant with an agreeable 
fragrance. 
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Pelargonium seUctum, choice Stork's-bill, S. G. 190, 
a tuberous root, and suffiruticose stem, with cordate deeply 
five-lobed unequally toothed leaves, and rosy purple 
flowers with dark velvet spots nearly the size of the petals. 
The plant rare, but not of difficult culture. 

P. Beadonitey Mrs. Beadon's Stork's-bill, S. G. 191, 
a shrubby upright much-branched stem, with cuneate 
deeply three-lobed crenate leaves, and bright reddish 
blue flowers with black veins. A hardy hybrid of easy 
culture. 

P. crassicaule^ thick-stalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 192, 
B. M. 477, a shrubby succulent branching stem, with 
reniform acuminated plicate leaves, and white flowers 
marked with bright purple. A fine species, introduced 
from the south-west coast of Africa : there are several 
varieties, all of them scarce^ as the plants make but Htde 
wood to spare for cuttings. 

P. inscriptumy marked-petalled Stork's-bill, S.G. 193, 
a shrubby branching ston, with cordate lobed toothed 
and very variable leaves ; the flowars blush-coloured with 
bright red spots and finely reticulated lines which spread 
over the petals. A bushy plant, well adfq3ted for a small 
green-house. 

P. qffluenSf numerous-flowered Stork's-bill, S.G. 194, 
a shrubby much-branched stem, with small cordate 
deeply three-lobed leaves, and bright lilac flowers tinged 
with red and a purple mark in the centre. A bushy plant, 
and an abundant bloomer all the summer. 

P. dependensj pendent-petalled Stork's-bill, S.6. 195, 
a shrubby branching stem, virith small deeply three-lobed 
truncate leaves, and clear white flowers with large dark 
purple blotches edged with red. A handsome-flowering 
free-growing plant. 

P. aurantiacuniy orange-coloured Stork's-bill, S. G. 198, 
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a shrubby flexuose stem, with cordate lobed unequally 
toothed leaves, and reddish orange flowers marked with 
purple stripes. There are two varieties, all abundant 
flowerers in autumn. 

Pelargonium calocephalon, pretty-headed Stork's- 
bill, or TulPs Imperial Geranium, S. G. 201, a shrubby 
branching stem, with flat cordate acute deeply five-lobed 
leaves, and pale blush flowers marked with red spots and 
numerous branching lines. A fine strong growing plant, 
and an abundant bloomer from May to November. 

P. incafiescenSf whitish-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 203, 
a shrubby erect branched stem, with cordate deeply 
lobed toothed leaves, and pale lilac flowers marked with 
dark purple spots and numerous purple lines. A fine 
strong-growing hybrid. 

P. modestum^ modest Stork's-bill, S.G. 204, a shrubby 
erect much -branched stem, with small cordate three- 
lobed undulate leaves, and pale blush-coloured flowers 
marked with dark lines and red blotches. The plant 
grows to the height of three feet, and flowers abundantly 
all the summer. 

The culture of this genus has been already given. 
Part I. p. 76. 

MELIACEiE. 

Ekebergia capensk^ Cape Ekebergia, a shrub, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1789. 
It grows in loam and peat, and may be increased by 
cuttings of the young wood in sand under a bell-glass. 

Melia Axedarach^ common Bead-tree, B. M. 1066, 
a deciduous tree, introduced firom the South of Europe 
in 1656, and flowering fi-om June to August It grows 
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in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root in saiid 
under a hand-glass, their leaves not being taken off. 

AiTONiA capensisj Cape Aitonia, B. M. 173, B. C* 
682, a shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, introduced 
in 1774^ and flowering from April to September. 

AURANTE^. 

MuRRAYA exotica, ash-leaved Murraya, B. R. 434^ 
a tree from India, introduced in 1771> and flowering 
in August and September. 

Cahellia Bohea 
' ' viridis 



Satanqua^ small white flower 

-rosea, fine rose-coloured Palmer's (Jamellia 



japomca rubra, single red 
■ alba, single wliite 
— — — semiduplexy semi-double red 
' ■ rtibra plena, old double red 
' young double ired 
superb double red 



cameo-plena, Middlemist's blush 
myrtifolia, myrtle-leaved red-flowering 
involuia, Lady Long's, red flower 
atro-rubens, Loddiges' red 
anemon^flora, Waratah red 

' variegata, carnation Warat:ih 

camea, blush Waratah 



- paomflora, psony-flowered 
variegpia, double striped 
pompcma, Kew blush 
flavescem. Lady Hume's blush 
luteo-alba, Bassington's yellowish white 
afba plena, double white 
l<mgifoliay long-leaved 
rubricauUs, Lady Admiral Campbeirs 
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. Camellia WeObaMma, WelU)aiik'$ CaineHia, douUe whH^ 
— r cimcl^fiora 

oleifera^ said to be a disdnct species from japonica 

— ' hexan^ndaruy double red 

" axillaris. 

There is a yearly increase of new sorts of Camellia from 
hybrid seedlings, all of them of great beauty both in 
flower and foliage. The culture of the genus has been 
already given. Part I. p. 39. 

Citrus medico, the Lemon-tree, a tree introduced 
from Asia in 1648, and flowering from May to July. 

C. acida, the Lime-tree, a tree introduced from Asia 
in 1648, and flo;wering from May to July. 

C. Auranttumy the common Orange-tree, a fruit-tree 
introduced fi*om India in 1595, and flowering from May 
to July. 

C. sinensis, myrtle-leaved Orange-tree, a tree from 
China. 

C. buxifolia, box-leaved Orange-tree, a tree from 
China. 

C. nobilisj Mandarin Orange-tree, A. R. 608, a tree 
introduced from China in 1805, and flowering fix>m May 
to July. 

C. nobitis minor, smaller Mandarin Orange-tree, 
B.R.211. 

C. decumana. Shaddock-tree, a tree introduced from 
India in 1724, and flowering from May to July. 

The culture of the Citms tribe ha$ been already given. 
Part I. p. 81. 

RUTACEffi. 

JZygophyllum cord^fclium, hewt-leaved Bean-cap^r, 
a low shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1 774, ai^ flowering in October. 
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Zygovhyillvm Jbetiihimjfcetid Bean-ci^r, B.M.S72, 
a shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1 790, 
and flowering from June to August* 

Z. maculatum, spotted-flowered Bean-caper, a shrub 
introduced from Cliina in 1782^ and flowering in October 
and November. 

Z. Jdorgsana^ four-leaved Bean-caper, a shrub in- 
troduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1732, and 
flowering from May to September. 

Z. sessilifolium^ sessile-leaved Bean-caper, a shrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1713, and 
flowering in July and August. 

These are ugly plants, easily grown in loam and peat, 
and cuttings root under a hand-glass. 

Fagonia cretica, Cretan Fagonia, B. M. 241, an an- 
nual from Candia introduced in 1739, and flowering 
from June to August 

F. arabicoj Arabian Fagonia, a biennial introduced 
from Arabia in 1 759, and flowering from June to August 

These plants, which arevoid of beauty, growinany light 
rich soil : they are best raised in a hot-bed, and then 
transplanted and placed among the green-house plants. 

RuTA chalepensiSi broad-leaved African Rue, a low 
evergreen shrub introduced from Africa in 1722, and 
flowering from June to September. 

R. angustifolia^ narrow-leaved African Rue, a veiy 
low evergreen shrub introduced from Africa in 1722, 
and flowering from June to September. 

'R.pinnata^ winged-leaved Rue, a low evergreen shrub 
from the Canaries in 1780, and flowering from March 
to August 

Ugly foetid plants which grow in any dry soil, and in- 
crease with care by cuttings or seeds. 

Meuanthus majoTj great Honey-flower, B. R. 45, 
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a sulBruticose or spongy->woodecl stem, with largs gbui- 
cous pinnatifid leaves mid white mellifluous flowers: in- 
troduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1688^ and 
flowering from May to July. 

Meuanthus minoTy small Honey-flower, B. M. 301, 
a plant similar to the other, but with smaller leaves. It 
was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1696» 
and flowers in August. 

These plants are showy from their large glaucous 
leaves : they grow in any light rich soil, and are i>eadily 
increased by cuttings or suckers. 

DIOSMEiE. 

Adenandra utUftora^ one-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 
273, a shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1775, and flowering from April to June. 

A. umbeUataj umbel-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 1271, 
a^hrub from the Cape in 1789, flowering froip April to 
June. 

A.jTc^anSj red-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 1519, a 
shrub introduced from China in 1812, flowering from 
May to July. 

A. tetragonoy tetragonal Adenandra, a shrub intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1789, and flower- 
ing in July and August. 

A. amceiiOy charming Adenandra, B. R. 553, B. C. 
161, a shrub from the Cape in 1790, flowering in July 
and August. 

These are elegant evergreen plants which grow in 
sandy peat, or peat and loam with sand ; and they are 
increased by cuttings of the young tender tops, like the 
Heaths, Part I. p. 57. 

Barosma seiTutifolia, saw-leaved Barosma, B, M* 
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456, B* C. S7S, a shrub from die Cape of Gtxxl Hope 
in 1789, flowering from March to June. 

Baeobma latifolia, broad-leared Barosma, A. R. S5, 
B. C. 290, a shrub from the Cape in 1789, flowering 
in July and August. 

B* crenatOj crenated Barosma, B. C. 404, a shrub 
from the Cape in 1774, and flowering frmn January to 
March. 

B. aoata, oval-leaved Barosma, B. M. 1616, a shrub 
from the Cape in 1790, flowering from Fd>ruary to 
September. 

Beautiflil evergreen plants, some of them odoriferous, 
and others showy when in bloom. Their culture is the 
same as for Adenandra. 

DiosMA oppositifolioy opposite-leaved Diosma, an 
evergreen shrub from the Cape in 1752, and flowering 
from March to June. 

ti. linearis^ linear-leaved Diosma, an evergreen shrub 
from the C^pe in 1800, and floweriirg frmn March to 
June. 

D. aJbaj white-flowered Diosma, also from the Cape^ 
and flowering from March to June. 

D. hirmta^ hairy-leaved Diosma, B. R. 869. 

D. mbra, red^calyxed Diosma, B. R. B6S. 

D. pectinata, pectinated Diosma. 

D. ericoidesj heath-leaved Diosma. 

D. cupressinoj cypress-leaved Diosma, B. C. SOS. 

D. tenuifoUa, slender-leaved Diosma. 

D. succulenta^ succulent-leaved Diosma. 

The last seven species are all from the Cape, and 
flower from March or April to May or June. They are 
all much of the nature of Heaths, thrive best in peat soil, 
and are increased by cuttings of thip tender tops planted 
in stod under a beU-glass. 
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AoATHOSMA hitptdoy Fough4eaved Agathosmii, a nar- 
row-leaved evergreen shrub firom the Cape in 1*786, and 
flowering from June to August 

A. vUlosa, shaggy Agathosma, a similar shrub from 
the Cape in 1786, and flowering at the same time. 

A. jndchella^ blunt-leaved Agathosma, B. M. 1357, a 
shrub from the Cape in 1787, and flowering from 
February to September. 

A. ciliataj ciliated Agathosma, B. R.c366. 

A. capitata^ pale purple Agathosma. 

A. imbrtcatOj imbricated Agathosma. 

A. acuminata, acuminated Agathosma, B. C. 495. 

A. marginatay marginate Agathosma. 

A. cerefolidj chervil-scented Agathosma. 

A. pubescensj pubescetit Agathosma. 

The last seven species are all from the Cape, and all 
flower in May or June to August The culture of the 
whole genus is the same as that for Diosma. 

CoRRiEA alba^ white^owered Corraea, A. R. 18, B. R. 
515, B. C. 152, a shrub from New South Wales m 1793, 
and flowering from April to June. 

C.spectosa, red-flowered Corraea, B.R. 26, B. C. 112, 
B. M. 1746, an evergreen, flowering at the same period 
as C. alba. 

C. virensj green-flowered Corraea, B. R. 3, B. C. 336, 
an evergreen shrub from New South Wales in 1800, 
flowering from November to May. 

These are handsome and very hardy plants; so hardy 
that they bear the open air all the year in Jersey and 
Guernsey: they grow in loamy soil, are increased readily 
by seeds or cuttings ; and C. speciosaj which is a very 
fine plant, is sometimes graflied on C. alba, 

Empleurum serrulatum. Cape Empleurum, a shrub 
from the Cape in 1774, and flowering in June and July. 
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It is a i^aiit of litde beauty, but of easy ctdtare in sandy 
peat; and cuttings <^ the young wood root readily in the 
samesoiL 



TEREBINTACEiE. 

Cneorum tricoccunij smooth Widow-wail, a low 
shrub from the South of Europe in 1793, producing 
small yellow flowers from April to September. It grows 
in loamy soil, and is increased by cuttings of the young 
wood in the same soil or by seeds. It is a dull ugly plant 

Fagara Piperita^ ash-leaved Fagara, a tree from 
Japan in 1773, flowering in September. The plant is 
without beauty, but grows freely in sandy loam, and is 
increased by young cuttings in the same soil. 

Rhus succedanum, red Lac Sumach, a shrub from 
China in 1768, and flowering in June. 

R. semialatuMy service-leaved Sumach, a shrub from 
Macao in 1780. 

R. pendidinumy pendulous Sumach. 

R. dentatum^ rough-stalked Sumach. 

R. cuneifoltum, wedge-leaved Sumach. 

R. incisum, cut-leaved Sumach. 

R. tamentosumj woolly-leaved Sumach. 

R. villosum, hairy Sumach. 

R. pubescensj pubescent Sumach. 

R. viminalej willow-leaved Sumach. 

R. angustifolium^ narrow-leaved Sumach. 

Jl. rosmarinifolium^ rosemary-leaved Sumach. 

R. pentaphyllum, various-leaved Sumach. 

R. Icevigatum, polished-leaved Sumach. 

R. Iticidumj shining-leaved Sumach. 

R,. Ivcidum mimis^ small shining-leaved Sumachs 
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All these plants are natives of tlie. Cape of Good Hope, 
excepting R. pentaphyllumi which is from Barbary: 
few of them have yet flowered in this country ; but those 
which have, bloom in July and August. They are chiefly 
weak deciduous plants, with compound leaves of no 
beauty whatever. They grow in sandy loam, and are 
increased by cuttings of the ripe wood. 

DoDONiEA triquetra^ three-sided Dodonaea, A. R. 230, 
a shrub from New South Wales in 1790, flowering 
from June to August. 

D. angustifolia, narrow-leaved Dodonsea, a shrub 
from the Cape in 1758, flowering from May to August. 

These plants, which are of little beauty, grow in loam 
and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in sand 
under a bell. 

PiSTACiA atlantica^ Atlantic Pistachia-tree, a small 
tree from Barbary in 1790. 

P. LentiscuSf Mastic-tree, B. M. 1967, a small tree 
from the South of Europe in 1664, flowering in May. 

These plants have fine compound leayes and are ever- 
greens; but they flower sparingly and are not orna- 
mental : they grow in Bandy loam, and are increased by 
young cuttings in sand under a bell-glasi>. 

Xanthoxylum Clava Herculisy lentiscus-leavedTooth- 
ach-tree, a low tree from the West Indies in 1739, 
flowering in April and May. It grows in sandy loam, 
and is increased by cuttings of the young wood in the 
same soil and covered with a bell-glass. 

ScHiNus mollis^ Peruvian Schinus, a shrub from Peru 
in 1597, flowering in July and August. 

S. dentata, toothed-leaved Schinus, A. R. 620, a shrub 
from Owhyhee in 1795, flowering from May to July. 

These plants, of no beauty, grow in loam and peat, 
and are increased by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 
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RHAMNEJE. 

Ilex crocea^ African Hdly, a shrub from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1794, flowering in May and June. 

L Peradoj thick-leaved Holly, a shrub from Maddra 
in 1760, flowermgin April and May. 

I. Cassinef Dahoan, and angusHfoUa^ are frame shrubs 
from Carolina, and I. vomitoria is a fitune shrub from 
Florida ; all which flower in April and May. 

All the above species grow in loamy soil, and are in- 
creased by ripened cutdngs in sandy loam under a hand- 
glass. 

EuEODENDRUM australe, thick-leaved Olive-wood, a 
small tree from New South Wales in 1796, flowering 
from June to August It grows in loam and peat, and 
ripened cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

Rhamnus lycioidesy boxhom-like Buckthorn, a shrub 
from Spfun in 1782, flowering from September to De- 
cember. 

R. cremdatus^ Theezans, tHragonus, latifoliusj glandu- 
I0SUS9 and prinotdeSf are species which are inhabitants of 
the green-house, but without a single recommendation. 
They grow in loam and peat, and ripened cutdngs root 
freely in sand under a frame or glass. 

Zjzyphus lineatusj lined Zizyphus, a shrub frcmiChma 
in 1804, which has not yet flowered. 

Z. Loius^ a small tree from Barbary, supposed by 
some to be the Lote-tree of Pliny. 

Z. vulgarisj common Zizyphus, a small tree from the 
South of Europe, which flowers in August and Septem- 
ber. 

These plants are of no beauty, and may be treated 
like Rhamnus* 

Celastrus lucidus^ shining Stu£P-trce a low tree from 
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the Cape of Good Hope^ flowering from April to Sep- 
tember. 

Celastrus Pyracanthus, pyracantha-leaved Staff-tree, 
a low tree also from the Cape, flowering in May and 
Jmie, 

C. octagonusj cassinoidesy cemmis^ tetragomis^ and 
buxifolius^ are also green-house species of this genus, but 
all of them of little show or beauty. They are pror 
pagated like Ilex. 

EuoN YMUS japonicuSi Japan Spindle-tree, a low tree 
from Japan, flowering from June to August It grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by cuttings of the young 
wood in the same soil. 

HovENiA dulctSj sweet Hovenia, a shrub from Japan, 
introduced in 1812. It may be treated like Euonymtis. 

CEANOTHU& micrcphyUus^ small-leaved Ceanothus^ a 
shrub from North America, flowering from June to 
August. 

C. qfricanus and gloJndosus are, like the first species, 
obscure flowering plants of no beauty, which may be 
treated like Ilex. 

PoMADERRis apetolo^ petalless Pomaderris, a shrub 
from New Holland, flowering in May and June< 

P. eUipticOj oval-leaved Pomaderris, B. M. 1510, and 
P. lanigeraj woolly-leaved Pomaderris, B. M. 1823, 
B. C. 357, are also New Holland shrubs, flowering in 
May and June. They are of little beauty, grow in loam 
and leaf-mould, and root in sand under a glass. 

Phylica ericoideSy heath-leaved Phylica, B. M. 224, 
a small heath-looking shrub from the Cape, flowering 
from September to April in a warm green-house. 

P. forwjhra. P. pybetcenh B. a 695. 

Umeeolata. eriophoros. 

Mjpt^oto^ B. R. 711. • rosmarimfolin, 

(G)2 
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Phylica axUlarit, 


Phyuca w^tifoRa. 


plumota, B. C. 253. 


caliota. 


vUlosa, 


pamculaia. 


gtipularit. 


mbricata. 


cordata. 


cyMrica. 


btmfoHa. 


racemoteu 


tpicata,B.C.323. 


pin^oRa. 



These are all low heath-looking evergreens, generally 
with dull white flowers, which appear from April or May 
to September. They grow in sandy peat, and are pro- 
pagated in the same manner as heaths, but with much 
less trouble. 

Brunia nodiflora^ imbricated Brunia, a low shrub, 
with heath- or fir-like leaves, flowering in July and 
August 



. paleacea. 




laniiginoga,B.C,572. 




verHcillata, 


tuperba. 


detuta. 


fraganmdet. 


microphyUa. 


ciliata. 


laxa. 





These are all evergreens from the Cape, handsome 
bushy plants, though without showy flowers : they all 
grow in peat soil which must not be over-watered ; and 
they are increased in the 3ame manner as Heaths. 

Staavia radiata and gltUinosa are Cape shrubs re- 
sembling Brunia^ and requiring similar treatment 

Plectronia <:or^&o5ai corymbed Plectronia, is a 
shrub from the Cape in 1816, which may be treated like 
Bmnia. 

Cassine capensiSf Ci^e Phillyrea, 

C. CotpooHj the Colpoon tree, 

C.Uevigataj smooth Cassine, are shrubs from the Gap^ 
which seldom flower in this country. 
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Cassine Mauf'ocenioj the Hottentot Cherry, is also 
from the Cape, and flowers in July and August 

All the species grow in loamy soil with a little peat- or 
leaf-mould, and cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

PrinOs lucidusj shining Winter-berry, a frame shrub, 
flowering in June and July, which may be treated like 
Cassine. 

LEGUMINOSiE. 

Edwardsia grandiflora^ large-flowered Edwardsia, 
B. M. 167. 

E, chiysophylla^ golden-leaved Iklwardsia, B. C. 738, 
B. M. 1442. 

E. micraphylloy small-leaved Edwardsia. 

These are pretty little frame shrubs, which grow 
readily in sandy loam, flower freely and ripen seeds, 
from which, or from young cuttings under a bell-glass, 
they are usually propagated. 

ANAGYRis/oetidOj B. C. 740, and latifoliay Bean Tre- 
foils, the first a frame shrub frc»n Spain, and the other a 
green-house shrub from Teneriffe, flowering in April 
and May. They ^row in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in the same soil. 

ViRGiLiA aurea^ great-flowered Virgilia, ah Abyssinian 
shrub which flowers in July. 

V. if^rusa and V. eapensisj B. M. 1590, Cape shrubs 
which flower from May to August 

These are rather pretty plants, which grow in loam and 
peaty and young cuttings root in covered pots of sand. 

Cyclopia genistoidesy genista-leaved Cyclopia, B. M. 
1259, a Cape shrub flowiering in July and August; a 
handsome plant, which grows in sandy loam and peat, 
and very young cuttings will root in sand under a bell, 
care being taken to prevent their damping off*. 
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Baptisia perfolialay perfoliate Baptisia, a perennial 
from Carolina, flowering in August. It is a |dant of no 
beauty, growing in peat loam, and increased by cutdngs 
or dividing at the root 

PoDALTRiA fnjfrtifblia^ myrtleJeaved Podalyria. 

P. sericeaj silky Podalyria, B. M. 1928. 

P. cuneifolia^ wedge-leaved Podalyria* 

P. bifloroy two-flowered Podalyria, B. M. 753. 

P. calyptratay one-flowered Podalyria. 

P. styradfoUa^ stOTax-leaved Podalyria, B. M. l^sa 

P. btixifoliaj box-leaved Podalyria, B. C. 649. 
. P. decefolia^ olive-leaved Podalyria. 

P. hirsuta^ hairy Podalyria. 

P. cordata^ heart-leaved Podalyria. 

These are all pretty Cape plants, flowering from 
March to June: they grow in loam and peat, are 
incr^ised by ripened cuttings, and sometimes perfect 
seeds. 

Choeizema Uicifalia, hollj^-leaved Chorizema. 

C. nana, dwarf ChorizenKi, B. M. 10S2. 

C. rhombea, few-flowered Chorizema. 

These are pretty New Holland idimbs, flowering frwn 
February to June or later. They grow in sancfy loom 
and peat, and produce abundance of seeds. 

PoDOLOBiuM trilobatunh B. M. 1477} a shrub fixm 
New South Wales, flowering from April to July; and 
which may be treated like Chorhema. 

OxTLOBiUM arborescensy B. R.592, B. C.163, and 
O. eUiptieumy are Van Dieman shrubs. 

O. cordifolium, A. R. 494, B. M, 1544, is a New Hol- 
land shrub. Tlie three species flower from April to 
August; they grow in sandy loam and peat, and may be 
inci^eased by young cuttings in sand under a bell, or by 
seeds which they sometimes ripen. 
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Callistachts laficeotaioj B. R. 216. 

C. avatoj B. M. 1925. 

These are New Holland shrubs, whidi flower firom 
June to August; they grow rapidly, flower freely 
in loam and peat soil, and are readily increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Brachtsema latffolium^ B. M. 2008, B. C. 411, 
B. R. 118, a New Holland shrub, which grows freely 
in common garden soil, and flowers from April to July. 

GoMPHOLOBiUM lotifoKum, broad-leaved Grnnf^o- 
lobium. 

6. graiu^^foniffi, large-flowered 6ompholobium,B.R. 
484. 

6. marginatum^ small-flowered Gompholobium. 

6. pdymorphtm^ variable Gompholobium, B.M. 1533. 

G. mnusy hairy-stalked Gompholobium. 

G. tamentosumj tomentose Gompholobium. 

G. venustumj purple-flowered Gcnnpholobium. 

These are pretty Australasian plants, which flower 
from March to August: they grow in sandy loam and 
peat, and are increased by young cuttings in sand and 
covered with a bell-glass. 

BuRTOKiA scabra^ rough-leaved Burtonia, is a hand- 
some New Holland shrub, flowering from May to July. 
Sweet observes, that ** it requires more than ordmary 
treatment to ke^ it in good health." He recommends 
equal parts of sandy loam and peat, and well drained 
pots. Young cuttings, he says, are not di£Scult to root 
in sand under a bell-glass. Sometimes it ripens seeds. 

Jacksonia scqparia^ B. C. 427, and spinosa^ are 
pretty New Holland plants, which flower from May to 
August; they grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by young cuttings in sand under a bell, or ripened 
cutdngs in sand under a hand«-glass. 
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ViMiNARiA denudataj leafless Rushbroom, B. M. 
1190, a New Holland shrub, flowering frcmi June to 
September. It grows in sandy loam and peat, and is 
increased either by seeds or cuttings. 

SpHiEROLOBiUM vimineuM^ B. M. 969, and medium^ 
are pretty New Holland shrubs, flowering from May to 
August : they grow in sandy loam and peat, and are 
increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell-glass, 
or by seeds. 

AoTUS viUosa, B. M. 969, a pretty New Holland 
shrub, flowering from May to August, which may be 
treated like SpJuerolobium. 

DiLLWYNiA floribunda^ close-flowered Dillwynia, 
B. C. 305. 

D. erieifolia^ heath-leaved Dillwynia. 

D. glabenima^ smooth Dillwynia, B. M. 94'4, B. C. 
582. 

D. parvifoliay small- leaved Dillwjmia, B.M. 1527. 

These are handsome New Holland shrubs with heath- 
like leaves, and flowiering from March to June. They 
grow best in very sandy loam and peat with well-drained 
pots, and are propagated like Erica. 

EuTAXiA myrtifoUaj B. M. 1274?. This is a pretty 
New Holland shrub, flowering from March to June : it 
grows in sandy loam and peat, and as it grows fast and 
tall, should be well cut in to form it into a bushy shrub : 
young cuttings root in sand under a glass. 

ScLEROTHAMNUS micTophyUuSi a New Holland shrub, 
flowering in May and June, which requires similar 
treatment to Etdaxia. 

Gastrolobium bilobUMy B. R. 411, B. C. 7C, a pretty 
New Holland shiiib, flowermg from March to May, and 
of the same culture as Eutaxia. 

EucHiLus obcordatusy B. C, 60, B. R. 403, a pretty 
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little New Holland shrub, flowering from March to 
Jaae : it grows in sandy loam and peat, and young 
cuttings root in sand under a beU. 

PuLTENJEA daphnoidesj daphne-leaved Pultenaaa, 
B. M. 1394. 

P. obcordata^ heart-leaved Pultenaaa, A. R. 574. 

P. scairoy rough-leaved Pultensea. 

P. retusoj bluntp-leaved Pultenaea, B. R. 378. 

F. slricta^ upright Pultenaea, B. M. 1588. 

P. lincphylloj flax-leaved Pultenaea. 

P. paleacea^ chaffy Pultenaea, B. C. 291. 

P. stijmlariSf scaly Pultenaea, B. M. 475. 

P. vestita^ awned Pultenaea. 

P. mUosoy villous Pultenaea, B. M. 967. 

P. JlexiliSi shining-leaved Pultenaea. 

Australasian shrubs, which flower from April and May 
to July, grow in sandy loam and peat, and are increased 
by cuttings under a beU-glass in sand. 

Daviesia acicularisy needle-leaved Daviesia. 

D. tdexina^ furze-leaved Daviesia, A. R. 304, B.C. 44. 

D. corymbosa^ glaucous-leaved Daviesia. 

D. 97t277io502£{^5, green-leaved Daviesia, A. R. 526. 

jy. latifolioj broad-leaved Daviesia, B. M. 1757. 

These are beautiful New South Wales shrubs, flower- 
ing from May to August ; they grow in equal parts of 
sandy loam and peat, and cuttings when they begin to 
ripen root in sand under a bell-glass. 

MiRBELiA reticulata^ B. M. 1211, anddilatata^ are 
pretty New Holland shrubs, flowering from May to 
August, which may be treated like Daviesia. 

Cassia corymbosa^ corymbose Cassia, B. M* 633, a 
Buenos Ayres shrub, flowering in July. 

C. ruscifolia, ruscus-leaved Cassia, a Madeira shrub, 
flowering from May to July. 
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Cassia ckinensis, Chinese Cassia, a China shrub. 

C. nndiiglandulosa^ glandulous Casaa, a Teneriflfe 
shrub, flowering from June to August. 

C. capensisj Cape Cassia, B.C. 511, a Cape shrub. 

C. nktitansj Virginian Cassia, a Ncnih American 
biennial, flowering in July. 

All these plants grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased from cuttings planted in sand under a hand-glass, 
or from seeds. 

Ertthrina herbcu^eoj herbaceous Coral-tree, B. M. 
877, a low Carolina shrub, flowering from June to 
September. 

E. Cqffroj Cape Coral-tree, B. C. 7S6, a Cape shrub 
introduced in 1816. 

These are handsome plants; they grow freely in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and cuttings somewhat ripened 
will root readily under a hand-glass in sand. 

BoRBONiA ericifblia^ heath-leaved Borbonia. 

B. trinervia^ three-nerved Borbonia. 

B. lanceolata^ many-nerved Borbonia, B. C. 81. 

B. perfbliatOj perfoliate Borbonia. 

B« undulata^ wave-leaved Borbonia. 

B. cordate^ heart-leaved Borbonia. 

B. crenata, notch-leaved Borbonia, B. M. 274f. 

These are all Cape shrubs, flowering from July to 
September, and growing freely in loam and peat, and 
increased by young cuttings in sand. 

Spartium numaspermum^ white single-seeded Broom, 
B. M. 688. 

S. spJuerocarpofij yellow single-seeded Bfoom. 

S. procertmy tall Portugal Broom. 

S. congestumj close-branched Teneri£fe Broom. 

S. virgaium, long-twigged Maddra Broottt. 
S. umbellatum^ umbelled Barbary Broom. 
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Spartium sericeum, silky Mogadore Broom. 

S. nubigenum^ cluster-flowered BrocHn. 

S. lini/bliumy flax-leaved Broom, B. M. 442. 

S. Jerox^ fierce Broom, B. R. S68. 

S. spinosumj prickly Broom. 

These shrubs are of litde beauty : they grow in loam 
and peat, and young cuttii^ root under a bell-glass in 
sand. They oft^i rq>en seeds. 

GhsNiSTA canaritnsiSy Canary Oenist^ B. R. 217. 

G. viscasoj clammy Genista. 

These shrubs flow^ from May to September, ahd are 
to be treated like Spartium. 

Sebeckia contaminatOj B. R. 102, sericeOy and cytu- 
saides, are Cape shrubs which flower in April and li^y: 
tbey grow in loam and peat, and are increased by young 
cuttings in sand under a glass. 

Rafnia iri/lora, B. M. 482, a Cape bi^nial, flower- 
ing in June and July, which may be raised on a hot-bed 
and transplanted into any rich light soiL It b increased 
by cuttings or seeds. 

AspALATHUs chenopodOj goose-foot Aspalathus, B.M. 
2225. 

A« albensy silky Aspalathus. 

A. pedunadatoj small-leaved Aspalathus, B. M. 344. 

A. ericifolia, hekth-leaved Aspalathus. 

A. asparagoideSf asparagus-leaved Aspalathus. 

A. camosa, fleshy-leaved Aspalathus, B.M. 1289. 

A. crassifolia, bristle-pointed Aspalathus, A. R. 351. 

A. ciliariSf ciliated Aspalathus, B. M. 2233. 

A. unifiora^ single-flowered Aspalathus. 

A. siiulata, awl-leaved Aspalathus. 

A. globose^ globular Aspalathus, A. R. C. ic. 

A. araneosoy cobweb Aspalathus, B. M. 829. 

A. argentea^ silver-leaved Aspalathus. 
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AsPALATHUS candicansj white Aspalathus. 
A. caUosa, oval-spiked Aspalathus. 

A. mucranaUij thorny-branched Aspalathus. 
These are all Cape shrubs, growing in loam and peat, 

and increased by young cuttings in sand. They flower 
for the most part fircmi June to August 

Sarcophyllum camosumy a Cape shrub, rather 
succulent, flowering from May to August: it growls in 
sandy loam, and ripened cuttmgs root in the same soil 
with an addition of sand and covered with a glass. 

Stauracanthus aphyUuSj a frame-shrub from Por- 
tugal, flowering in June and July, and which may be 
treated as SarcophyUum. 

Amorpha microphyUoy pubescens^ and canescens, 
bastard Indigos, frame-shrubs from North America, 
flowering from June to August They grow in peat and 
loam, and are increased by cuttings or layers. 

Platylobium Jarmosumy large-flowered Flat-pea, 
B.M. 469. 

P. parvi/lorumj small-flowered Flat-pea, B. M. 1520. 

P. ^rm^igfi^r^, triangular-leaved Flat-pea, B.M. 1508. 

Australasian shrubs of some beauty, which may be 
treated like Aspalathus above. 

BossiiEA Scolcpendrium, plank-plant Bossisea, B. R. 
191. 

B. rtfffh^ red-flowered Bossisea. 

B. heterophylUij various-leaved Bossiaea, B.M. 1144. 

B. ItnophyllOf narrow-leaved Bossiaea. 

B. prostrata^ procumbent Bossiaea, B. M. 1493. 

B. cinerea^ downy sharp-leaved Bossiaea, B. R. 306. 

B. microphylldy small-leaved Bossiaea, B. M. 862. 

Australasian shrubs, which may be treated as 
Aspalathus: they flower chiefly in May, June and 
July. 
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' ScoiTiA dentata^ a New Holland &hrub, which 
flowers from June to September. Culture as in Aspa*-' 
laiktcs. 

Templetonia retusa, B. R. 883, B. C. 5^26, a New 
Holland shrub, which flowers from March to June, and 
is treated like Scottia or Aspalaihm. 

GooDiA htifoUoj B. M. 958, B. C. 6d6, and pubes- 
censj B. M. 1310, are shrubs from Van Dieman's Land 
which flower from April to July, and are grown in loam 
and peat, imd increased by young cuttings in sand under 
a glass. 

XiODDiGESiA oxalidifolia^ B. M. 965, a Cape shrub, 
flowering from May to S^tember. Culture as in 
Goodia. 

WiBORGiA sericeuj a Cape shrub, flowering in July 
and .August. Culture as in Goodia above. 

Crotalaria cordifolia, purpurea^ B. R. 128, ptd^ 
chdiuj B; M. 1699, incanescens, and angustifoliay are 
Cape shrubs, flowering in July and August; of the 
usual culture in loam and peat, and propagation by 
young cuttings in sand. 

HovEA linearis, B. R. 4j63, longifclia, B. R. 614, 
lanceotatOj B. M. 1624, and ovata, are New Holland 
shrubs, flowering from March till August or later. 

Ononis c^erTzz^, hanging^podde^ Rest-harrow. 

O. vaginalis^ sheathed-podded Rest-harrow. 

O. jnnguiSi greasy Rest-harrow. 

O. Natrix, yellow shrubby Rest-harrow, B. M. 3^. 

O. hispanica, tridentata, and crispaj are low shrubs 
from the Cape, Egypt, and the South of Europe : they 
are of. no beauty, grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by seeds or young cuttings in sand. 

Anthtllis sericeOf 'winged-leaved Kidney-vetch, a 
biennial from Barbary, flowering in July and August. 
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Amthylus Barba-^avisj JopiterVbeard Kidney- 
vetch, a M. 1927. 

A. cretica, B. M. 1092, keteraphyllc^ cytisoides^ and 
tragacantkoidesy are greeo-house shrubs from tibe South 
of Europe, flowering from April to July. 

A. Hermannia and Erinacmy B. C. 318, are frame^ 
shrubs from thd South of Europe, also flowering from 
April to July. 

All these are pretty plants, which grow in loam and 
peat, and seed freely, or they may be increased by young 
cuttings in sand under a beU-glass. 

LupiNUS viUosus and arborem^ B. M. 682, the first 
a perennial and the other a shrubby Lupin from North 
America: they flower m July and August, grow in sandy 
loam, and are increased by seeds. 

DoLicHos. if rMito, retiadaiuSf and Hgnosus^ B. M. 
380, are twining East Indian shmbi^ which grow in 
sandy loam, and are increased by cuttings in the same 
soil, by cuttings of the root, or by seeds: they flower in 
July and August 

Glycine angustifolia and bitumittosa^ B.C. 261, are 
green-house shrubby twiners^ and G. reniformis is a 
frame perennial twiner, from the Cape and America: 
they may be treated as Dolichos. 

Kennedia rubicundoy B. M. 268, coccinea^ prostratOj 
B.M. 210, Congi^oniana {Glycine Compt. B.R. 298), and 
manophylla^ B. M. 263, are New HoUand shndbby 
tinners, flowering from March to August, and of the 
same culture as Dolichos. 

ViciA capensis and pellmida are Cape peremual% 
whidi grow in peat soil, and are inoreased by dividing 
at the root or by seeds. 

LiPARiA spluBrica^ B. M. 1241, B. C. 642, capUata^ 
tomentosay vesHta^ A. A. 382, B. M. 2223^ graminifbUih 
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vilhsOj hirsuiaj B. C. SS, B. R. 8, and sericea, are Cape 
shrubs, which flower from June to August, grow in loam 
acnd peat, and are increased by very young cuttings in 
sand under a belL 

Cytisus tomentosus^ A. R. 237, foliolosusj B.M. 426, 
nanus and proliferusj B. R. 121, are green-house shrubs, 
and C. divaricatusy B. M. 1S87, is a frame dbrub, 
flowering from May to August, growing in loam and 
peat, and increased by seeds or young cuttings in 
sand. 

SwAiNSONiA ge^legi/blia, B.M. 792, and cormiU^clUh 
B. M. 1725, are New South Waks shrubs, flowering 
in July and August, growing in loam and peat, and von^ 
creased by young cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

SvTWSiKULisiiiiL fhdescens, B. M. 181, is a Cape 
shrub, flowering in June and July, which may be treated 
as Sooainsonia. 

Lessertia annua and diffusa are Cape annuals, 
which may be sown in peat, and transplanted into pots 
of light rich earth fcnrthe green-house; BXiAl^perennans 
is a Cape perennial, which flowers in August^ grows in 
sandy loam, and is increased by cuttings or dividing at 
the root. 

CoRONiLLA juncea, B. C. 235, glauca^ B. M. 13^ 
argenteoy viminalis, and valentina^ B.M. 185, are showy 
yellow-flowered shrubs from the South of Eur<^pe,. 
flowering the greater part of the year, and growing in 
any sandy soil. C. caronata^ B. C. 907, and minima^ 
B. M. 2179, are perennials from the South of Europe 
of easy culture in sandy loam, and like all the species 
increased by seeds or cuttings. 

HiPPOCREHs balearica^ B. M. 427, a Minorca shrub, 
flowering in May and June, growing in sandy loam, 
and increased by young cuttings in the same soil. 
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Haja^ia ^fiaccidavi a Cape biennial, H. cardata a 
Cape perennial, and H. imbricata, B.M.IS5O9 B.C. 381, 
a Cape shrub ; all flowering in August, growing in sand; 
loam, and increased by cuttings, seeds, or dividing at 
the root. 

Lespedeza lagopodtozdeSf a Chinese perennial, flowerr 
ing in May and June, of common culture. 

Hedtsarum Alhagi, a Levant shrub, flowering from 
July to August 

H. tomentosum^ a China perennial, flowering in June 
and July. 

H. muricatunh a fi'ame shrub from Patagonia, flower- 
ing in June and July. 

All these plants thrive in any rich light soD, and seed 
abundantly, from which, or from young cuttings, they 
are readily propagated. 

iNDIGOFERA^/j/oKfl, B. R. 104. 

I. psaraloides, B. M. 4j76. 

L candicansj B. M. 198. 

I. amoena^ incana^ sarmentosa^ dermdatOj B. C 500, 
microphylla^ coriacea^ cytisoides^ B. M. 74?2, angustifolia, 
B. M« 465, and australis^ B. C. 149, are Cape, Indian, 
or Australasian shrubs, which grow in sandy loam and 
generally ripen seeds, from which, or from young cuttings 
in sand, they are usually propagated. They flower from 
July to August, and 1. microphyUa all the year. 

Tephrosia grandytora^ stricta BXiApallens, are Cape 
shrubs, flowering in May and June, which may be 
treated like /nc^tgo/era. 

Astragalus tomentosus and C&inensisy an Egyptian 
and Chinese perennial, which flower in June and July, 
grow in sandy loam, and are increased by dividing at the 
root or by seeds. 

Dalea Lagopusy a Mexican annual, which flowers in 
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Octobarond Noirembery and may be racBcd on heat^ and 
then ttanqplanled into smaU pots of light rich soS for 
the green4iou8e. 

f^oBiJLEA pifaMoy A. R. 474. 

P. odordtiirhMU 

P. verrucosa. 

V. acukdUii & E. 146, B. M. 21SB. 

P. bimUatd^ B. M. 446. 

P. spicata^ A«R*411. 

P. aphyUa, B. M. 1727, B. C. 221. 

P. multicaulis. 

P. tenu^ia. 

P. deambensy R C. 282. 

P. hirta. 

P. Stachyos* 

P. repem. 

P. bituminoscu 

P. glandidosuj B. M. 990. 

P. peduncidatOj B. R. 228. 

P. pakestina* 

P. americana. 

P. capitate. 

Most of these lure Cape shrdi)s flowerh^ from May 
to Augusts they grow In loam ^d peat, alid are in- 
creased by young <aitt!ngs or seeds which they ripen 
freely. 

Lotus gUtucm is a Maddjra biennial, and L. anthyU 
hides a Cape shrub, both flowering in July and August ; 
and L. australis, B. M. 1365, is a New Holland slmib 
flowering frcnn May to Sept^nber. Odiiwe as in 
Psaralea. 

L. jacobmiSj B.M. 79, is a Cape Verd idirub, valuable 
as flowering fdl the year. 

(H) 
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L,0Tvs creticusy and L, hirsutuSj B. M.SS69 tu^ shrubs 
from the South of Europe, which flower from July to 
August These require peat and loam as a soiL 

L. odoraiusj B. M. 1288, is a Barbary perennial, 
which grows in sandy soil and is increased by dividing 
at the root 

DoRYCNiUM monspeliensej a shrub from the South of 
Europe, which flowers from July to September, grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a beU-*glass. 

Medicaoo arboreuj a frame shrub from Italy, which 
grows in any light soil, and is increased by cuttings or 
seeds which it produces in abundance. 

ScHRANKiA uncinata, a North American perennial 
of common culture in any loamy soil. 

Acacia verticillata^ B. M. 110, B. C. 535. . . 

A. juniperinay B. C. 398. 

A. acicidaris. 

A. sulcata. 

A. suaveolensy B. C. 730. 

A. glaucescens. 

A. Jloribunda. 

A. linifolioy A. R. 394. 

A. strictOy A. R. 53, B. C. 99, B. M. 1121. 

A. longifoliay A. R. 207, B. C. 678. 

A. falcata. 

A. melanoxylony B. M. 1659, B. C. 630. 

A. Sophorce. 

A. marginata. 

A. myrtifoliay B. M. 302. 

A. hisptcbda. 

A. decipienSy B. M. 1745. 

A. biflora. 

A. armatay B. M. 1653, B. C. 49. 
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Acacia alata^ B. R. 396. 

A. pulchella, B.C. 212. 

A. ciliata. 

A. nigricans, B. M. 2188, B.C. 313. 

A. piibescensj B. M. 1263. 

A., hpAantka, A. R. 563, B. R. 361, B.C. 716, B.M. 
2108. 

A. glandtdosa, 

A. dedurrens, B. R. 371- 

A. reticulata, 

K C^a. 

A. discolor, A. R. 235, B. C. 601. 

These are valuable shrubs for the green-house, many 
of them (see Part I. p* 84-*) flowering from Christmas to 
April. They are chiefly from Australasia and the Cape; 
but one or two are from America, viz. A. glandulosa 
and brachyloba, the latter a perennial from Illinois. All 
the species thrive in loam, peat, and sand; most of them 
root by puttings of the young wood under a bell-glass 
in sand, and plunged in heat» But some kinds do not 
root readily from cuttings, and these Mr. Sweet in- 
forms us " may be increased by taking off roots, as large 
pieces as cajti be spared, and planting them in the same 
kind of soil as the old plants, when they should be 
plunged under a hand-glass in a little bottom heat. Most 
of the kinds might be propagated by that means." Bot. 
Cidt. 126. 

Gleditschia sinensis, a frame shrub from China, 
grows in sandy loam, and is increased by young cuttings 
under a bell in sand. 

Cekatonia siliqua, the St. John's Bread or Carob- 
tree, A. R. 567, a shrul^ from Spain and the Levant, 
which grows in light soil, and roots in sand under a 

(H) 2 
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bell-glass. Its seeds (beans) in l^aln are used as horse- 
corn, and even by the common people in times of dearth. 



ROSACEA. 

AciENA latebroscj a Cape perennial flowering from 
April to Jmie, of common culture. 

Amygdalus orientalise silvery-leaved Almond, a Le- 
vant shrub flowering in March and April, and propa- 
gated by cuttings or grafting on A. nanai 

Prunus japonicoy Japan Plum, B. R. 27^ a low tree 
flowering from March to May. 

' P. prostratOf birch-4eaved Plum, B. R. 136, a frame 
shrub from Crete, flowering in April and May. 

These plants grow in loamy soil, and ripened cutdngs 
root freely in sand under a hand-glass. 

Chrysobalanus oMongi/bliuSf American cocoa Plum, 
a low iree from Georgia. Culture as in Prunus* 

MespiliTs kevis^ gUtblra^ and indica^ B. M. 1726, are 
Chinese shrubs, which flower frotoi April to July. 

M. arbuUifblia is a handsome shrub fr<Mn Califinnia, 
flowering in July and August 

M. japonicay the Loquat, is a low tree fr(Mn Japmi, 
flowering in October, and bearing an edible bei^ry or 
pome. 

Hie culture of these plants is the same as hi Ptunus. 

Cyi>ovi A japonica^ B. M. 622, and speciosoj are hand- 
some-flowering frame shrubs from Ja]!)an; the first 
flowers in May and June, and the other all the year. 
Culture as in Prunus. 

Rosa berberifolia, berberryJeaved Rose, a frame 
shrub from Persia, flowering i*i Jun^ and July. 

R. BanJcsicBy Lady Banks's Rose, B. M. 1954, B. R. 
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397, a Chinese evergreen shrub flowering in June and 
July. 

Rosa sinicaj three-leaved China Rose, a low frame 
shrub from China, flowering from May to July. 

R. semperflorens^ ever-blowing Rose, single and 
double, B. M. 284, a shrub from China, which in a 
warm green-house flowers all the year. 

R. L(mr€mceanaj Miss Laurance's Rose, B. M. 1762, 
B. R. 5S8, a shrub from the Mauritius, flowering all the 
year. 

R. odorata^ sweet Chinese Rose, flowering from 
February to August 

These beautiful shrubs ^ow in light rich soil, and are 
increased by cuttings of ripened wood in the same soil, 
with the addition of sand. 

RuBUS roscBfolius, rose-leaved Bramble, double and 
single varieties, B. M. 1783, flowering from October to 
April, 

B. pinnaHis, pinnate Bilomble, a Cape shrub flower- 
ing in June and July. 

These plants require similar soil and treatment to the 
Rose. 

PoTERiUM caudatum is a Canary shrub which flowers 
from January to ApriL ^*ig; 

P. spinosum^ a Levant shrub flowering from April to 
August 

These plants are of no beauty : they grow in any rich 
light soil, and are increased by young cuttings in the 
same soil under a hand-glass. 

Cliffortia cuneata, ilicifoUa, tridentata^ mscifolia^ 
cinerea ptdcheUa, crenata^ ericcefolia^ obcordaia^ trifoliata^ 
and sarmentosa^ are Cape shrubs, flowering from May to 
August; the whole of them grow in loam and peat, and 
are increased by young cuttings in sand. Only two or 
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three are worth culture,' as forming neat bushes and 
being evergreens. 

SALICARE^. 

Lytrhum alatum, B. M. 1812, a North American per- 
ennial flowering from May to November, growing in 
loamy soil, and increased by cuttings or division at the 
root. 

CuPHEA viscosissima and procumbens^ B. R. 182, an 
American biennial and annual, which may be raised in 
heat and transplanted into small pots, lliey grow in 
any light rich soil, apd increi|se b^ cuttings or seeds. 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

Rhexi A ciliosa, a frame perennial from Carolina, which 
grows in loam and peat, and is increased by dividing 
at the root: it flowers from June to August. 

MYRTEACEiE. 

BiECKiA frutescen^^ a Chinese shrub flowering from 
October to December. 

B. virgata^ A. R. 598, and densifolia, shrubs froin 
New South Wales, flowering fi-om August to October. 
These are pretty and very hardy plants ; they grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Leptospermum scoparium^ New Zealand Tea, A. R.622. 

h.Jlavescens. 

L. attentiatwn. 

L. laniga^m. 

L. pubescetis. 
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Leptospermum grandifbliumy B. M. 1810, B. C. 701. 

L. parvijbliunu 

L. steUatum. 

L. artichnoideum. 

h.Juniperinum. 

L. ba4:catum» 

L* imhricatunu 

L. triloculare. 

L. amhiguium. 

Shrubs from New South Wales, flowering in May, 
June, and July; grown in loam and peat, and increased 
by cuttings of young wood in pots of sand. 

Fabricia m/rtifblia and lavigatOy B. M. 1S04, New 
Holland shrubs, flowering in May and June, of common 
culture in loam and peat 

Metrosideros hisptdoj B. C. 106. 

TA. floribundcu 

M. costata. 

M. glomidifercu 

M. angustifolia. 

M. marginaia. 

lA. linearis. 

M. pinifolicL 

M. viminalis. 

M. salignaj B. M. 1821. 

M. lanceolata^ B. M. 260. 

M. speciosay B. M. 1761, B. C. 285. 

Shrubs from New South Wales, and one, M. angusti- 
folia^ from the Cape : they flower at different periods 
from March to June ; and M. lanceolata flowers from 
November till June. 

Eugenia elliptical B. M. 1872, a shrub from New 
South Wales, flowering from May to October. 
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Myktus communis^ common Myrtk, a weU-imown 
shrub from the South of Europe, of whioh tbare are the 
followmg varieties in cultivation. 

M. communis ronianoy broad-leaved Myrtle. 

M. communis tarentina^ box-leaved Myrtle. 

M. communis italica, upright Myrtle. 

M. communis bcetica^ orange-leaved Myrde. 

M. communis lusitanicoy Portugal Myrtle. 

M. communis belgica^ broad-leaved Dutch Myrtle. 

M. communis MMcronata^ rosemarynleaved Myrtle. 

M. iamentosoj wooUy-leaved Myrtle B. M. 250, a 
Chinese shrub flowering in June and July. All die spe- 
cies are of easy culture in sandy loam and leeftmould. 

Eucalyptus robusta. 

E. rostrcUa, 

E. pUularis. 

E. tereticomis. 

E. resini/eray A. R. 400. 

E. marginata^ 

E. capitellata. 

E. saligna* 

E. globulus. 

E. botryoides. 

E. hiemastoma, 

E. piperita. 

E. obliqua. 

E. corymbosa. 

E. paniculata. 

£. comuia. 

These are Australasian shrubs, but a few of which have 
flowered in this country: they all grow in loamy scmI with 
a little leaf-mould, aiid are increased by young cuUings 
in sand under a bell^-glass. 
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PuKiCA nana, dwarf Pom^ranate^ B. M. 6S4, a West 
Indian shrub flowering fiom July to September. 

This shrub grows in any light soil, and is easily in- 
creased by half-ripened cutdUgs in sandy loam under a 
hand-^ass. 

Melaleuca vkid^hta. 

M* pabtdosa. 

M. globifera. 

M. diosmifoKa^ A. R. 476. 

M. stjfpMloides. 

M. genistifoHa. 

M. striata. 

M. thymoides. 

M. squameoy B. R. 477, B. C. 412. 

M. nodosa. 

M. ericifolia. 

M. armiUarisy A. R. 175* 

M. uncinata. 

M. scabra. 

M. pulcheUoj B. C. 200. 

M. thymifolia^ B. M. 1868, B. C. 439. 

M. decussata. 

M.Julgens, B. R. 103, B. C. 378. 

M • UnariifoUa. 

M. hypericifolia^ A. R. 200, B. C. 199. 

M. squarrosoj B. M. 19S5. 

M. cadydna. 

M. densa. 

These are all Australasian shrubs flowering from June 
or July to September, and growing in loam and peat 
Cuttings of tfie young wood root freely in sand under 
bell-glasses. 

TmsT A^iJi A nerei/bliOf B. M. 1058, B. C. 157, laurina 
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and confertaj are shrubs from New South Wales, flower- 
ing from June to September, growing in loam and peat, 
and increased by half-ripened cuttings in the same soil 
under a hand-glass. 

Calothamnus quadrifidoj B. M. 1506, B. C. 7S7, 
villosa^ B. C. 92, and gracilis^ are New Holland shrubs 
flowering from June to September. They may be 
treated as Tristania. 

Beaufortia decussata, B«R. 18, and sparsa, are New 
H(^and shrubs, which may be treated like Calothamnus 
or Tristania. 

CUCURBITACEiE. 

LiVrvAjbeiidoj B. M. 16S8, a frame annual from India, 
flowering from June to October. It should be raised in 
heat and then transplanted into any light rich soil. 

Tbicosanthes ang^tna, common Snake-gourd, B.M. 
722, a frame annual from China, flowering in May and 
June. 

T. cucumerinay cucumber-like Snake-gourd, a frame 
annual from the East Indies, flowering in June and July, 
and succeeded by cucumber-like fruit. 

These plants thrive best when treated like the common 
Cucumber. 

CucuRBiTA aurantiay and CitruUuSj and Cucumis of 
its various species, though frame plants, belong more 
properly to culinary than ornamental gardening. 

LOASEiE. 

Bartonia omata, B.M. 14-87, and nucUtj are biennials 
from Missouri, flowering from July to September : they 
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grow in any light rich soil, and are increased by cuttings 
or seeds, 

Mektz£|.ia oligosperma, B. M.1760, a perennial hrom 
Looisianm flowering in May and June; growing in 
loamy soil, and increased as are other perennials. 



ONAGRAREiE. 

CEnothera noctuma and viUosoy Cape biennials which 
flower from April to June. 

CE. rosea^ B. M. 34^7, a perennial from Peru, which 
flowers from May to August 

These are showy plants, of easy culture in sandy 
loam, and increased by seeds, cuttings, or dividing the 
root. 

Gaura nmtabilisy B. M. 388, a frame biennial from 
South America, which flowers in July and August, and 
is easily cultivated and increased in light soil. 

Epilobium viUosum, a Cape perennial, flowering in 
July and August, of easy culture, and increased in any 
loamy sandy soil. 

Haloragis CercodiOf a New Zealand shrub, flowering 
from April to September. 

JussiEUA grandtflorOf a perennial from Carolina, 
flowering from July to October, and growing in sandy 
loam. 

MoNTiNiA caryopkyllacea is a Cape shrub flowering 
in July : it grows in sandy loam, and is readily increased 
by cuttings beginning to ripen. 



FICOIDEiE. 

Glinus loioidesj an annual from the South of Europe, 
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which may be nused on heat in any light soil : it flowers 
in July and seeds freely. 

Tbtbagonia expamth ctystattinayjruiicasa^ decumbensy 
Mrapteris^tpicaULiberbacea^ viAechinata^axe Capeshrubs 
and herbs of no beauty: the first species, anativeof New 
Zealand, is cultivated as a £^inage : all of them are suc- 
culent in their leaves, grow in sandy soil, and are in- 
creased by cuttings or seeds with the* greatest ease. 

Of the genus M£8EifBRyANTH£MUM there are nearly a 
hundred species in addition to those we have given be- 
low; but as few of these have found their way into the 
commercial gardens of this country, we have preferred 
a selection of those which may be purchased at the prin- 
cipal nurseries. Whoever wishes to see the finest col- 
lection of this family of plants in Europe, must visit the 
gardens of the Prince Salm-Dyck near Anhalt. From 
the Hortus Dyckensis we have selected some of the 
following names as preferable to those in common use 
here. 



MsSEMBE^yANTHEMUM 


Mesembryanthemum 


cor^folmm 


IcBvigoiufn 


Umpidum 


dhmnutum 


Aitonh 


pugwidforme 


anatomicum 




iortuosum 


capUattm 


variaru 


divernfoUvm 


espoMum 




humfiuum 


tricolorum 




oenutCyOTfiw 


seM^florum 


rubrtHnnctwn 


lanceolatvM 




lorevm 


€BquikUerfde 


dubium 






vifcscent 


perviride 


filamentosttm 


edule 


tpectabile 


subulalum 


atutrale 
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SEMBRTANTHBMVIf 


Mesembsyantmkmvm 


cofujncuum 


fakiforme 


rubricauie 




serrukOwm 


microphyUmn 




deUoid99 


gUmcetceni 


CatllMOMt 


fniTitffitifii 


muricatum 


cylhwrkiwH 


mucronaium 


quadrifidum 


faleatum 




eof^ertum 


mimUm 


itif^dtieeum 


bifidim 


HaworthU 


compactwH 




teretifoUum 


hkteUuM 




emargmahm 




temi^aUim 


truncaUXhm 


versieohr 


fibuUforme 


deflejmm 


nuciforme 


puherttknttm 


tetticuiare 




fisium 


echinatmn 


obtuttm 


hirttuUm 


caktfi^forme 


9teUig€rum 


mibulaium 


Mtriaitm 


beUidyhrvm 


hUpidim 


acutim 


micoM 


pUiforme 


polyanthon 


moniUfbrme 


retroJUxum 


digUtOum 


9Ciuffftm 


robustum 




hiteo-fdride 




CTuctotufn 


bremfoUum 


gibbotnm 




dijffbrme 


nod{^erwn 


heterapkyUmt 


caducum 




apetatum 


glotneratum 


tubitontm 


mutabUe 


tplendeiu 


inclaudem 


^hiifhfwn 


marginatum 


flewuonim 


spinotum 


groaum 


decun^ent 


miermdhon 
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Mesembryanthrmum 


Mesembhyanthrmum 


viridiflorvm 


auratUium 


reflejpwn 


aureum 


nttidum 


glaucum 


futigiatum 


9trieHm 


canaUcukUwn 


mo 


ciUatum 


stramineum 


viUotum 


purpureo-croceum 


junceum 


coccineum 


braehiatum 


cymlnforme 


gerdcuUflorwn 


UeUantkokiea 


ancepu 


ptnnaiifidum 


virgatum 


crystalUmim 


tteUatum 


glabrum 


fiUcanUe 


pomeridkmm 


maanmum 


foUoium 


C0tnpT699Um 


radiatvjn 


curvifoUum 


rigidnm 


heteropetahm 


viride 


gerraium 


teneUtm 


aduncum 


parviflorum 


apiruforme 


geminaiftm 


hcerum 


bracteatum 


depremm 


tumidulum 


adscendens 


umbeUatum 


hngum 


muUiflortim 


aUfidum 


forficaium 


praptngue 


uncimtum 


Ungueforme 


perfQliutum 


contttii 


curium 


sca^rattm 


vaginatum 


rufetcens 


imbricatum 


latum 


vuipintim 


dolabriforme 


dentkulatum 


bicolorum 


ramtUomm 


horizontaie 


murinum 


verruculatum 


tigrinum 


gramfortne 


caninum 


noctiflarum 


feUnum 



The culture of iBdesembryanthemum is of the easiest 
kind, and has beeii already detailed in describing a few 
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select species for a choice assortment in a smdl gi*een- 
liouse. Part I. p. 106. 

AizooN canariense, A. R. 201 9 glinoidesj hispanicumy 
and lanceolatumj are Cape and South of Europe succu- 
lents of no beauty and of the easiest possible culture. 

Reaumuria hypericoides^ a frame shrub from Syria, 
flowering from July to October, which grows in sandy 
soil, and is hicreased by cuttings in the same soil. 

SEMPERVIVEiE. 

I^krochek falcata, coccinea^ B. M. 495, cymosajjlava, 
and odoratissima^ A. R. 26, Cape Succulents which grow 
in sandy soil or lime rubbish, requiring little water and 
propagating freely by cuttings, which after being tak^i 
off and prepared should be left a day to dry up their 
wounds before being planted. 



Crassula 


Crassula 


ramosa 




punctata 




B.M. 384 


marginal 


tetragona 


, 


spathuktta 


lactea, B.M. 


1771, B.C. 735 


cultrata, B. M. 1940 


scabra 




obvaUata 


pelhtdda 




nudkaiia 


cordata, B.C 


.359 


tomentosa 


moeckata 




Cotyledon 


glabra 




Hneolata 


retroftexa 




orbicularis 


expansa 




centauroides, B.M. 1765 


perfoUata 




dichotoma 


moUis 






acutifolia 




Alooides 


obUqua 




capitella 


ciliata 




sparaa 


undvMa, B. C. 584 


diffusa 


cohmnaria 




versicolor, B.R. 320, B.C. 433 


mbricata 




coccinea, B.M. 495, B.C. 486 
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The cultiure of this tribe of Succulents has been al- 
ready given at length, Part I. p. 105. 

8&PTAS capensisy A. R. 99^ gkbifera^ B. M. 1472, and 
umbeUaf are Cape perennial succulents, which may be 
treated as Laroehea. 

Cotyledon orbiculata^ ctoatOj B. M* 321, oblongOj ra- 
mostssimoj fascicidarisj hemispharica^ spuria^ and easpi-- 
tosoj are Cape succulents (^ little beauty. See Part L 
p. 105. 

Sedum divariccOum, sptnosum, and nudumy are succu- 
lents of the easiest culture, but without being worth culti- 
vating. 

Sempervivum arboreumj B. R.99, and S. a. mriegu^ 
iwny are curious little sncculent trees, both of whieh may 
be admitted in a select greeD-^house. When they flower 
it is from December to Mardu 

S. canariensey gbainosunty B. R. 2?8, B. M. 1965, 
glandulosunh cUiaiumy B. M. 1978, tartuosumy B. M. 296, 
steUatuniy qjricanumy dodranUdey and monanthosy B. M. 
98, are succulents from Madeira, Tenerifife, and other 
islands, of the easiest culture. 

PORTULACEJE. 

PoRTULACARiA qfroy African Purslane-tree, a hand- 
some little succulent tree with a reddish-tinged bark. It 
is of the easiest culture in sandy loam, or lime rubbish 
and a little leaf-mould. 

LiMEUM afHcanunij a Cape perennial, a succulent- 
leaved plant of easy culture. 

Anacampseros rottmdifolioy B. C 591, arachnoidesy 
B. M. 1368, rubenSyJUamentosOy B. M. 1367, and lanceo- 
lata, are Cape succulents of no beauty, but of the easiest 
culture. 
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These plants may be propagated by leaves. Take 
them off when full grown and hardened a litde, and with 
the whole of their petioles, then let them dry a few days 
to heal the womid; after that plant them up to the base of 
the leaf in sandy soil, and diey will root and shoot out 
young plants from the lower end of the petiole. 

CACTEiE. 

Cactus Jtagelliformis^ B. M. I?) a creeping succulent 
from Peru, without leaves, but with fine deep red flowers. 

C. Opuntia^ Indian Fig, B. M. 1577, a prickly succu- 
lent from the South of Europe, which has no beauty in 
its flowers, but produces a fruit sometimes eaten by con- 
noisseurs. 

These plants are of the easiest culture in dry rich soil. 

Hydrangea hortensis^ B. M. 438, a frame under- 
shrub from China which produces very showy flowers 
from April to October. It requires a light rich soil, large 
pots, to be oflien shifted and parted, and abundance of 
water when in a growing state. 

H. quercifolioj B. M. 975, a frame shrub from Florida, 
of much less beauty than th6 other, but requiring similar 
treatment to cause it to flower freely. 

SAXIFRAGES. 

Saxij?ra6a sarmentosay B. M. 92, is a perennial, with 
succulent leaves and very productive of red stolones, from 
China: it grows in sandy spil, and its stolones and plant- 
lets hang down from the pot in a singular and pleasmg 
manner. It flowers in June and July, and is very hardy. 

There a number of frame plants which belong to this 
genus, but they are chiefly natives of Britain and Switzer- 

(0 
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land, and are in correct language frame Alpines. They 
do not therefore belong to the green-house. 

TiAREUiA bitematay a frame perennial from Car<^na, 
which flowers in May and Jmie^ and grows readily in 
loam with a little peat 

CUNONIACEiE. 

CuNONiA capensis, a Cape shrub. 
Callicoma serratifbKay A. R. S56j a shrub from 
New South Wales, flowering in May and June. 

ARALIACE^. 

CussoNiA thyrsiflora and spicatOy Cape shrubs, which 
have not yet flowered in this country. 

CAPRIFOLE^. 

LpMicERA sempervirens minora B.R. 556, B.M. 1755. 

l^Jlava^ B. M. 1318, B. C. 338. 

L. japonica, B. R. 70. 

lj.Jtexm$aj B.R. 712. 

The two first of these are American, and the two last 
Chinese, twining frame shrubs, of great beau^ and 
fragrance, grown in loam and peat, and increased by 
cuttings. 

Viburnum rugosum^ B. R. 376, B.M. 2082, a Canary 
evergreen shrub, of great beauty and ea^y culture in 
loam and peat. 

UMBELLIFERE^. 

Hydrocottle asiaticoy repanioj and viUosa^ are pi^- 
ennials froDi the Cape and North America, of common 
cuTture. 
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BupLEimuM $cor%oncr(sJbii^m. apd nudum ^re Cap^i 
perennials of no beauty, but of the easiest culture* 

B. coriaceum^ JruHcescau^ canesfens, spmosumf and 
diffbrmej are South of Europe, and Afiican sbnibs of no 
beauty, but of easy culture in jsaiidy loam. 

CoNiuM rigens and qfiricanum are perennials, Cape 
H^nlock's u^y plants, a3 easi]^ grown aa the common 
weeds of that i^ame. 

Seunum decypims is a low Madeira shrub of no 
beauty, but of easy culture. 

Peucedanum aurewn^ a bi^mial from the Qmaries, 
of the usual culture. 

Crithmum latffiiUHimj Canary Samphire, a biennial, 
which grows in sand and lime rubbish, and is increased 
by seeds or cuttings* 

BuBON macedonicum, Qalbanum, lawgatum and guau* 
mifenm, are ugly plants from Greece and the Cape : 
they are grown in sandy soil, and increased by seeds -snid 
sometimes by division of the root B. Galhamm affords 
the gum of that name by inspissating the juice of the root. 

Hermas depavperata and gigantea are Cape peren- 
nials of the usual culture. 

Arctopus eckimUus, a Cape perennial which may be 
classed with Hermas. 

CORYMBIFEREiE. 

LuTEia edat&Hssivm^ A.IL 658^ a Carolma. perennial, 
of the usual culture in loamy soiL 

MiKANiA scandensj a cUmbii^ permnuat froni NorA 
America, of the easiest culture. 

EuPATORiUM urticcefoUum^ a frame perennial from 
North America of no beauty, 

Ageratum ccelestinum^ B. M. 1730, B. C. 623, a low 
(1)2 
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Uue flowering shrub of little beauty and the easiest 
culture* 

Stetia saHcifoUa^ a frame perennial from Mexico, 
an ugly plant, which grows in loam and peat. 

Cephalophora glaucoy a frame perennial from C3iili, 
of the usual culture. 

Hymenopappus tenuifoliusj a frame biennial from 
Louisiana, of the usual culture* 

Melananthera hastate^ and hastcUa pandurdtoj 
perennials from North America which grow in loam 
and peat, and are increased by cuttings or dividing at 
the root : their leaves are their only recommendation. 

Marshall! A lanceolata and latifolia^ frame perennials 
from Carolina, of common culture. 

BiDENS keterophyllay a perennial from Mexico, of 
conmum culture in sandy loam. 

Cacalia papillaris* 

C. Anteupkorbiim. 

C. Kleinia. 

C. Ficoides. 

C. camosa. 

C. repens* 

C. Hwtxmihi. 

C. ariiculala, 

C. tomentosa. 

C. appendictdata. 

C. scandens. 

These are low spongy succulents with yellow flowers, 
by no means desirable for die green-house. They may 
be treated like other succulents. 

PiQUERiA irinerviay a Mexican perennial of no 
beauty. 

Chrysocoma camaurea^ B. M. 1972. 

C. cemua. 
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Chrysocoma cUiaris. 

C. scabra. 

C. dentiadata. 

Ugly yellow-flowering chamomile-like imdershnibS) 
easily grown and increased in sandy soil. 

Tarchonanthus camphoratuSj^'B.C. 382, a low spongy 
Cape shrub of no beauty; it grows in sandy loam^ and 
is readily increased by cuttings. 

HuMEA elegansy a biennial from New South Wales, 
of some beauty, and of the usual culture. 

IxoDiA achiUaotdes^ B. M. 1534, a low shrub from 
New Holland, of the usual culture. 

Athanasia capitata. 

A. pubescens. 

A. dentata. 

A. trifurcata. 

A. virgata. 

A. tamentosa* 

A. JUiformis. 

A. crithmifi)lia. 

A. paroiflora. 

A. pectinata. 

Low spongy Cape shrubs of easy culture in sandy 
loam. 

Balsamita ageratifoUoy a low spongy shrub from 
Candia, which grows in sandy loam, and is increased 
by cuttings in the same soil. 

Tanacetum linifolium and suffruticosim^ low spongy 
shrubby Tansy plants from the Cape, of the easiest 
culture in light soiL 

Artemisia jtidaica^ Valentino^ subcanescens^ tentd" 
folioy argentea^ palmatOy chankemifoliaj and indica^ are 
frame and green-house spongy shrubs and half herbs, 
of no beauty, and growing in light soil. 
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Gnaphalium eximiumj A. R. 654t^ 

G. crispum. 

G. arboreum. 

0» grandyUmm^ A. R. *S9. 

G.fruticanss B.M» 1802. 

G* cangestum, B. R. 243. 

G. fis^vm. 

G. discoloTum. 

G. cephalotes. 

G. fastigiatum* 

G. mUefhrum. 

G. diosmcefolium. 

G. ericoides, B. M. 435. 

G. teretifolia. 

G. ignescens. 

G. crassifolium. 

G. maritimum. 

G. dasyanthum. 

G. orientale. 

G. cymosum. 

G. ndilans. 

G. apiadatum^ B. R. 240. 

G. odoratissimum. 

G. foetidumj B. M. 1987. 

G. AeUarUkem^itm. 

G. squarroMn. 

G. purpureum. 

G. dedinahmu 

G. glcmeratum. 

These axe low spongy white-leaved und^shmbs^ 
chidly from the Cape, and valued for the durability of 
their fldwers after being gathered. They grow in sandy 
peat, and are increased by tuttings gaieraHy in the same 
soil, or with an additional quantity of sand. 
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Elichrysum vestitum. 

E. spirals, A. R. 262. 

E. speciosissimum^ A* R. 51. 

E. dealbatum. 

E.Jtdgidum, B.M. 414. 

E. variegatum. 

E. proliferumj B. R. 21, B. C. 8. 

E. canescens, B. M. 420. 

E. argenteum. 

E. retortum. 

E. humile^ A. R. C. ic. 

E. sesamoideSf B. M. 425. 

E. Jasciadatum, A. R. 242. 

E. albunij A. R. 279. 

E, rubrum, A. R. 650. 

E. rigidunij A. R. 387. 

E. ericoides. 

£4 Stahdinoj A. R.428. 

E* Jragrttns^ Ab R. C. ic* 

E. herbaceumj A. R. 487. 

E. paniculatum. 

This is a handsome family of plants intermediate 
between i^irubs aihI herbs. They have mostly white 
hairy or woolly leaves, and their flowers are exceeditigly 
brilliant, generally yellow and orange, and preserve 
iSamx colours a long time in a dried state* They grow iti 
sandy peat, the pots being well drained and not over- 
large. Cuttings root in sand on heat, but uncovered, as 
the confinement of a bell is apt to damp off the leaves. 
They are almost all Cape plants, a d flower at various 
periods, but chiefly from May to August 

Baccharis angustifolioj ivcefolia and neriifblia^ Ame- 
rican and a Cape undershrub of similar habits to Elichry" 
sum, and requiring similar treatment. They are* of no 
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beauty, and only curious on account of their white 
woolly leaves. 

CoNYZA camphorcUa. 

C. Candida^ 

C. verbascifclia. 

C. hirsuta. 

C. Gouanu 

C. Jbstida* 

C. sordida. 

C, saxatilis. 

C. rupestris. 

C. sericea. 

C. imdoides. 

C. incwa. 

C. virgata, 

C* rugosa. 

Low spongy whitish shrubs from difierent parts of the 
South of Europe, Africa, and America, of no beauty. 
They grow in loam and peat, and yoimg cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Erigeron glaucum, B. R. 10, a low spongy shrub 
which flowers great part of the year, but has little else 
to recommend it. It grows freely in loam and peat, and 
cuttings root readily under a hand-glass. 

TussiLAGO ^a^an^, B.M. 1S88, a frame perennial 
firom Italy, vdued for its fragrance. It grows in any 
soil, and increases itself Uke the common Tiissilago. 
One plant will perfume a whole green-house. 

Senecio reclinatus. 

S. ptirpureus. 

S. enibescens. 

S. divaricatu$. 

S. cinerascens. 

S. hastatm. 
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Sknecio venustus. 

S. elegans. 

S. JkrepUnOj B. M. 238. 

S. speciostiSy B. R. 41. 

S. rosmarinifolitis. 

S. tisper. 

S. rigescens. 

S. lanceus. 

S. longifolius. 

S. halimifolius. 

S. ilicifolius. 

S. rigidm. 

These are low spongy shrubs, perennials or annuals, 
mostly from the Cape, and generally flowering late in 
the season. None of them deserve a place in the green- 
house, excepting S. jmrpureus^ cinerascensy elegans^ and 
speciosus, which have brilliant-petalled red, blue or 
purple flowers, and S. eleganspleno flowers all the year. 
They grow in loam and peat, and cuttings root with the 
greatest ease in sandy soil uncovered. 

Aster reflexus, B. M. 884. 

A. tomentosus^ K.'R.Ql. 

A. sericeus. 

A. Cymbalarice. 

A. lyratus^ B. M. 1509. 

A. argopkyllusj B. M. 1563. 

A. angustifolius. 

A. villosus. 

A. obiusatus. 

A. Jridtadosus. 

A. JUifolius. 

A. tenelltiSy B. M. 33. 

These are plants with similar habits to Senecio; few 
of them are of any beauty, and all of them are easily 
grown in loam and peat, and rooted in sandy soil un- 
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covered. They are mostly firom the Cape^ and flower late 
m the season. 

Cineraria gelifoUiu 

C. parviflora. 

C. aurUa^ B. M. 1786. 

C. lactea, 

C. amenta, B. M. 4*06. 

C. hybrida. 

C. populifolia. 

C. lobata. 

C. malvcefolia. 

C. petasites, B. M. 1536. 

C maritima. 

C. linifiAia. 

C. htmijusa. 

C. viscosa* 

C. lanata, B. M. 53. 

C. ameUoides, B. M. 249. 

These are spongy undershrubs and herbs nearly allied 
to Aster m habit, and of the same culture and propa- 
gation. C. cruenta has very dark purple leaves. C. amel" 
hides and aurita have purple flowers; and as plants of 
similar colours are generally scarce, they may be ad- 
mitted : but few of the others deserve a place in a select 
green-house. 

Inula viscosa, a perennial from the South of Europe, 
of no beauty, and of the easiest culture. 

Grindelia glutinosa, B. R.' 187. 

G. intdoideSj B. M. 248. 

G. squarrosoj B. M. 1706. 

These are spongy shrubs, and the last a perennial, 
which grow in any light rich soil, and are increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

PoDOLEPis ^nigata and acuminata, B. M. 956. New 
Holland perennials of common culture. 
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XiMEKESiA encelioidesj a Mexican biennial of com- 
mon culture in light rich soil. 

HfiLENitTM qiutdridefUatUMj a frame pereimial from 
Louisiana, of no beauty, and of the easiest culture. 

Tagetes Iticida^ B. M. 74-0, an American sweet- 
scented perennial, which flowers from July to November: 
it grows in sandy loam, and is increased as other per- 
ennials are. 

Leysera gnapkalodes, and sqitarrostty Cape under- 
shrubs, of no beauty and easy culture. 

Chrysanthemum pinnatifidum, a Madeira shrub of 
the easiest culture. 

Pyrethrtmfcenictdateum^ B. M. ^72. 

P. crithmifolitm. 

P. anethijblinm. 

Y.Jrvtescens. 

v. coronqpifolkm. 

P. grandiflorum. 

P. speciosum. 

Low spongy ugly shrubs from Teneriffe and the Ca- 
naries, of the easiest culture and propagation. 

Matricaria capensisj a Cape biennial of the most 
simple treatment and without beauty. 

LiDBECKiA peciinata, a Cape shrub, flowering in 
May and June, and valued for its silvery leaves. It is 
of the easiest culture in light rich soil. 

CoTULA coronopijblia^ a Cape annual of the easiest 
culture. 

Anthemis globosa^ a perennial from the South of Eu- 
rope. 

A. artemisicefolia^ a Chinese perennial, of whose nume- 
rous and beautiftd varieties, and culture in pots and the 
green-house, we have already treated (P. L page 126). 
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Achillea agjfptiaca^ a Levant perennial of the easiest 
culture. 

Amellus Lychnitis, a hardy undershrub from the 
Cape, of no beauty, but easily cultivated and increased 
in sandy loam. 

Verbesina alata, B. M. 1716, and serratOf South 
American perennials of no beauty, and theeasiest culture. 

Zaluzania triloba^ a frame perennial from Mexico^ 
of the usual culture. 

BuPHTHALMUM^/^^^r^n^, arborescensy sericeunij B.M. 
18d6, and maritimumj are spongy plants between shrubs 
and herbs, of little elegance and easily cultivated. 

Helianthus dentatusy a Mexican perennial, of no 
merit but &cility of cultivation. 

RuDBECKiA lavigatOy a frame perennial from Caro- 
lina, ugly, and of easy culture. 

CosMEA/fi/^a,B. M. 1689, and btpinnata^ B.M. 1585, 
Mexican herbs of easy culture. 

CoKEOTSis ferukefoHOf B. M. 2059, a frame Mexican 
perennial of the easiest culture. 

OsMiTEtt camphorinoy a low spongy shrub from the 
Cape, which smells like camphor. It grows and in- 
creases as freely as any plants of this Order. 

PALLASiAhalimifolith a Peruvian shrubof easy culture. 

ScLEROCARPUS ofricamiSy an annual from Guinea, 
ugly, and easy of culture. 

CuLLUMiA ciliarisy B. M. 2059, B. C. 802, setosa^ 
and squarrosoj low Cape shrubs, spongy-wooded, like aU 
the Corynibifereay and of the easiest culture. 

Berckheta {ynaroidesy obovatay incanoy cuneatOy pal' 
matoy grandifloroy B. M. 1844, uniflora and cemuoy 
Ciqpe shrubs of common culture in loam and peat. 

DiDELTA camosuM and spinosumy Cape shrubs, spcngy, 
and which may be treated Uke Berckheya. 
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GoRTERiA persomUa^ a Cape annual of no beauty 
and easy culture. 

Gazania rigenSf B. M. 90, pavonia, B. R. S5, and 
subulatOj Cape perennials of common culture* 

Arctotheca repensj a Cape perennial of the easiest 
culture. 

Sphenogyne crithmifolioj scariosoj abrotantfolia^ 
derUatOj and odorataj Cape shrubs, spongy, and easily 
cultivated and increased. 

Centaurea hyssopifolioj intybacea^ cineraria^ ragur' 
stna^ B. M. 494, argentea^ sempervirens^ canariensiSf 
ferox^ and cegyptiizca. 

Spongy shrubs and perennials, chiefly frame plants, 
and all of easy culture in sandy loam, and increased by 
cuttings in the same soil uncovered. 

Alcina perfbliaiOj a Mexican annual of the easiest 
culture in any rich light soiL 

Calendula graminifolia^ B. R. 289. 

CTrc^us^ B.M.408. 

C. faccidoj B. R. 28. 

C. viscosa^ A. R. 412. 

C. detUata^ A. R. C. ic. 

C. oppositifolicu 

CJruticoscu 

C. ckrysanthemifolioj B. R. 40. 

C. arbor escem. 

These are very low spongy Cape shrubs, but of consi- 
derable beauty: they grow in loam and peat, mostly 
flower in May, and are increa^ by cuttings of ripened 
wood without bdng covered or placed on heat. 

Arctotis acatdiSf B. R. 122. 

A. tricolor^ B. R. 131. 

A. undulata. 

A. grandifiora. 
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Arctotis glauct^hylla. 

A. plantaginea* 

A. OTgentea^ 

A. rosea^ 

A. decumhem^ 

A. angustifolia. 

h^fiaccidcu 

A. decmrensn 

A. melanocida. 

A. auricidaUu 

K.fastuosa. 

A. spimdosa. 

A. maeulata, R R. ISO. 

A. asperoj B. R. 34. 

A. aureola^ B* R. S2. 

A. bicolar. 

These are Cape perennials, and very low spongy 
shrubs, some of them of considerabte beauty. They are 
all treated as Calendula. 

OsTEOSPERMUM sptnosum. 

O. spinescens. 

O. pisiferunh B. C. 470. 

O. moniliferum. 

O. ilicifolitm. 

O. rigidum. 

Q. €cmdeum. 

O* pohfgaloides* 

These are low spongy shrubs^ which grow well in any 
light rich soil, fmd eiUtings root freely under a hand- 
glass. 

Othonna pinnata, B. M. 768. 

O. pectinata^ B. M. 306. 

O. Atkanasia. 
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Othonna abraUmifidia^ B. R. 108. 

O, retrofriicta^ 

O. coronopifolia. 

O. cheirifolia^ B. R. 266. 

O. crassifolia. 

O. denticutata. 

O. heterophylia. 

O. Lingua. 

O.jUicaulis. 

O. btdbosa. 

O.perfoliaiay B. M. 1812. 

O. parviflora* 

O. ericoides. 

O. tenuissimcu 

O. arborescens. 

O. cucuUoides, 

Low spongy Cape shrubfi and p^emsaal^ which way 
be treated as Osteospermum. 

HipPiA Jmtescensj B. M. 1855} a low Cape shrubs 
which may be treated like Osteofpermimu 

Gtmnostyles anthemifolioj a South American an-» 
nual which flowers from April to December t it grows 
in light rich soil, and seeds freely. 

Eriocephalus q/ricanusj B« M* 838» and racemasuSf 
low Cape shrubs, of the usual culture df the Gooymbi' 
ferece. 

Elsphantopus carclimq/nm and ixmeniosits^ American 
perennials of the easiest culture. 

CEdera j^ro/f^^a, B.M. 1637, a low spongy shrub 
from the Cape, of the easiest culture. 

Stiebb cfihiopica and dnereoj spongy Cape shimbs of 
the usual culture* 

Cassina aurea^ a New Hollai^d perennial of coaimcm 
culture. 
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Fransebi A artemisiaides and ambrosioideSf low spoDgy 
South American shrubs of easy culture. 



RUBIACEJE. 

CKVCiAi!fEiA,A pubescens and maritmoj the first a per- 
enmal from Candia, the c^lier an undershrub of a 
herbaceous nature from the South of Europe: they grow 
in sandy loam, and are easily increased by cuttings of 
the roots or shoots. 

RuBiA bdcidOf JruHcosOj and ^mgustifalia, low shrubs 
of a herbaceous nature, which may be cultivated and m- 
creased like Crucianella. 

BouvARDiA triphyUa and versicolor^ B. R. 245, Ame- 
rican shrubs of easy culture. 

Zi£RA Smithiij B. M. 1395, a shrub from New South 
Wales, of easy culture in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
in the same soil with a litde sand added, and covered 
with a hand-glass. 

MussiENDA pubescens, B. M. 2099, a shrub from 
China, of common culture. 

PiKGKHETA pubenSf a frame shrub from Greorgia, of 
easy culture. 

Gardenia radieans, B. R. 73. 

G. TkmAergia^ B. M. 1004. 

G. Rothmannia. 

G.Jloriday B. R. 44^ and varieties. 

Gk spinosa. 

China and Cape dirubs, beautiful plants ; and Gr. ra^ 
dicans andjlorida aret vary odorifermis and mudi in de- 
mand OB that account. Chie plimt of eith^ will scent a 
whole room in tiie evening if ever so crowded. G. Jbh 
rida ia properly a stove plant, and indeed all the species 
requi^re to be placed in the warmest part of the green- 
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house ; but they flower best on a frame with a little inoist 
heat Cuttings root in sand under a glass in bottom 
heat 

Serissa foetida and fme plenoy B. M. 361, a Japan 
shrub which grows in loam and peat ; and cuttings root 
readily in sand under a hand-glass. 

FMDEniA/oaidoj a China shrub which may be treated 
as Serissa. 

Plocama pendulOf a shrub from the Canaries of easy 
culture. 

Phyllis Nobta, a Canary shrub which may be treated 
like Serissa. 

Anthospermum athiapicum^ a Cape shrub of easy 
culture and propagation in loam and peat 

CYNAROCEPHALEiE. 

Cnicus Casaubonij afer^ and diacanthus^ ugly peren- 
nials from the South of Europe of common culture. 

Ctnara horrida and glomeratOj Cape and Madeira 
artichokes of common culture. 

Stokesia cyaneOf a Carolina perennial) rather pretty, 
of common culture. 

Stobjea pinnata^ B. M. 1788, a Cape spongy shrub 
which flowers all the year : it grows in any ridi light 
soil, and cuttings root freely under a hand-glass. 

Stjbhelina arborescens and Chanuepense^ shrubs from 
Candia ciessy culture and hardy. 

Pteronia camphoratOf siricta^ Jleaicaulis, qppositifo' 
Uoy and scariosa^ Cape shrubs of little beauty which 
grow freely in loam and peat, and cuttings root under a 
hand-glass. 

Spilsranthus qfricanuSf a Cape shrub of easy culture 
in any light rich soil. 
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CfiNTAUBEA hyssoptfolia, spinosa^ ragusina, cineraria^ 
argentea, smpervirensy camriensis^ferox^md agypliaca^ 
perennials, chiefly frame plants, and some of them ap- 
proaching to undershrubs, of the easiest culture and 
propagation. 

DIPSACE^. 

MoBiNA persicoy a perennial, from Persia, of theusual 
culture. 

ScABiosA rigida^ attenmta^ qfricana^ ctetica md lyratoy 
suffruticose plants and herbs, from the C^>e and tte 
South of Europe rf common culture in light rich s<hL 

GENTIANEiE. 

ExACUM viscosumj a biennial from the Canaries, of the 
easiest culture. 

ViiXARSiA lacunosoysarmentos^ B. M. 1328, j)<znuw- 
^ifolia, B. M. 1029, and ovatOy Cape, New Holland, 
and North American aquatics which require to be grown 
in water, the pots being placed only a few inphes below 
the sur&ce$ the soil used may be peat and loam, and the 
plants are increased by dividing ^t the root o^ by seeds. 

LoaANiA latifoUa md Jleribunda^ A* R* 520, New 
Holland shrubs, which thrive in sandy loam and peal^ 
and ripened cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

CninoiSfiAJasminoideSf B. Jit 197, B. C. 27* 

C. lychnoides. 

C. linoideSi B. M. 511. 

C. baccifera^ B. M. ^SS. 

C. angustifolia^ B. M. 818. 

CJruiescens^ B. M. 37. 

C. decussata^ B. M. 707. 
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These are spongy-wooded low Cape shrubs, pretty 
plants, with handsome flowers, but of short lives, and 
therefore require to be frequently renewed by cuttings. 
They grow in peat with a little kiaan, and cuttings in 
the same soil, under a bell*glass, root readily. 

Ebtthrjea maritima^ a perennial ftaok th^ South of 
Europe, of the usual culture in sandy loam. ^ 

CICHORACEi^. 

SoNCHUS fruticosusy pinfiatusj UeDigattis^ lyratus^ and 
radicatusy low spongy shrubs from Madeira and the 
Canaries, of no beauty, and growing ihitny light soil ra- 
ther rich. 

Prenanthes sptnosoy a frame unden^irub from Bar- 
bary, of no beauty, but of the easiest culture. 

IIiEnACiVM Jhaicosumj a Madeira lindershrub of the 
easiest culture. 

Crepis rigens and JUiformis^ a pefennial and bien- 
nial from the Azores and Madeira, which grow in Hght 
soil, and are readily increased. ^ 

AndrtAla chHranthifoliOy pinnatifida, criihmifolia^ 
and ragusinoy perennials and biennials from Madeira 
and the Archipelago, which grow in light loam, and 
cuttings root in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

CiCHORiUM spinosum^ a frame biennial from Candia, 
which grows in any light soil. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

LiGHTFOOTiA ojn/coccoides and subtdata^ a Cape shrub 
and perennial, which grow in light loam, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

Campanula gracilis^ B. M. 691, peregrina^ B^ M. 
(K) 2 
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1257> cemua- capemis^ B. M. 782, mdUsj B. M. 4*049 
saxatilis^ laciniata^ aurea^ B. R. BT^Jruticosa^ prismato^ 
carpus^ pentaganiOf B.R. 56) and perfoliata, shrubs, per- 
eimials, and annuals of the easiest culture in any light 
rich soiL 

RoELLA ciliaiai B. M. 378, squarrosih decurrens and 
muscasoj a Cape shrub, annuals and a perennial of com- 
mon culture. 

PHTTEUSfA pinnatoj a perennial from Candia of com- 
mon culture in light soil. 

Tracheuum diffusudfi, a Cape undershrub, which 
may be treated as Phyteumcu 

LoBEUA simplex. 

L. linearis. 
. h. pinifbUoj A. R, 2W. 

L. unidentafa, B. M. 1484. 

L. sdUdfoUoj B. M. 1325. 

L. giganteOf B. M. 1325. 

L. beUidifolia. 

Xd. triqueira. 

L. secunda. 

L. edata. 

L.Julgens9 A. R. 659, B. R. 165. 

L. splendensj B. R. 60. 

L. cardinalis^ B. M. 320. 

L. debilis. 

L. gracilis^ B. M. 741. 

Li. tninutcu 

L. JBn'nus, B. M. 901. 

L. erinoides* 

L. pubescens. 

L« bicolar^ B. M. 514. 

li.luteaj B. M. 1319. 

L. vanijbliay B. M. 1692. 

L. hirsute. 
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Lobelia carqnqpifblioj B. M. 644. 

L. ilicifolia^ B. M. 1896. 

L* crenata. 

L. Speculum, B. M. 1499. 

These are chiefly Cape and American perennials, 
some of them with very showy flowers: they grow in 
light rich soil, and cuttings root with ease, covered by a 
hand-glass. The culture of the three frame species, 
L.JulgenSj splendensy and cardinalis, is the same as that 
of the Dahlia. 

Cyphia volubilis and bulbosa. Cape perennials, which 
grow in loam and peat, and are increased by cuttings 
under a hand-glass. 

Canaaina campanula, B. M. 444, B. C. S76, a per- 
ennial which grows in any light rich soil, and roots 
readily under a hand-glass. 

MicHAUxiA campanuloides, B. M. 219, a biennial of 
the ea^est culture. 

STYLIDEJE. 

' Stylidivm gramini/blium, B. R. 90, B. C. S^S^fruti- 
cosum, B. C. 171, and scandens, New Holland peren- 
nials and a shrub which grow in sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and are increased by cuttings divided at the 
roots, or by seeds. 

RHODORACE^. 

Azalea indica, B. M. 1480, B. C. 275, an Indian 
shrub of great beauty and fragrance, which grows in 
sandy turfy peat well drained, and requires a warm part 
of the green-house. 

Kalmia hirsuta, B. M. 138, a frame shrub from 
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North America, which grows in peat soil, and is best in- 
creased by layers. 

Rhododendron davricum^ B. M. 636, B. R. 194, 
B.C. 605, and R. Chanuecistm^ RM* 488, frame shrubs 
from Siberia, which may be treated like Kalmia. 

Bejabia racemosoj a handsome shrub from Florida, 
which grows in peat scnl, and is increased by cuttings in 
sand under a bell on beat, or better by layers. 

jl«RIi^£ii£. • 

BiJBiiiA ericoidesy articidatay purpurea^ muscosoj and 
^iliaris, heath-like Cape shrubs, which may be treated 
like Erica. 

CtrilIa cearoUfnana^ a Cm'dina shrub, which may 
be treated like Erica. 

Vaccinium meridionale^ myrtifoHum^ nUidumy B. R. 
480, n. decumbensy B. M. 1550, and myrsinitesj low ever- 
green creeping American shrubs, which grow in peat 
soil, and are increased by cuttings pf the tender tops, or 
by layers. 

AkdHomeda jc^ponica^ a Japan shrub which may be 
treated Hke Vaccinium. 

Enkianthus quinqueflora^ B. M. 1649, a China 
shrub of the culture oi Erica. 

Arbutus canariensis^ B. M. 1577, and pAiUyreiefbUa^ 
shrubs from Canary and Peru, which grow in peat soil, 
and are best increase by layers. 

Clethra arboreOy B.M. 1057, and a. minor^ low trees 
from Madeira, to be treated as Arbutus, 

Hudsonia ericoidesj a frame shrub from America, 
which may be treated like Erica. 

Empetrum albuMj a Portugal heath^like shrub, to be 
treated as Erica. 
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The Erica family are almost as numerous as the Ge- 
raniacea^ and like them they admit of interminable in- 
crease and variety, by the produc^tion of seed-bearing 
mules* It is supposed by several of the best informed 
botanists, that many of what we call species have been so 
originated by nature in the heathery surfaces of the Cape; 
and it is certain that a number have been so produced in 
the green-houses about London* From these, as given 
in the Catalogues of Lee, Andrews, Cormack, Page, 
Donn, Sweet, and others, we might have greatly in- 
creased our list ; but we prefer a selection, and have re- 
jected some names because the plants no longer exist ; 
others, because we consider them as only varieties; and 
some, as not to be purchased at the public nunneries. 



Ebica 
Sebana, A. H. vol I. B.C. 23. 
finfiirosa, A. H. vol. 1. 
monadelpha, B. M. 1370. 
foUicularU, A. H. vol. J . 
Banksii, lb. vol. 1. 
leucanthera. 
socciflora, lb. vol. 1. 
PetheriaTUi. 
Pli^enetiana, lb. vol. J . 
pefueUUflora. 
pemeiUata, lb. voL2. 
mekutoma, lb. voL 1. B. C. 333. 
melofUhera. 
flexuosot A. H. vol. 1. 
imbficixta, lb. vol. 2. 
vtUoia, lb. vol. 3. 
veUerifioray lb. vol. 1. 
Harofflora, lb. vol. 3. 
vagant. 

fiaXba. 
fptmomiy B. C. 666. 
ieaifiiria. 



Erica 
Brwioidei. 

KoiAeflato, A.H.vol.2. 
la^oUa, lb. vol. 2. 
nwUflora. 
camea, B. M. 11. 
mediterranean lb. 471 • 
muUiflora, A. H. vol. 2. 
^eltdci, lb. vol.2. B.C. 699. 
^Rtcolor, lb. vol. 1. 
coccinea, lb. vol. 2. 
grandiflora, B.M.189. B.C.498. 
cruenia, A.^H. vol. i. 
verticiUata, lb. vol. 1. B. C. 145. 
igftescens, lb. vol. 2. 
cyUndrica, lb. C. ic. 
curviflora, lb. vol. 1. 
consjnctM, lb. vol. 2. 
tplendens. 

Ewerana, lb. vol. 2. 
specUm, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 575. 
mammosa, A.H. vol.1. B.C.125. 
detuifoUa. 
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EmiCA 
ebtvaflora, A. H. vol. 2. 
Patersani, lb. vol. 1. 
foickularU, lb. vol. 1. 
penpieua, 
corifoSa, 

gkmea,B.M.6Q0. 
trifiora, 

venicolor, A.H. vol. 1. B.C.208. 
flammea, A. H. vol. 2. 
procera. 

squamosoj A. H« vol. 3. 
hchneaflora, lb. vol. 3. 
cerlnthoide; B. M. 220. 
cottata, A. H. voL 1. 
AUaniana, B. M. 429. B.C. 144. 
Lawtoni, B. M. 1 720. B. C. 488. 
Niveni, A. H.yoh 2. 
tubiflora, lb. vol.1. 
nmpUcifiora, 
tpuria, lb. vol. 1. 
kupa, lb. vol. 3. 
tenviJIorOf lb. vol. 3. 
fiihOaflora, lb. vol. 3. 
ekgoM, B. M. 966. B. C. 185. 
pyrokeflora. 

HyachOhoides, A. H. vol. 3. 
aristata, A. H. vol. 3. B. C. 73, 

B.M.1249. 
^rtcofor, A.H. vol.3. 
— arittaia minor, A. H. 
andnmedaflora, B.C.521. B.M. 

1260. 
ovata, A. H. vol. 2. 
acummata, lb. vol. 3. 
htcida, lb. vol. 2. 
vettUa. 

»ai^,A.H.vol.l.B.C.243. 

/3 tficantoto, lb. vol. 2. 

y/myptirra.Ib. vol.1. B.C.217. 



Eeica 

irofea, A.H. vol.2. 

ifulgida, lb. voL2. 

^ eoccmea, lb. vol.1. B. C. 55. 

nhOea, lb. voL 1. 
peUucida, lb. vol. 3. B. C. 276. 
9erratifoUa, lb. vol. 1. 
Sparmuami, lb. vol. 3. 
Archeriana, lb. vol. 2. 
Hibbertiana, lb. vol.3. B. M. 

1758. 
AfoAwmt, B. M.356. 
radiata, A. H.vol. 1. 
ro9ea, lb. vol. 2. 
princepi, lb. voL2. 
tetragima, lb. vol. 3. 
blanda, lb. vol. 3. 
^raiuporen^, B. C. 177* 
LmuBona, A.H. vol.2. B C.I02. 
hngifoUa, B. M. 706. 
coceinea, A. H. vol. 1. 
exwrgem, lb. vol. 1. 
pn^Tunw, lb. C. ic« 
jamunyiora, lb. vol. 1 . 
ferruginea, lb. vol. 3. 
vetitricoia, B. M. 350. B. C.431. 
ampuUaeea, B. M. 303. B. G.506. 
gkmduJoM. 

erubaceM, A. H. vol. 3. 
ekUth lb. voL 2. 
purpurea, lb. vol. 2i B. C. 703. 
aurea, lb. vol. 2. 
pinM. 

Monmnda, B. M. 1915. 
HaSeaeaba, A. H. vol. 2. 
knuugmota, lb. vol. 3. 
retorto, B. M. 362. 
if^fiata, 

Leeana, A. H. vol. 1. B. C.298. 
viridM, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 233. 
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Erica 
comoM 

» rubra, 

fiaUHi. 
ardens, B.R. US. B.CA7. 
mtida. 

globosa, A. H. voL 3. 
TetraSs, 

fi alba. 
filamentoM, B. R. 6. B. C. 395. 
margaritacea, A. H. vol, 1. 
empetrtfoUa, B. M. 447. 
lateralig, A,H. vol. I. 
canesceru, lb. vol. 2. 
eriocephala. 
odorata, A.H. vol.3. B.M. 1399. 

B.C.633. 
nunbergU, B.M. 1214. ^.C. 

277. 
. eaigua. 
parviflora. 
/ort(fa,B.C.234. 
. nigrita, A. H. vol. 1. B. C. 34. 
baecoM, B. M. 358. 
oppantifoUa. 
peHoUaoj lb. vol 1. 
UunfoUa, lb. vol. 1. 
patent, lb. vol. 3. 
canaUculaia, lb. vol. 3. 
/aoa, lb. vol. 2. B.M. 1815. 
Biandfordiana, lb. vol. 3. B; M. 

1793. B.C. 115. 
cmerea. 

fiaUfa, 
9tr%cta,^K H. vol. 2. 
decora, lb. vol. 3. 
horizontaUs, lb. vol. 2. 
phyiodei, B. M.443. B. C.223. 
obUqua, A. H. vol. 1. 
pituUfera. 
eatervafoUa, 



Erica 
pyramidaUt, B.M.366. B.C.3I9. 
propendens, A. H. vol.2. B.C. 

63. B.M. 2140. 
tardiflora. 

Solandri, A. H. vol. 2. 
empetroides, lb. vol. 2. 
acuta, lb. vol. 2. 
Bergiana, lb. vol. 2. 
barbata, lb. voL 2. 
Mwcari, lb. vol. 1. 
Pauerina. 

daphnaflora, B. C. 543. 
aJbeM,B M. 440. B.C. 95. 
ei^m, B.M. 484. 
lu^,AiH.voLl.B.C.64. 
gluHnomi, 
urceolarU. 

flesicauUs, A. H. vol. 2. 
fastigiata, lb. vol. 1. B.C. 207- 

B. M. 2084. 
culiica, lb. vol. 1. 
echuflwa, lb. vol. 3. B.C. 364. 
viffcaria^ B.C. 726. 
/ormoM. 

»aXba. 

^ rubra. 
MrHflora,B.UA%\. 
hupidula. 
maUeolaris. 
cordata, A. H. vol. 3. 
primukidei, B.M. 1548. B.C. 

715. 
depreisa, A. H. vol. 2. 
australu, lb. vol. 3. 
paluttris, lb. vol.2. B. C.4. 
pulcheUa, B.C.207. 
cemua. 
pendula, 

Lambertiana, A. H. vol. 2. 
rubent, B. C. 557. 
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Bbica 

foartOM,B.C.477. 

bracteohrii. 

tncamatey A.H. C. ic. 

gwqfhaiodei, 

kmceoUOa, 

Broadkymia, lb. C. ic. 

eahfcukUa. 

emarginata, lb. C.ic. 

fimbnatOf lb. C. ic. 

€ephalote9. 

Caffra^ lb. C.ic. B. C. 196. 

Sootft't^Ib. C.ic.B.C.96. 

axiOaru, 

peetm^oRa. 

ineurva, A. H. C.ic. 

paUeni, lb. C. ic. 

humifu$a, 

veneuhtrit. 

earduifoUa. 

auricularU, 

t&menio8<L 

heUantkemifoSa. 

ghmiflara, 

iubercularU. 



eorydaU». 



vemiciflora, 
lyrigera. 

eumuiyiara, 

genUtafoUa. 

penplocafoUa. 

bieolor. 

thymifoUa, A. H. vol. 2. 

retrofleaa. 

phmfoUa. 

marifoUa, A. H. vol. 1. 

phyUcMes, 

9coparia» 



Erica 
campanulata, B.C. 184. 
conferiih A. H. vol. 2. 
racemoBa. 

teneUa, A. H. vol.2. 
virid^imrpurea, 
regermmant. 
knbeciUa. 

gradlU, L. T. 
graeiUf, B,C. 244, 

ramentaeea, A. H. voL 1. B. C. 

446. 
ttrigoia. 
' raeemiferai A. H. voL 8. 
penohtta, B.M. 342. 
panicukOa, 
arborea. 

fi 9tyl09a. 
pubewem, B. M. 480. B. C. 167. 
abnnthoides. 
9€tacea,K,U.vo\A. 
fragroM, lb. voL 2. B. M. 2181. 

B.C.288. 
hyaopifolia, 
ptthiniformt, 
brackidUs. 
fenta* 



borbofdaflora. 

not€Bflora. 
doUifofms. 
wepUifornm. 
Swakuoniana, A. H. C.k. 
Smn^ryanaf lb. C. ic 
tnoschtOa, lb. C. ic. B. C. 614. 
magnifica, lb. C. ic. 
Shannoni, lb. C. ic. B. C. 168. 
rugoaa, lb. C. ic. 
dewa, lb. C. ic. 
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Ebica 


Ebioa 


hispida, A.H. CAc. 


ckhmy^flora. 


nccifbUa. 


veUtarU. 




cynUafiora. 


CinCTOSCCM, 


fabniu. 


coarctata. 


selaginifoUa. 


Max. 


fiUformu. 


dwaricata. 


9tagnaU8. 


squarrota. 


succiflora. 


traguUfera, 


paMflora. 


pavettofftora. 


lascwa. 


punlla. 


nutans. 


interwOlarU. 


psnnoM* 


pubigera. 




curvhoHrii. 


modetta. 


turlnniflara. 


teguUtfoUa. 


embothriiroBa. 


diomnafoUa. 


capax^ 


Mtyloaa. 


kueiva. 


turgida. 


^otasflora. 


vestiflua. 


holosericea. 


squamaflora. 


brevifoUa. 


casta. 



The culture and management of this genus has beai 
already given at length. 

EPACRIDEJE. 

Andersonia sprengelioideSf B. 5l. 1645, B. C. 263y 
a New Holland shrub which grows in sandy loam and 
leaf-mould, and must be sparingly watered: young 
cuttmgs treated like those of Erica root freely. 

Epacbis purpurascens, B. M. 844, B. C. 287. 

E. pulckelloj B. M. 1170, B- C. 194. 

E. grandijhra^ B. M. 982, B. C. 21. 

E. obtus^olm, B. C. 292, and exserta. 

Australasian shrubs of considerable beauty, and 
valuable as. flowering early in spring: they grow in 
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rough, turfy, sandy peat soil, the pots frequently shifted, 
as the mass of roots round the insides of the pots is apt 
to be destroyed during the hot sunshine of summer. 
Young cuttings grow in sand under bell-glasses, and 
succeed best when put in in autumn or very early in 
spring. 

MoNOTOCA elliptica and lineata, New Holland shrubs, 
which grow in sandy loam and peat well drained, and 
are increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell- 



Leucopogon lanceolatusj A. R. 287, 'ericoidesj am- 
plewicaulis and juniperinus^ B. C. 447, shrubs from New 
South Wales, which may be treated like Monotoca. 

Stenanthera pinifolioy B. R. 218, B. C. 228, a 
beautifiil plant, which may be treated like Epacris. 

AsTROLOJVf A humifimm^ B. M. 1439, a low bushy 
New Holland shrub, with scarlet flowers which come 
out from May to October : it grows in sandy loam and 
peat, and young cuttings root in sand under a bell. 
^ Styphelia longifoliay B. R. 24. 

S. viridiflaroy A. R. 312. 

S. triflara^ B. M. 1297- 

S. tubiflora. 

Beautiful New Holland shrubs, which flower from 
April to June, and may be treated as Astroloma. 

MYRSINEjE. 

Ardisia excelsa and crenata, a Madeira tree and 
shrub, which grow in loamy soil, and are increased by 
half-ripened cuttings in sand under a hand-glass. 

Myrsine q/ricanay rettisay B.C. 409, samara^ and 
melanaphelosy Cape shrubs which grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root under cover in sand. 
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SAPOTEiE. 

SiDEROXYLON ifierme, a Cape shrub which may be 
treated like Ardisia. 

Sersalisia sericeuj a New Holland shrub of the 
same nature as Sideroxylon. 

EBENACEiE. 

RoYENA lucida. R. hirsuta. 

viUosa. angustifolia. 

pollens. anibigua. 

glabra. polyandra. 

pubescensy B. R. 500. 
Cape shrubs of some beauty of foliage, which grow 
in loam and peat; and ripened cuttings root in sand 
under a hand-glass. 

ViSNEA mocanera^ a shrub from the Canaries, which 
may be treated like Royena. 

HoPEA tinctorioy a Carolina shrub, very hardy, which 
grows freely in loam and peat, and cuttings strike root 
in the same soil. 

DiospYRUS Kdki^ a Japan shrub or low tree, which 
grows in light rich loam, and is increased by grafting 
on any of the hardy species, or by ripened cuttings in 
sand. 

OLEINE^. 

LiGUSTRUM lucidum^ the Wax-tree, a Chinese dumb 
which grows in sandy loam, and is readily increased by 
cuttings. 

Olea ewrcpea^ and several varieties. 

O. capensisj B.R. 6 IS. 
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Olea unduUUa. 

O. verrucosa. 

O. americana. 

O. excelsa. 

O.fragrans, B.M. 1552. 

Evei^een shrubs with small white flowers, whidi 
grow in sandy loam, and increase freely by cuttings in 
the same soil. 

NoTELiBA longifolia and ligtistrinoy New Holland 
shrubs, which grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

JASMINKSL 

Jasminum gracile^ A. R. 127} B. R. 606. 
J. glaucum. 
J» azoricum^ B. R. 89. 
J. odoratissimumj B. M. 285. 
J. revoliOunh B.R. 178, B.M, 1781. 
J. grandiflonm^ B. R. 91. 

Oriental shrubs, climbers with fragrant flowers, whose 
culture has been already noticed (Parti, p. 85 and 98). 

VERBENACE^. 

Stachttarpheta orubica^ a biennial from Panama, 
of easy culture in any light rich soiL 

Callicarpa americana^ an American shrub, which 
grows in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root under 
a hand-glass. 

Selago corymbosoy canescens, diffusa^ aoatOj B. M. 
186, polygdUndeSy spuria^ fascictdata^ B. R. 184, and 
lucida. Cape shrubs, which grow in loam and peat, and 
cuttings root in the same soil under a glass. 
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Hebenstrbitia dentatOf B.M. 4889 iniegrifolidj 
A. R. 252, ciliatOj spicata^ crinoides^ and cordata^ are 
Cape shmbs, an annual and perennial of easy culture in 
loam and peat, and young cuttings root in sandy loam 
under a hand-glass. 

Clebooendrum tridtotomim and tomentosum^ B. M. 
1518, shrubs from Japan and New South Wales, which 
grow in loam and peat, and young cuttings root in sandy 
loam under a hand-glass, on heat 

ViTEx Agnus-^Mstusj a frame shfub fr<»n Sicily, and 
incisoj B. M. 364, a Chinese shrub, both of which grow 
in light loamy soil, and cuttings root in sand under a 
glass. 

Spielmannia qfiicanaj B. R. 1899, a Cape shrub 
flowering from February to November, of no great 
beauty, but which grows in any light rich soil, and is 
increased by cuttings in the same soil covered with a 
hand-glass. 

Zapania nodifloroy an American shrub of the same 
culture as Spielmannia. 

Aloysia citriodoroy B. M. 367) a lemon-scented 
deciduous shrub, very hardy, and which may be in- 
creased by cuttings ei^er of the young or old wood. 

Verbena Aubletioj B. M. 308, B. R. 294, an Ame- 
rican biennial of the easiest culture. 



ASCLEPIADEiE. 

Periploca UmgaiOj a shrub from the Canaries, of 
the easiest culture in any light soil. 

Secamone €egyptiaca^ a shrub from Egypt, which 
grows in any light soil, and increases by cuttings in the 
same soiL 

MicROLOMA sagittatunij a Cape shrub which grows 
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in peat and loam, and cuttings root in sand under a 
bdl-glass. 

Cynanchum obtusifolium and pilosum^ B. R. Ill, 
Cape shrubs, handsome climbers, of the culture of 
Microloma. 

Xysmalobium undukUumj a Cape shrub which may 
be treated like MicroUma. 

GoMPHOCARPUS arborescensy crispus and Jrtdicosus, 
B. M. 1628, Cape shrubs to be treated as MicroUma. 

AscLEPiAS paroiflora and linarioj perennials from 
North America of die easiest culture. 

Marsdenia suaveolenSf B. R* 489, a shrub from New 
South Wales, of the easiest culture in loam and peat. 

APOCYNEiE. 

Arduinia hispinosa^ B.C. S87, a neat little Cape 
shrub, which grows well in loam and peat, and cuttings 
root in sand under a bell-glass. 

Nerium Oleander and odorum^ B. R. 74, with their 
varieties, handsome-flowering shrubs, the culture of 
which has been already given. 

EcHiTEs diffbrmisy a Carolina shrub of easy culture. 

BIGNONIACE^. 

CoB.£A scandensj B. M. 851, a Mexican climber of 
rapid growth and great show, of easy culture in any light 
rich soil. It is best iiicreased by seeds. 

BiGNONiA grandiflara, B. M. 19S8, B. R. 418^ 
australis, B. M. 865, and aendeoj climbing sHrubs 
which grow in any light rich soil, and increase readily * 
by cuttings. 

Penstemon campamdatOj B.M. 1878, a frame< shrub 
from Mexico of the easiest culture. 
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Marttnia proboscidea, B. M. 1056, and Umgiflora^ 
an American and Cape annual of the usual ctdture. 

POLEMONIACEiE. 

Vestia JycioideSy B. R. 299, a Chili shrub of easy 
culture in loam and peat, and cuttings root freely under 
a bell-glass. 

Ipomopsis elegansj a biennial from Carolina of the 
usual culture. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

' Convolvulus pannifoliusj B, R. 222. 

C. canariensisy B. M, 1228. 

C. farinoms. 

C. stfffruticosus^ B. R. 135. 

C. Herfnannice, 

C. erubescenSi B. M. 1067. 

C. bfj/oniafoliusj B. M. 943. 

C. saxatilis, 
' C. Cneoruniy B. M. 459. 

C. linearis^ B. M. 289. 

C. Jhridus. 

C. candicanSf B. M. 1603. 

These are showy climbers from all parts of the world, 
which grow in loam and peat, and young cuttings I'oot 
readily in sand under a bell-glass. 

IpoMiEA dissectOy mutabilis^ B. R. 39, JalapajB.M. 
1572, B. R. 342, and pendida, A. R. 613, B. R. 632, 
twiners which may be treated like Convolvulus. 

Retzia spicata, a Cape shrub of the same culture as 
the two last genera. 

Falkia ftpens, A. R. 257, a Cape perenhid of the 
easiest culture. 
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DiCHOVDKA repenSf a perennial from New South 
Wales of conunon culture. 

CuscuTA chinensiSf a Chinese annual, a parasite 
which may be sown in peat-soil at the root of any other 
plant, and it will grow up and root into its branches, after 
which the root in the soil wiU die away. 

BORAGINE^. 

Heliotropium peruvianum^ B. M. 141, and corym" 
bosuMf B. M. 1609, Peruvian shrubs, whose culture has 
been already given (Part L page 93). 

LiTHOSPERMUM distichum^ ^ Cuba perennial of the 
easiest culture* 

Anchusa capensiSf A. R. S36, a Cape biennial of the 
usual culture. 

Cynoolossum pictum^ B. M. 2134, and lanaium^ 
herbaceous plants of the easiest culture. 

Onosma orientalis, a Levant perennial of common 
culture. 

TouRNEFORTiA Messerschmidtaj a Canary sh];iib of 
the usual culture in, light loamy soil. 

'EcHiijyL Jruticosum^ B. R. 36. 

K candicans^ B. R.4!4. 

E. grandiflorum^ 3* R« 124. 

E. ferocissiTnumj A. R. 39, 

£. argenteum, A. R. 154. 

K Ueoigatum. 

£. glabrum. 

£. /astuomm. 

£• nervosum. 

E. spicatum. 

Cape shrubs, spongy-wooded, and of little beauty of 
foliage, but with showy blue and red flowers. TTiey 
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grow in light loam, and increase easily by cuttings, and 
sometimes ripe seeds are produced* 

CoRniA Pdtagomda^ a Sbuth American shrub which 
grows in loam and peat, and cutiings root in sandy 
loam. 

SOLANACEJE- 

Verb/lscum JKSmorrhoidale^ pklomoides Bnd pinncUifi- 
dum, herbaceous plants which grow in light soil, and 
are best increased by seeds* 

HyoScyamus Senecionis, auretcs, B* M* 87, and 
cdhariehsis, B. R. 180, spongy shrubid and a perennial 
of common culture. 

NicoTiANA Jmticoiay plumbaginifctza, and undtddta, 
B. M. 673, shrubs and herbs Easily grown in light soil, 
and best increased by seeds, which they produce in 
abundance. 

Atuota JrtdesceiiSi a shrub from Spaih of common 
culture. 

Physalis samntferOf aristata^ Jtextwsd and peruviana, 
B. M. 1068, shrubs and herbs which gT6w iii light Wch 
soil, and are increased by seeds or . cuttings under a 
hand-glass. The berry of P. peruviana is edible and 
agreeable. 

SoLANUM PseudO'Capsicum, crassifotium, taciniaium, 
B. M* 349, B. C* 717, radicans, bondiriense, sitffruticO' 
sum, Melongena, Campechiense, CaroUnense, sodameum, 
marginatum, tomentosum, Bdhamense, giganteum, MiUeri, 
and tdrdifoUum, shrubs and herbs of no beauty, and of 
easy culture in rich light soil, and increased by speeds or 
cttttingis^. 

Capsicum sinense, a Cape undershrub which may be 
treated like Solanuin. 

Cestrum Parqui, B.M. 1770, and venenatum, shrubs 
(L)2 
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which grow in loam and peat, and cuttings root in sand 
under a hand-glass. 

Lycium rigidunij horridum and boerhcuvoefolium^ ugly 
shrubs from the Ci^ with foetid smells, which may be 
treated like Cestrtm. 

Celsia Arctwrusy B.M. 1962, cretica^ B. M. 964, and 
lanceolatOj frame biennials from the South of Europe, 
of easy culture in light rich soil, and increased by 
cuttings or seeds. They are showy plants, and flower 
from June to October or later. 

Alonsoa acutifolia, indsj^olia^ B. M. 4179 and &'it^ 
arisj B.M.210, South American shrubs of easy culture. 

Anthocercis lUtoreoj B. R. 212, a curious but 
el^ant little plant, which grows in loam and peat, and 
roots in sand under a bell. 

SCROPHULARINE^: 

Calceolaria pinnata, B. M. 41, and FothergiUiy 
B. M. 348, an annual and perennial, showy and of easy 
culture in any light soil. They seed freely. 

Buddlea sdhifolia and saligna^ Cape shrubs of ea^ 
culture in light rich soil, and increased by layers or 
cuttings. 

Browallia demissa, B.M. 1136, and elatOj B.M. 
84, American annuals of the easiest culture. 

Mazus rugasuSf a frame annual frcxn China of the 
usual ctdture. 

Caprarta lanceolata Biid undulata^ B.M. 1556, Ci^ 
shrubs which grow in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
freely in sand under a gldss. 

Teedia lucida, B. R. 210, aad pubescens, B. R. 214, 
C^pe biennials of the easiest ctdture. * 

Halleria lucida, B. M. 1744, a Cape shrub whidi 
may be treated like Capraria. 
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MiMULUS gluiifwsiis, B. M. 354, a shrub from Cali- 
fornia, of the easiest culture on any light rich soil, and 
which flowers all the year. 

M. Mens, a frame perennial of the usual culture. 

Digitalis canariensisj B. R. 48, and Sceptrum, showy 
lindershrubs from the Canaries and Madeira, of easy 
culture in sandy soiL 

ScROPHULARiA glubratOj fndescenSj arguta, sambtict" 
Jblioj and mellifera, herbaceous plants of common 
culture* 

Maurandia semperflorens^ B. M. 460, and antir" 
rhinifolia^ B.M. 1643, climbing shrubs from Mexico of 
common culture. The first species is a very ornamental 
climber, and does not exceed due bounds in the green- 
house. 

Nemesia chanuedrifoliaj foetem and bicomisy Cape 
herbaceous plants of the usual culture. 

Antirrhinum Asarina^ B. M. 902, and molle^ frame 
plants of easy culture in light rich soil. 

LiNARiA triomithophoroj B. M. 525, bipartita^ tristiSf 
B. M. 74, retictdatOj alpina, B. M. 207, villosa^ and ori^ 
ganijblia. Frame herbaceous plants, which grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by dividing at the root, 
or by cuttmgs. 

Pedicularis euphrasioides and other species are 
properly alpine plants, though protected during winter 
by a frame. 

MASViaEAjbstida, A. R. 80, viUosa^ Cheiranthus^ and 
argerUeoj are annuals and a biennial of the usual culture. 

M. peduficulata^ A. R. 84, viscosa^ B. M. 217, rubra 
and tomentosoj B. M. 322, are Cape shrubs of easy cul- 
ture in any light soil. 

Erinus alpinus, B. M. 310, kispanicuSj andfragransj 
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frame perennials, and a shrub of the same culture as 
Manulea* 

DiSANDRA prostrata, a perennial, a trailer, of the usual 
culture in li^ht rich soiL 

LABIATEJE. 

Rosmarinus chilensisj a low evergreoi shrub from 
Qhili, which grows in sandy soil, and is readily increased 
by cuttings. 

Salvia deniata. 

S. angusti/olia. 

S. tibicefolia. 

S. serotina, 

S. syrictca. 

S. scabra. 

S. rmcinata. 

S. rugosa. 

S. nubia. 

S. mexicana, 

S* cicsio* 

S. reptans. 

S.Jbrmosa. 

& coccinea. 

S. amarissima. 

S. abjfssinica. 

S. canariensis. 

S. avritcu 

S. (tfricana. 

S* aurea^ B. M. 182* 

' S. colc(rata. 

S. chamadrioi^Sy B* M. 808, B. C. 576. 

Sypaniculata. 

S. spinosa. 

S. tingitafia. 

S. odor at a. 
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Low shrubs^ some of which are of considerable beau- 
ty : the best have been selected and their culture given 
before (Part I. pages 85 and 88). 

CoLLiNSONiA scabriuscidOj a perennial from Florida 
of common culture in peat soiL 

Teucrium nissolianum, irifidum^Jruticans^ tatf/bliumy 
B.M. 245, MaruMy regium^ astaticum^ abuiiloides^betoni' 
cum, B* M. 1114, m(issileme,heter<yphyUtm,^mmj mon^ 
tanum, aureum^Polium^JlavescenSj gnapAalodeSf capitaiwn^ 
pumilumj and subspinosunu Frame and green-house 
low evergreens of little beauty, but of ea^y culture, and 
very hardy. T. Marum is greedily devoured by cats, 
T^rhen they can come at it. 

Westringia rosmariniformisj A. R. 214, and 2)am- 
pierij New Holland shrubs which grow in sandy loam 
and peat, and cuttings root under a bell-glass in sand. 

SATUREjAjirfjamz, ThyrnbrcL, BnAgraca, firlime peren- 
nials and low shrubs of easy culture in l6am and peat 

Thymbra spicata, and verticiUata, shrubs from the 
South of Europe of the easiest culture. 

Lavandula Stoeckas, vtridisj dentata, B. M. 401, pin- 
naia, B. M. 400, midtifidaj and abrotanoides, ever- 
green shrubs which grow in any light rich soil, and are 
readily increased by cuttings in the san^e soil, or by seeds. 
* SiDERiTis canariensisy candicansj sj/riaca, ificanoy and 
crisiata, low spongy shrubs, which may be treated as 
Lavandula. 

Bystropogon plymosum, origanifolium^ canariense, 
and punctuatum, low shrubs from the' Canaries, which 
grow and are increased in sandy peat and loam. 

Mentha capensis, a perennial of the easiest culture. 

Hyptis radiata and persica, a perennial and shrub of 
easy culture in sandy peat and loam, and increased by 
cuttings in the same soil. 
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,. Stacuys coccineOjB. M. 666^ spinosa, cethiopica^. and 
rugosoy shrubs and herbs of the easiest culture. 

Marrubium africamm^ Ps^ttdo^DictamnuSf said 
acetabidosum^ frame and green-house perennials of the 
easiest culture. 

Phlomis LychnUeSj B. M. 999, a curious plant which 
grows in loam, sand, and peat, and is reared by cuttings 
on a little heat 

Leonotis LeonuruSf B.M. 478, and L^Leonotisj Cape 
shrubs of easy culture. 
ORiGASVMDictamnuSf B.M.298, {egj/ptiacunij siphyleumy 
Toumefbrtiif A.R. 537, smyrnceum^Majoranay salvifolium^ 
majoranoidesj low spongy frame shrubs, which may be 
treated 'like Salvia or Hyptis. 

Thymus masiicAinm, cepkalotuSf viUosus^ Tragoriganum, 
and jUi/brmis, frame and green-house shrubs, which 
grow in any light soil (the poorer the more odoriferous 
the plants), and are increased by cuttings, in the same 
soil. 

AcYNO's alpinmj B. M. 2153, a frame biennial, which 
may be treated like Thymus. 

Calamintha caroliniana, B. M. 997, cretica^ and 
frvticosa^ low shrubs of the culture of Thymus. 

Dracoceph ALUM canarienscj a well known odoriferous 
plant, grown in any. light soil, and increased by, cuttings 
or seeds. 

OcYMUM grandifiarum, a low shrub of the easiest cul- 
ture. 

Plectranthus JruticosuSf parviflorus^ and punctaius, 
low shrubs or ligneous herbs, which may be treated like 
JTiymus. 

Prostanthera lasianthosj B.- R. 143, a beautifiil 
NewHolland plant of the usual culture, and propogaUon 
in loam and peat. 
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Scutellaria creticuy a low dinib from Crete of the 
easiest culture. 

Prasium mcym and minusj low frame shrubs of easy 
culture in any light rich soil 

MYOPORINEiE. 

Myoporum eUipticunij A. R. 283, acuminatum^ parvi- 

folium^ B. M. 1693, tuberadatum^ viscosunij debile, B. M. 

1830, diffusum^ and oppositifoliumj New Holland shrubs, 

which grow in loam and leaf-mould, and cuttings root 

in sandy loam under a bell-glass. 

Stevochilvs glaber, B. M. 1942, B. R. 572, a New 
Holland shrub of the same culture as Myoporum. 

ACANTHACEiE, 

JusTiciA Adkatodaj B. M. 861, hyssopifolia^ and 
orchioideSi shrubs which grow in loam and peat, and are 
easily increased by cuttings in sandy loam under a bell- 
glass. 

RuELLiA strepensj lactea, and bi/lora, pereimials • of 
common culture. 

LENTIBULARE^. 

PiNGUicuLA luteoj B. R. 126, an annual from Caro- 
lina of the usual culture. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Cyclamen perstcum, B. M. 44, a pretty little plant 
already noticed (Part I. page 107). 

Anagaulis fruticosay B. M. 831, latifolia, MoneUi^ 
Bndlinifoliay pretty little biennials of easy culture and 
increase in peat-sand and vegetable mould. 
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Samolus liUoraUsy an aquatic or mari^ j^rennial 
from New South Wales, which is best grown- in a pot <^ 
loam and peat immersed in watear ta the brim^ but not 
more. 

CoRis monspeliensis^ B. M. 2181, a biennial of com- 
mon culture* 

GLOBULARE^. 

Globularia longifolia^ B. R. 685, Alyssum^ and spf- 
nosoj shrubs which grow well in loamy soil, and cuttings 
root in sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

PLUMBAGINE.E. 

Plumbago iristisj a Gape ahrub of easy culture in 
loamy soil. 

Statice cordatOi echioides^purpurata^pectinataj suf- 

Jruticosoj mmopetala^ sinuata^ B. M. 71, alata^ and 

mucronatOj perennials whose culture has been alr^dy 

noticed. There are dbme frame species so hardy as 

to be considered mere alpines. 

NYCTAGINE^. 

Opercularia asperoj a shrub from New South 
Wales, which grows in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
in sand under a hand-glass. 

Cryptospermum Youngiij a perennial of common cul- 
ture. 

MiRABiLis dichotoma^ jcdapa with several varieties, 
B. M. 371, hybridu^ and Umgifloroj perennials with fusi- 
form roots, which grow freely in any rich light soil, and 
seed abundantly, or may be preserved during winter like 
the Potatoe or Dahlia, 
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PisoNi4 grandisj b New Holland shrub, which may 
be treated as Operadaria « 



AMARANTHAC':iE. 

AcHYRANTHES niveoj a Canary sl^rub of coitoion 
culture m any light soil. 

AlternanthKra polygonoidesj a periennial of com- 
mon culture. 

Paronychia capitata and niveoj perennials of the 
usual culture. 

MoLLiA diffusa^ an annual, and ari^tatOy a shrub, 
both of the easiest culture. 

Herniaria polygonoideSf a low shrub from the South 
of Europe, which grows in any light soil, and increases 
freely by cuttings. 

Iresine celosioideSf a frame perennial from America, 
of the easiest culture in peat soil. 

CHENOPODE^. 

Sali<;ornia arabtcOf a shrub from Arabia, which 
grows freely in rich light soil not over-watered, and 
cuttings root in the same soil uQder a hand-glass. 

Camphorosma mompeliacaj a low heath-like shrub, 
of no beauty, which grows in any sandy soil, or in lime 
rubbish, and is easily increased. 

Chenolea diffusa^ a silvery-leaved little plant which 
grows readily in a rich light soil, and cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass* 

Chenqipopium mvUiftdum and anthelminiicumy plants 
of no beauty, but of the easiest culture in light soiL 

Beta paUda^ a Madeira biennial, which grows in 
sandy loam and is increased by cuttings or seeds. 
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Salsola prostrata^ a low shrub of the culture of 
Salicomia. 

Anabasis tamariscifolia^ a shrub from Spain of the 
easiest culture in light sandy soil. 

BosEA Yervamoroy a tree from the Canaries, which 
grows finely iii lomii and peat, and ripened cuttings root 
in sand under a bell-glass. 

Galeni A a/riVano, a Cape shrub which grows in 
loam and peat, and cuttings root in sandy loam under a- 
hand-glass. 

Atriplex glauca and albicans, shrubs of similar' 
culture to Salicornia. 

Rhagodia hastata, a shrub from New South Wales 
which may be treated as Chenolea. 

POLYGONEiE. 

Atraphaxis spinosa and undtdata, a perennial and ' 
shrub of the usual culture in light sandy soil. 

RuMEx Lunaria^ giganteus and arifolius. Docks of 
easy culture in light soil. 

Polygonum' tinctoritim^ a biennial from China of the 
usual ctdture. 

Brunnichia cirrhosa, a climbing shrub from Caro- ' 
lina, which grows in loam and peat, and is increased by 
cuttings. 

LAURINEJE. 

Laurus Camphora^ glauca^ indka^f ceteris^ canariensisy 
Borbonia and carolinensis, evergreen shrubs which grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root in sand imder a 
bell-glass on a little moist heat 
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PROTEACE^. 



The culture of all the g^iera of this order is ,so neatly 
the same^ that we shall merely enumerate the species. 
The culture has been given in the selection (Pairt I. 
pages 85 and 86). 

Fetuofbyla pulchelloj B. M. 796, BXid diversifolia. 

IsopoGON anethifoliusj B.M. 6979 Jprmosus J aneTnoni-- 
JbliuSj and trilobus. 

Protea a/nuroideSf B. M. 770. 

P. latijblia^ B. M. 1717. 

P. compdcta. 

P. longiflorcu 

P. speciosOf B. M. 1.183. 

P. obtusa^ A. R. 110. 
• V.formosa^ B. M. 1713. 

P. metaleucoj A. R. 103. 

P. Lepidocarpon, A. R. 301. 

P. neriijblia, B. R. 208* 

P. putcheUoj B. R. 20. 

P. patens^ A. R. 543. 

P. magnificiz^ A.R.438. 

P. lof^tfolioy B. R. 47* 

P. tmbonalisj A. R. 144. 

P. UguUefolia^ A. R. 133. 

P. meUiferaj B. M. 346. 

P. grandifloroj B. R. 569. 

P. minima. 

P. Scdlymmj B. M. 698. 

P. mucronifoliay B.M. 933. 

P. nana. 

P. pendula. 

P. tenax. 

P. canalictdata^ A. R. 437* ..,..-.,. 
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Protea acuminata^ B. M. 1694. 
P. acatdiSf B. M. 2065. 
P. acerosa^ B. R. 577. 
P. glawopAylla. 
P. kevis. 
P. scabra. 
P* repem. 
P. turbiniflorn. 
P. Scolqpendrium» 
P. cardata^ A. R. 289, B. M. 649. 
P. pumilis^ A. R. 592. 
P. ampUxicaidis. 

Leucospermum candicansy A. R. 294. 
Ijuformosum^ A. R. 17. 
L. lineare. 
L. tollum. 
L. medium. 
L. eUipticum. 
L. conocarpum, 
L. grandiflorum. 
L. puberuni. 
L. tamentosum. 
L. parile. 
L. hypophylhm. 

MiMETES AfVto, palmtrisi citctdla^ di'&aricaia, vac- 
cinifolioj and purpurea. 

Serruria abrotanifolia^ A. B. 5^. 

S. mittefolia, A. R. 337. 

S. pinnatOj A. R. 512. 

S. artemzsuefolia, A. R» 264. 

S. arenaria. 

S. cyanoides. 

S. pedunculataj A. R. 264. 

S. Nivenu A. R. 349. 
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Serruria ciliata, 

S. phylicoides^ A. R. 507 and 4. 

S. cemtda, 

S. partlis, A. R. 507. 

S. odoratOj A. R. S4}5. 

S. emarginatay A. R. 536. 

S. glomerata. 

S. decipiens. 

S. Boxburgiu 

S* Burmanni. 

S. elongatUf 

S. tritematOj A. R. 447. 

NivENiA Sceptruniy spatktdatOj spicata, media and 
crithmifolioy A. R. 293, 

SoRQCEPHAXiUS imberbiSf yfatallaideiSf temiffijliaj la- 
natusj and imbricatus^ A. R. 317. 

Spatalla prol^eray incmvOf A. R. 429, and 27i«w- 
bergiu 

Persoonia hirsvta^ B. C. 327, linearis^ B. M* 760, 
salicina^ and lanceolaiOf A. R. 74, B. C. 75. 

Grevillea sericeaj B. M. 862. 

G. linearis^ A. R. 272, B. C. 50. 

G. riparia. 

G. arenaria. 

G. acuminata. 

G. stylosa. 

G. mucrontUata. 

G. buxifolia, A. R. 218, B. R. 443. 

G. coUina. 

G. asperifolia. 

Hake A pugioniformisj B.C. 363. 

H. parilis. 

H. obliqua* 

H. gibbosa. 
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Hakea acicularis. 

H* suaveolens. 

H.Jlorida. 

H. ilicifolia. 

H. niHda, B. M. 224.6. 

H. afnplexicatdis* 

n. prostrata. 

H. ceratophyUa* 

H. undulata. 

H. cleifdia. 

H* saUgna^ A. R.215. 

H. cinerea. 

H. daciyloides* 

H. eUiptica. 

liAUBEUTiA formosa, A. R. 69, B. R. 52.8, B.C. 80. 

Xylomelum pyriforme. 

XYhOTBA speciosissimaf B.M.1128. 

LoMATiA silaifolia, . B. M. 1272. 

L. longifolia. 

Rhopala denkUa and sessilifidia. 

Banksia pulchella. 

B. spluerocarpa. 

B. nutans. 

B. ericifoUa, B. M. 738. 

B. sptrndosoj A. R. 457. 

B. coUina, 

B. occidentalts. 

B. littoralis. 

B. marginaioj B. C. 61, B. M. 1947. 

B. iniegrifolia. 

B. verticiUata*, 

B. coecinea. 

B. paludosih B. R. 697, B. C. S92. 

B. obUn^ifMoj B. G. 241. ^ 
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Banksia latifolia. 

B. marcescensy A. R. 258. 

B. attenuata. 

B. serrataj A. R. 82. 

B. amtdaj B. R. 688. 

B. quercifoiia. 

B. speciosa. 

B. grandis. 
B. repens. 

Dbyand^a Jhribunda. 
D. tenuifolia, 
D. cuneata. 
, H. armata. 
D. Jbrmosa, 
D. plumosa, 
D. obtusa. 

D. longifotioj B. M. 1582. 

AuLAX pinifoliay A.R. 76, and umbeHata^ A. R. 248. 

Leucadendron argenteunu 

L. plumosum. 

L. inibricatum. 

Lf buxi/bliunu 

Li. Levisanm* 

L. Unifolium. 

L. stellatumj B. M. 881. 

L. tortum. 

L. dnereum, 

L. corymbomm^ A. R. 495, B. R. 402. 

L. decorum. 

L. concotor^ A. R. 207. 

L. grandiflorum. 

L. decurrens. 

L. strictum* 

(M) 
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Leucadendron virgatum. 
L. adscendens. 
L. concinnum. 
Li. salignum. 
L. uliginosum. 
Li.Jloridumj A.R. 572. 
L. cemulamf A. R. 429. 
L. abietintmij A. R. 461. 
L. scabrum. 
Brabejum steUulifolium. 

THYMELE^. 

PiMELEA linifolioj B, M. 891, rosea^ B. C, 88, B.M. 
1458, and paucifkra^ B.C. 179, heath-looking Iktie 
shrubs from Australasia, grown in loam and peat, and in- 
creased by young cuttings in sand. 

STRUTHiOLA^niperjwflr, B. C. 75. 

& erecta, B. C. 74, B, M. 222. 

S. aoata, A. R. 119, B. C- 141. 

S. imbricata^ A. R. 113. 

S. tomentosuj A. R. S34. 

S. virgatuj A. R. 139. 

S» ciliata, A. R. 149. 

S.pubescensj B. M. 1212. 

Handsome shrubby plants, which grow, In sandy loam 
and peat, and are increased by young cuttings planted 
in sand and covered wjith a bell-glass. 

Daphne odarc^ B. M. 1587, a handsome ever^een 
shrub from China, which grows in loam and peat, and 
is best propagated by grafting on any hardy sort. 

Gnidia pinifoliaj B. R. 19, B. C. 7. 

G. imberbis^ B. M. 1463. 

G. simplex J B. M. 812. 

G. capitata. 
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Gnidia oppositifolia^ B. R. 9, B. C. 16. 

G. sericeaj A. R. 225. 

Handsome Cape shrubs, which require the same treat- 
ment as StnUhiola. 

PASS^ni^Ajiltformis. 

?• hirsutaj B. M. 1949. 

P. tenuiflora. 

P. capitata, 

P. uniflora. 

P. grandifloroj B. M. 292. 

P. spicata^ B. C. Sll. 

P. laxa. 

Elegant evergreens, of the same culture as StnUhiola. 

Lachn^a conglomerata. 

L. eriocephaUiy B. M. 1295. 

L. purpurea^ B. M. 1594, B. C. 273. 

L. glaucuj B. M. 1658. 

L. btucifolioj B. M. 1657. Culture as in Stndhiola. 

Dais cotinifoliuy B. M. 147, a handsome Cape shrub, 
which like most others firom that country thrives well in 
loam and peat. It may be increased by cuttings of the 
roots placed in a warm situation; ' 

SANTALACEiE. 

Thesium amplexicaulej a Cape shrub which grows 
well in sandy loam and peat, and cuttings root, freely 
under a hand-glass. 

Fuchsia coccinea^ B. M. 97, Ilycioides^ B. M. L024, 
the first one of the handsomest-flowering shrubs of the 
green-house, and the second also beautiful. Culture 
already given, Part I. p. 92. 

OsYRis albuy a shrub from the South df Europe, of 
easy culture and increase in sandy loam. 

(M)2 
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FusANUs compressuSf a Cape shrub of common cul- 
ture. 

. ELJEAGNEiE. 

El^agnus orientalisj a Levant shrub of common 
culture m sandy loam. 

ARISTOLOCHEiE. 

ARiBTOLOCHiAg2afM:a, B. M. 1115, sempervirens^ B. M. 
1116) B. C. 231, rotunda, hirta, and arborescens, free- 
growing climbers in loam and peat, which are increased 
by cuttings in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

EUPHORBIACEJE. 

Euphorbia Caput-Medusa. 

E. tessellata. 

-E./ructuspina. 

E. procumbens^ 

E. paUda. 

K anacanthay B. C.'220. 

E. clava. 

E. mauritanica. 

E. Lamarckiu 

E. hamata. 

E. Omithopus. 

E. apkylla. 

E. balsamifera, 

E. atropurpurea. 

E. piscatoria. 

E. melliferoy B. M. 1305. 

E. pruntfolia. 

E. tuberosa. 
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EuBHORBiA laita. 

E. genistoides, 

E. spinosa. 

E. nummularioefolia. 

IS,. Pithyusa. 

E. Paratias. 

E. aleppica, 

E. serrata. 

E. spatkukefolia. 

E. sj/lvatica. 

E. imbricata. 

E. nicaensis. 

E. Characias. 

These are singular plants, shrubby and herbaceous, 
and some very unlike others, being low massy succulents 
with few leaves. These require very little water and a 
poor sandy soil: the others, and especially- the South 
of Europe species, grow in light rich soil kept moist. 
Cuttings of most of the species root freely in sand : those 
of the succulents should be dried before planting, and 
some of them strike the better for a little bottom heat. 

Croton maritimumy a shrubby plant from Carolina, 
which grows in sandy soil, and is increased by cuttings 
in sand. 

RiciNUS q/ricanus and lividusj Cape shrubs wliich 
grow in loam and plenty of leaf-mould, and may be in- 
creased either by seeds or cuttings. 

Stillingia 5yZt«r^/ca, a Carolina perennial of easy 
culture in peat soil. 

Mercurialis eUipticoj a Portugal shrub of easy cul- 
ture in sandy soil. 

KiGGELARiA ofrtcana^ a shrub which grows in loam 
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and peat, and ripened cuttings root in sand under a 
hand-glass. 

Exc(ECARiA serratOf a Chili shrub which may be 
treated as Kiggelaria. 

Cluytia altemoideSj B.M.I S21, pclygonoides^ da-- 
pknoideSf ertcoides, polifolia, tomentosoj puk^Ua, B. M. 
1945, collinoj shrubs from the Cape which grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

URTICE^. 

FoRSKOHLEA Candida^ a Cape perennial of common 
culture in loam and peat 

GdNNERA perpensoj a Cape peremiial which grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by dividing at the root 
or by cuttings. 

Urtica nivea, a Chinese nettle, which grows in light 
soil and is increased by dividing at the root. 

BoBHMERiA rubescensj a Canary shrub of the easiest 
culture. 

Ficus cordcUoj macrophyUai australis, elastica^ stipu- 
lataj pumiloy asperoj and caper^is. Trees, shrubs, ^nd 
cteepers or climbers, of the easiest culture and propaga^ 
ticm in any light rich soil.. 

AMENTACE^. 



Ulmus chinensisy a Chinese tree, of easy culture in 
light rich soil. It may be increased by grafting on any 
of the hardy species. 

Myrica (ethiopica, serrataj laciniataj quercifolia, and 
cordifoliaj evergreen shrubs from the Cape, which thrive 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root under a hand-glass. 
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CONIFERE^. 

Casuarina equisetifolia^ B. C, 607, stricta, A. R.34?6, 
distyla^ toridosay and quadrivalvis. 

Curious Australasian trees of little beauty, but valua- 
ble where there is room, as they flower from November 
to February. They grow in loam, and peat, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in sand under a hand-glass. 

PiNUS canariensisy longifolia^ and lanceolata, evergreen 
trees from the East, which grow in loam and peat, and 
cuttings will root in sand under a hand-glass, but not 
readily. P. lanceolata is most easily struck. 

Thuja cupressoides, an African evergreen sHrub, which 
may be treated like Pinus. 

T. juniperoides and australis may be treated in the 
same manner, but they are oftenest raised by seeds pro- 
cured from abroad. 

PoDOCARPUS macrophyllusy 'oerticillatttSy and elongatusy 
trees or shrubs from the East, which grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root readily in sand under a hand- 
glass. 

Araucaria imbricata and excelsa^ trees from Brazil 
of the nature of the pine or fir kind. They grow in loam 
&M peat, and may be struck like Ptntesy but with diffi- 
culty. 

JuNiPERUS hermudianay ckinensisy and barbadensisj 
trees from the West Indies which may be treated like 
Firms. 

Taxus nticiferaf an evergreen low tree from China, 
of the same culture as Finns. 

HYDROCHARIDE^. 

Trapa bicornisy a Chinese aquatic which grows in 
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loam and peat in shallow water, and is increased by 
dividing at the rGk)t. 



ALISMACE^. 

Tbiglochin btdbosumj B. M. 1445, a marsh plant, of 
easy culture in peat soil, set in a saucer of water. 

AcTiNOCARPUS minoTj a perennial from New South 
Wales of the easiest culture. 

Sagittaria sinensisy B. M. 1631, lancifolioy B. M. 
1792, and graminea^ aquatics to be grown in deep water 
in any sort of soil, and increased by dividing at the root* 

ORCHIDE^. 

Orchis longicomis^ B. R. 202, and acuminatOj B. M. 
19S2, perennials from Barbary, which thrive best in 
chalky soil, and when they are in a dormant state th^y 
must have very little water. They are only to be in- 
creased by seeds. 

Bartholina pectinata grows in loam and peat, re- 
quires little water when not in a growing state, and is 
only to be increased by seeds. As the other OrchidetE 
require exactly the same treatment, we shall meorely enu- 
merate them. 

Serapias Lingua and cordigeroy A. R. 475. 

Ophrts tenthrediniferoy B. R. 205. 

Satyrium cucuUatumj A. R. 315, B. C. 104. 

S. cameunij B. M. 1512. 

DiSA comtUay spathtdatoj and prasinaiay B. R. 210. 

Pterygodium volucris. 

DispERis secunda. 

DiURUS aurea. • 

Thelymitra ixioides. 
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PoGONiA opkioglossoides. 
Caladenia alba. 
Glossodia mofor. 
Pterostylis obtusa. 
Caleya major. 

CALOTOQOiif ptdcheUuSj B. R. 116, B. C. 340. 
Arethusa bulbosa. 

Dendrobium speciosum and lingtdforme. 
These plants, unlike most of the others, may be in- 
creased by dividing at the root. 

IRIDEiE. 

The culture of this family is the same for every genus, 
and as it has been already given (Part I. p. 107) need 
not be here repeated. 

Trichonema Bulbocodiumj B. M. 265. 

T» cruciaHmy B. M. 575. 

T. cavlescensy B. M. 1392. 

T. pudicumj B. M. 1244. 

T. speciosum^ B. M. 1476. 

T. roseum^ B. M. 1225. 

Geissorhiza jRocAensis,B.M.59S. 

G. setaceoy B. M. 1255. 

G. obtusata, B. M. 672. 

G. secufuUh B. M. 597. 

G. excisa^ B. M. 584. 

G. ciliaris. 

Hesperantha radiatoy B. M. 753. 

H./>ito5a, B.M. 1475. 

H. graminifolia, B. M. 1254. 

ll.falcatay B. M. 566. 

H. cinnamomeay B. M. 1054. 

SvKRAXis tricolor and varieties, B. M. 381. 
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Sparaxis bicotoTj B. M. 548. 

S. grandiflorof B. M. 541, B. R. 258. 

S. butbiferoy B. M. 545. 

IxiA linearis^ B. M. 570. 

I. capiUariSj B. M. 617* 

I. avUcoy B. M. 1018. 

LfuLotOy B.M. 1879. 

I. foiens^ B. M. 522. 

I. leucanthcu 

l.Jlexuos<h B. M. 624. 

I. hyhrida, B. M. 127. 

I. conica^ B. M. 589. 

I. monadelphoy B. M. 607. 

I. cwrfa, B.M. 1878. 

I. columellarisy B. M. 680. 

I. maculata^ A. R. 196, B. R. 530. 

I. aoatUj A. R. 28. 

I. viridiflot*a^ A. R. 29. 

I. ochroleucaj B. M. 1285. 

I. erectaj B. M. e2S and 1 178. 

I. crateroides, B. M. 594. 

I. retusa^ B. M. 629. 

I. scillarisj B. M. 542. 

I. crispay B. M. 599. 

Lcapitata, A. R. 159. 

ANoyiATHECA junceoj B. M. 606. 

Tritonia crispa, B. M. 678. 

T. viridisj B. M. 1275. 

T. rosea, B. M* 1581. 

T. capensisj B. M. 618. 

T. longiflora, B. M. 256. 

T. tenuiflaraj B. M. 1502. 

T. concolar, B. M. 1502. 

T. Rochensisj 1503. 
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Tritonia pallida. * 

T. lineata, B. M. 487. 

T. securigera, B. M. 383. 

T.Jlava, B. C. 747. 

T.squalida,B.M.5Sl. 

T.fenestrata^ B. M.704. 

T. crocata, B. M. 184. 

T.detistayB.M.622. 

T. miniata^ B. M. 609. 

T. rejracta^ B. R. 135. 

Watsonia spicata, B. M. 523. 

W. plantaginea, B. M. 553. 

W. punctata, A. R. 177. 

W. roseo alba, B. M. 537 and 1193. 

W. marginata, B. M. 608 and 1530. 

W. strictijloray B. M. 1406. 

W. rosea, B. M. 1072. 

W. brevifdia, B. M. 601. 

W. iridifolia, B. M. 600. 

W.fulgida, B. M. 600. 

W. Meriana, B.M. 418 and 1194. 

W. humilis, B. M. 631 and 1195. 

W. aletroidesy 441 and 533. 

Gladiolus Cunonia, B. M. .343. 

G. Watsonius, B. M. 450 and 569. 

G. quadrangularis, B. M. 567. 

G. viperatus, B. M. 688. 

G. alatus, B. M. 586. 

G. namaquensisj B. M. 592. 

G. brevifoUus, B. M. 727 and 992. 

G. hirsutus, B. M. 574. 

G. versicolor, B. M. a. 1042. 

G. binervis, B. M. e. 1042. 

G. edulis, B. R. 169. 
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Gladiolus hastcUuSf B. M. 1564. 
G. tristiSf B. M. 272. 
G. concohr, B. M. 1098. 
G. trichanemifolius, B. M. 1483. 
G. gracilis^ B. M. 562. 
G. recurvisy B. M. 578. 
G. cameusy B. M. 591. 
G. cuspidatu^j B. M. 582. 
G. blandusy B. M. 625. 
G. campanulatusj A. R. 188. 
G. atdgustusj B. M. 602. 
G. involutus. 
G. undukuusy B. M. 538. 
G.Jloribundusy B. M. 610. 
G. MiUerij B. M. 632. 
G. cardinalisy B. M. 135. 
G. ByzantimtSy B* M. 874. 
G. communis^ B. M. 86. 
Melasphjerula grawMWflf, B. M. 615. 
Antholyza vittigeroy B. M. 1172 and athiopica^ 
B. M. 561. 

Babiana Thunbergiu 

B. ringens. 

B. tubtfloroj B. M. 847. 

B. iubatUj B. M. 680. 

B. spathacea^ B. M. 638. 

B. sambucina^ B. M. 1019. 

B. distichay B. M. 626. 

B. plicata, B. M. 576. 

B. stricta^ B. M. 621 and 637. 

B.^/7wrea, B.M. 1052. 

B. viltosa^ B. M. 583. 

B. rubrocyaneay B. M. 410. 

Aristea cyanea^ B. M. 458. 
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Aristea capitata^ B. M. 605. 

A. spiralis, B. M. 520. 

A. melaleuca, B. M. 1277. 

A.pusilla, B. M. 1231. 

WiTSENiA maurOf B. R. 5, and corymbosa, B. Ma895, 
B. C. 254. 

Lap£YROUSia corymbosay B. M. 595, and JlssifoUa, 
B. M. 1246. 

MoRMA^jmosa, B. M. 695. 

M. coUinOy B. M. 103S. 

M. miniatOj A. R. 404. 

M.pavoniaj B. M. 1247. 

M. tripetala, B. M. 702. 

M. angustaj B. M. 1276. 

M. tricuspiSf B. M. 696 and 772. 

M. tenuis, B. M, 1047. 

M. unguiculatay B. M. 593. 

M. edulisj B. M. 613 and 1238. 

M. longifioroj B. M. 712. . 

M. spicatuj B. M. 1283. 

M. tristis, B. M. 577. 

M. crispoj B. M. 1284. 

M. bitmninosa, B. M. 1045. 

M. viscaria, B. M. 587. 

M. ramosa, B. M. 771. 

M. mllosa, B. M. 571. 

M. barbigera, B. M. 1012. 

M. ciliatoj B. M. 1061. 

M. Sisyrinchium, R M. 1407. 

M. papilionacea, B. M. 750. 

M. spaihacea. 

Iris morceoides, B. M. 693. 

Marica gladiatoj B. R. 229, and M. califomica, 
B. M. 983. 

Patersokia sericea and glabrata, B/ M. 1041 and 50. 
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Ferrari A undulatayB. M. 144| and antherosa, B. M. 

751. 

Galaxia ovataj A. R. 94, B, M. 1208, grandifio- 
roj A. R. 164, mucronularis, versicolor^ and gramineoj 
B.M.1292. 

H^MODORACEiE. 

Wachendorfia thyrsiflora^ B. M. 1060. 

W.paniculatay B. M. 616. 

W. graminea, 

W.hirsuta,B.M.6U. 

W. hreoifolia, B. M. 1166. ■ 

Bulbs which may be treated like the IrideiB. 

DiLATRis corymbosa and viscosa* Bulbs of the same 
nature as those of Iridea. 

HiEMODORUM planifolium^ B. M. 1610, a New Hol- 
land perennial, which grows chiefly in loam and peat, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots. 

Lanaria j3fe/»05fl may be treated like HxmodmvM. 

AmoozANTHVs ^avidoj B. M. 1151, may be treated 
like Hamodorum^ with rather more water when in a 
growing state* 

AMARYLLIDE^. 
HsMANTHUS coccineusy B. M. 1075, B. C. 240. 



H. coarctatusj B. R. 181. 

H. rotundifoliuSf B. M. 1618. 

H. punicetis, B. M. 1315. 

H. albzyios, B. M. 1239, B. C. 602. 

H. Ugrinus^ B. M. 1705. 

H. guadrivalvisj B. M. 1523. 

H. pulescensj B- R. 382. 
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HjEMANTHus maculatus. 

H..lancecefoliiis. 

H. carinatus, 

H. Pumilio. 

Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam with a little 
peat; they require no water when not in a growing state, 
and are increased by offsets. 

Strumaria truncaia. 

S. rubiUe^. 

S. angustifolia. 

& lir^iuefclia* 

S.Jllifolia. 

S.spiraliSf B. M. ISSS. 

S. crispuj B. M. 1363. 

S. steUaris. 

S. gemmata, B. M. 1620. 

CniJfiVM pedunculatumf B. R. 52. 

Cyrtanthus angustifolins^ B. M. 271. 
• C. colUnuSj B. R. 162. 

C. spiralis, B. R. 167. 

C. obliguus, B. M. 1183. 

C. uniJhmSi B. R« 168. 

Brunsvigia josephina, and J. minora B. R. 192 and 
193- 

B. mvHtifioray B. M. 1619. 

B. marginata. 

B« Radula, 

B. striata* 

Kfalcataj B. M. 1443, B. C. 745. 

B. ioxioana, B. M. 1217, B. R. 567. 

B. ciliaris. 

A beautiful family of bulbs, some of which grow to a 
great size, and require large pots to have them flower in 
perfection. They grow in sandy loam with a little peat ; 
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and require ample supplies of water when in a growing 
state, but very little when dormant They are increas- 
ed by offsets or seeds. 

Amaryllis cMorcleuca. 

A. Pumilio, 

A. perdica. 

A^farmosissimay B. M. 47. 

A. blanday B. M. 1450. 

A. Belladonna paUidoj B. M. 7SS. B. R. 714. 

A. vittataf B. M. 129. 

A. purpurea^ B. M. 14S0, B. R. 552. 

A. coronicaf B. R. 139. 

A. aurea^ B. M. 409, B. R. 611. 

A. curoifoliay B. M. 725. 

A. carusea, B. M. 1089. 

A. samiensisj B. M. 294. 

A. venustaj B. M. 1090. 

A. radiatay A. R. 95,3. R. 596. 

A. undulatay B. M. 369. 

A. humilis, B. M. 726. 

A.Jlexuosay B. R. 172. 

A. longifolia^ B. M. 661, B. R. 303. 

A. revoliOa, B. M. 915 and 1 178, B. R. 615. 

This genus thrives best ina rich loamy scnl, and with 
spare waterings after having done flowering. The species 
are increased by offiiets; or << a shell or coat taken from 
the bulb with a leaf on it, and plaptedin a pot of sandy 
soil, will produce a bulb, as will ahnost any bulbous- 
rooted plant*' {Bot. Cult. 131.) 

Pancratium carolinianum and canarienscj B. R. 174, 
bulbs which grow in light loam, and are increased by off* 
sets and seeds. 

DoRYANTHES excclsay B. M. 1685} an el^;ant plant 
which grows in sandy loam and peat, but does not flower 
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till it gets krge, and should, thei'efore be planted in a 
conservatory. It is increased by suckers. 

GethylIis spiralis^ B.M. 1088, ciliarisy viliosa^ and 
lanceolata^ Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam and 
peat^ and are otherwise of conimoh bulb culture^ , 

Blandfordia nobilis and grundifloiroy beautiful plants 
which grow in sandy loam and peat, and are increased 
by suckers or seeds. 

AoAPANTHtJS umbellattiSy B. M. 500, B. R. 699, and 
prcecoXi handsome plants which thrive in loam with a 
little rotten dung« and are increased by dividing at the 
J*oot. 

Tritoma uvaria, B. M. 758. 

I', media, B.M. 744-. 

T. pumiia, B. M. 764, B. C. 444. 

Frame plants which will grow ih any light itoil^ fthd 
^e increased by dividing at the root. 

Veltheimia viridifoliay B. M. 501j and glauca^ 
B. M. l091, Cape bulbs which grow in light loamy soil, 
and are increased by offsets or leaves. 

iPoLYANTHEs tvberosa, B. R. eS (see P. I. page 112). 

TuLBAGiA aliiacea, B. M. 806, and cepacea. Cape 
bulbs which grow in sandy loam and peat^ and are in- 
creased by offsets or seeds. 

BRobiiBA grmdiflora and congestay American her- 
baceous plants of the usual culture in loam and peat 

Aloe pufjmrascenSf B. M. 1474. 

A. soecotrinoj B. M. 472. 

A. arlorescensy B.M. 1306- 

K.feroxy B. M. 1975- 

A. suprakevii* 

A. JUnH^ina. 

A. picia, B.M. 1323. 

A. latifoliaj fe.M. 1346. 

A. saponariai B. M. 1460. 
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Aloe semdaia^ B. M. 14154 

A. mitneformis^ B. M. 1270# 

A* nobilis. 

A. distam. 

A. breoifidioj B.M. 1S62. 

A; depressa^ B.M. 1332. 

A. suberedcu 

A. acuminatOj B.M. 1322. 

A. tubercuUUa. 

A. humiliSi B. M. 757. ^ 

A. incurva, B. M. 828* 

A. striata. 

A. gfottca, B. M. 1278. 

A. africana^ 

A. virenSf B.M. 1S55. 

A. plicatiUSf B. M. 457. 

A. variegata^ B.M.515. 

A. nigricansj B« M. 838)i 

A. glabra. 

A. carinata^ B.M. 1331 « 

A. Lingua^ B. M. 979^ 

A. angtdata. 

A. angustifclia* 

A. longifola. 

A. obtusifdia. 

A. intermedia. 

A. verrucosa^ B# M. 837* 

A. spiralis^ B.M. 1455. 

A. spirella. 

A. pentagona, B. M. 1338* 

A. imbricatay B. M. 1455. 

A.foliolosa^ B. M. 1352. 

A. tartuosa. 

A. rigid/Zf B. M. 1337. 

A. viscosttj B, M. 814» 
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Aloe cymbtformis^ B. M. S02; 

A. reticulata^ B. M. 1314. 

A\ recurv^i B.M. 1^58. 

A. retusay B. M. 4f55. 

A. mirabiii^i B; M. 1 354. 

A. pUmila^ B. M. 1361. 

A. Itadula, B. M. 1345. 

A. attermata^ B. H. 1345; 

A, minima^ B. M. 1360. 

A. minor^ B. M. 615* 

A. margaritiferai 

A. Haiwrthii^ 

These are succulents from the Cape, most of them of 
Very humble growth, and all of them singular m appear- 
ance. They grow best in san^y loam mixed with a little 
lime ruW^ish or gravel, and flower the better for 
being exposed to the open air in summer. They are in- 
creased by suck^s, or cuttings of the shrubby kinds, or 
leaves stripped oiFthe plants and laid on a pot of mould, 
or planted shallow in it, will produce young plants; 

SMILACEiE. 

Oi^HiopoGON japonicuSj B. M. 1063, a frame peren- 
nial from Japan, whicli grows in light rich soil, and is 
increased by dividing at the root 

MyAsi^hyllum asparagpides and angustifolium, her- 
baceous climbers which grow in sandy loam and peat, and 
are increased by dividing at the root. 

Trillium ptrniilm/iy a perennial from Carolina, which 
grows in loam and peat, and is increased by dividing at 
the root. 

Smilax excelsa, China^ austiraUs^ laitfoUaf glyciphylla 
(Botany-bay Tea), and Pseudo-China, climbing shrubs 

(N)2 
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which grow freely in loam and peat, and young cuttings 
root in sand under a hand-glass. 

Tamus elephantipeSf B. M. 1347, a curious Cape 
plant, which grows in rich light soil, and must not be 
over-watered. It is rare, and has not yet been propa^ 
gated; but Mr. Sweet is of opinion it will increase by 
cuttings in sand in bottom heat. 

Ruscus androgynuSf B. M. 1898, a climbing shrub 
from the Canaries, which grows in rich light soil, and 
is increased by dividing at the root 

LILlACE^. 

Fritillaria luiea, B. M. 1538, a bulb which grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased in the usual manner. 

Yucca aloifolia^ B^ M. 1700, serruUUa and dracanis^ 
evergreen shrubs with large long leaves^ which thrive in 
rich loamy soil, and are increased by suckers. 

BROMELIACE^. 

A6Av£ americana^ A. R. 438, Millerij angustifolia^ 
virginicoj B. M. 1157, and gemmiflora^ succulent ever- 
greens, which thrive well in rich loai^ay soil, and are 
increased by suckers. 

ASPHODELE^. 

Eucoltfis nanoj B.M. 1495, purpureocatdiSf A.R. 369, 
bifolia, B*M. 840, regia^ undulata^ B. M. 1083', punc" 
tataj B. M. 913, and strtaiOf B. M. 1539, Cape bulbs, 
which grow in any rich light soil, and are increased by 
offsets or seeds, or by leaves. 

SowERBJEA junceuy B. M. 1104, a New Holland p«r- 
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ennial, which grows in peat soil kept moist, and is in- 
creased by dividing at the root. 

AiAAXJiA Chama-Moly^ B.M. 120S, a bulb of common 
culture and propagation in any light rich soil. 
Albuca altisstma. 
A. mcyar^ B. M. S04f. 
A. jninar, B. M. 720. 
A.Jlaccida. 

A. viridiflorfh B. M. 1656. 
A. coarctata. 
A. caudata. 
A. setosa, B. M. 1481. 
A. vittatay B. M. 1329. 
A. physode$j B. M. 1046. 
A, exuviata, B. M. 871. 
A. anthericoides. 
A,Jragrans* 
A. viscosa. 
A. spiralis. 

A. fastigiatOf A. R. 480, B. R. 277. 
Bulbs which thrive in sandy loam and leaf-mould, and 
are increased by offsets or leaves. 

XANTHORR(EAffa5/27^, minor and bracteala, perennials 
which grow in loam and peat, and are increased by 
ofisets from the roots. 

Thysanotus Junceus grows freely in loam and peat, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots. 

Eriospermum latifolium, B. M. 1S82, lancea:folitm^ 
pai-vi/bliutn andjbliolifenitnj A. R. 521, tuberous-rooted 
plants which grow in loam and peat, and are increased: 
by offsets or seeds. ' 

Ornithogalum niveum^ B. R. 235. 
O. lactemn, B. M. 1134. 
O. revoltttum, B. M. 653, B. R. 315. 
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Obkithooalum elatum^ A. R. 528* 

O. latifoliumj B. M. 876. 

O. scilloides. 

O. prasinum, B. H- 158. 

O. odaratum^ A. R. 260. 

O. baxbatum. 

O. juncifoliumj B. M. 972. 

O. rupestre. 

O. arabicum^ B. M. 728* 

O. thyrsoidesj B. M. 1164. 

O. aureum, B. M. 190. 

O. JUmssimum. 

p. coarctatum. 

O. caudatunif B. M. 805. 

O. unifoliumj B. M. 953 and 935. 

O. Syttf/te, B. M. 918. 

Bulbs which grow in sandy loam and peat, and are 
increased by offsets or seeds. 

SciLLA brevifoliay B. M. 1468, requires the same 
treatment as Omithogalum. 

Massonia lat\folia^ B. M. 848. 

M. muricataj B. M. 559. 

M. pusttdatay B. M. 642, 

M. echinatu. 

M. pauciflora. 

M. angustifoliaj B. M. 736. 

M. undtdata, 

M. ensifolia^ B. M. 554. 

Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam and peat» and 
require to be. shifted annually when just beginning 
to grow; water must be sparingly supplied till they have 
made abundance of roots, and must be totally withheld 
when they are in a dormant state. They ai;e increased 
by offsets and seeds. 
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A^thehjcvm Jruiescens^ P,M. 816, 

A. rostratum. 

A. alooides. 

A, nutans. 

A* latifolium, 

A. pugioniforme^ B.M. 14f54f. 

A. asphodeloides. 

A. longiscapunij B. M. 1339. 

A. annuuMf B.M. H51, 

A. kispidum. 

A. Jragrans* 

A. Jlexifolium. 

A^JUiforme. 

A. Jloribundum. 

A. rewlutumj B. M. 1044. 

A. vespertintmj B. M. 1040. 

A. graminijblium. 

A. triflortm. 

A. catialictdatumj B. M. 1124. 

Shrubby, succulent, bulbous and annual plants, which 
grow in light sandy soil with the pots well drained, and 
are increased by cuttings, offsets, dividing at the roo^ 
or by seeds. 

, Arthropodium paniculatum^ B. M. 1421, may be 
trebled like Eriospermum. 

Chlorophytum elatum grows in loam and leaf-r 
mould, and is increased by offsets or seeds. 

CiESiA vittata may be treated like Chlorophytum. 

DiANELLA candeaj B. M. 505, and divaricatuj plants 
from New South Wales, which gmw in loam and peat 
and are increased by dividing at the root 

EusTREPHUS latifoliuSf B. M. 1245, a New Holland 
climber, which is increased by .dividing at the root or by 
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cuttings. It gro\^s in loam an^ p^ ^ith sandt and 
flowers in June and July. 

Asparagus dedinatus* 

A. decumbens, 

A. scandens, 

A. retrqfractm* 

A. asiaiicus^ 

A. cethiopicus, 

A. albus, 

A. acuii/oliii^^ 

A.Jlexuosus. 

A. aphyUtts^ 

A. siibulatusn 

A. capensis. 

Shrubs, chiefly evergreens and climbers, which grow 
in sandy loam, and are increased by dividing at the 
root, or cuttings under a hand-glass without bottom heat 

Drimia alfissima, B. M. 1074. 

D. elatay B. M. 822. : 
* IX ciliarisj B. M. 144«4. 

D. pusilla. 

D. lancefefoUa, B. M. 643, B. C. 278. 

D. revoltUa^ B, M. 1380. 

Gape bulbs which grow in sandy loam and leat>mouId, 
require to be fresh potted just when they are beginning 
to grow, and are increased by offsets or seeds. 

Uropetalon vzride. 

U. glaucum, B. R. 156. 

U, CKispum. 

U. serotlnump B. M. 859. 

JJ.fidimm^ B. M. 1185. 

Lachenalia ghucina. 

L. orchioides^ B. M. 1269. 

Ju. pallida, B. R.2875 314. 
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Lachenalia hyacintkoides, 

L. angustifolioj B. M. 7S5. 

L. contaminatOy B' M- 14*01^ 

L. pattda. 

Ij.Jragrans, 

L. unicolor, B. M. 1S73, 

L.lucidaj B.M. 1372. 

L. racemose^ B. M. 1517. 

lj.pusttdatay B. M. 817. 

L. purpureO'C(sruleaj B. M. 745, 

L. nervosa^ B. WL 1497. 

ij^violacea. 

Ubifolia, B.M. 1611. 

L. rosea, A. R. 296. 

L. unifolioj B. M. 766. 

L. sessiliflora, A. R. 460. 

L« isopetdUim 

L. tricolor^ p. M. 89. 

L. hdeolOf 

L. quadricoloTj B. M. 588 and 1097. 

L. rubidaj B. M. 993. 

L. pend^a, B. M. 590, B. C. 267. 

Cape bqlbs of low growth, which grow in loam and 
leaf-mould, require litde water when not in a growing 
state, and are increased by ofisets or seeds. 

Alstrobmeria Pelegrina^ B.M. 1 39, a fine plant which 
grows in loam and les^mould, and is increased by di- 
viding at the root or by seeds^ which as they soon Ipse 
their vegetative power should be $own wh^n ripe. 

Phormium tenax thrives in any rich light soil, and 
is increased by offsets from the root. 

Hypoxis sobolifera, B. M, 711. 

H. villosa. 

H. decumbens. 

H. obliqua, A. R. 195. 
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Hypoxis ajuatica. 

H. alba. 

H. obtusoy B- R. 159. 

H- aoatai B, M. 1010. 

H. stellata, B. M. 662. 

H. elegans, B. M. 122% 

H. veratrifolia. 

H. linearis^ A. R. 171. 

H. serratay B. M. 709. 

H.juncea. 

Cape bulbs which may be treated like Lachenalia. 

CuRCULiGo jplicatoj B. R. 345, may also be treated 
like Lachenalia. 

Cyanella capensisy fi. M. 568, B. C. 732, and hdeoj 
B. M. 1252. See Lachenalicu 

MELANTHACE^, 

Melanthium monopetaltm^ B. |^. 1291. 
. M. spicatum^ B. M. 694. 
^.pumilum* 
M. longiflorum. 
M.junceum, B. M. 558. 
M. secundum. 
M. capense. 

M. uniflonmij B. M. 767. 
M. eticomoideSf B. M. 64*1, 
M. viridej B. M. 994?. 

Cape bulbs which thrive in loam and peat, and are 
increased by offsets or seeds.- 

RESTIACE^. 

Xyris operctdatOj B. M. 1158, B. C. 205, thrives in 
peat soil, and is increased by dividing at the root. 
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WiLLDENOViA teres may be treated as Xyris. 
Restio tectorum is of the same culture as Xi^is. 
Elegia juncea^ and racemosa^ may be treated like 
Xyris. 

COMMELlNEiE, 

Commelina africanay B. M. 1431» grows in sandy 
loam, and is increased by diyiding at th^ root or by seeds. 

CANNEiE. 

Canna patens, B. R. 576, grows in loam and peat, and 
is increased by dividing at the root or by seeds. 

Thalia dealbata, B. M. 1690, grows in loam and 
peat, either in or out of a cistern of water, and is in- 
creased like Canna. 

SCITAMINEiE, 

Zingiber Mioga, Japanese Ginger, may b^ treated 
like Canna, 

CYPERACEiE. 

All the plants of this Genus are of the grassy or 
sedgy kind, and grow in loamy soil or loam and peat, 
and are increased by dividing at the root or by seeds. 
They are plants of no beauty whatever. 

Cyperus eleganSf alopecuroides, and badius* 

Carex ajppressa. 

AROIDEiE. 

Calla asthiopica may be treated as an aquatic, and 
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grown in deep water in pots of rich loam, or it will grow 
in loam and peat on the common stage of the green- 
house. It is increased by suckers. 

Arum crinitum^ tematumj and Arisarumy frame herba- 
ceous plants, which grow in sandy loam, and are in- 
creased by suckers or dividing at the root 

GRAMINE^. 

All the Grasses grow in any common soil, and are in- 
creased by dividing at the root or by seeds, 
Paspalum stoloniferum. 
Ehrhartta panicea. 
Andropogon mtUicus, 

NAIADES- 

Aponogeton cUstachyon^ B. M. 1293, and angustifo- 
lium^ B. M. 1268, aquatic bulbs which grow in loam 
and peat plunged in a cistern^ and are increased .by 
offsets or seeds. 

FELICES. 

All the Ferns grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by dividing at the root or by seeds. 

AcRosTipHUM Lingua^ alcicomcj B.R. 262'3yvelletim. 

Nephrodium elongattm. 

Allantodia urnbrosa. 

AspiDiUM axillare and amulum. 

AsPLENiUM monantkemum and rhissophyllum. 

Pteris arguta and esculenta. 

Blechnum australe. 

WooDWARDiA radicans. 

T>(XODiA,asperaj B. C. 39. 
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Adiantum retiiforme. 
Cheilanthes pteroid^s sikdjragrans^ 
IDavajAjIA pyxidata and canariensis, B. C 142! 
DicKSONiA Culcita. 



GENERA WHOSE NATURAL ORDERS ARE 
NOT YET GENERALLY KNOWN. 

PoLLicHiA campestriSf a biennial which grows in any 
light rich soil, and is increased by cuttings in the same 
soil or by seeds. 

Penjea mucronata and squafnosa^ B. R. 106, hand- 
some Cape shrubs which grow in sandy loam and peat, 
and cuttings root in sand under a bell-glass. 

CuRTisiA Jixgineoj a Cape tree with broad leaves : it 
grows in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Chloranthus inconspicuus and erectus^ shrubs from 
China and the Cape, which are of the same culture as 
Cttrtisia. 

'LkSiovwuAj.VM parvifiorumy R C.413.. 

h./errugineum, B. M. 1766. 

L. purpureumj B. M. 1755, B. C. 361. 

L. arborescens* 

L. sotanaceum^ B. M. 1486, B. C. 279. 

L. quercifolium, B. M. 1485, B. C. 619. 

New Holland shrubs which grow in sandy loam and 
a little leaf-onould, and ripened cuttings root readily in 
sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

Calodendrum capensey one of the finest trees known, 
with a fruit Uke a chesnut: it grows and is propagated 
like Lasiqpetalum. 

CoMMERSONiA dasyphylUiy A. R. 603, a New Holland 
shrub which may be treated like Lasiopetalum. 
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Nandina domesticaj B. M. IIOS, grows in loam and 
peat) and young cuttings root in sand under a bell-g)ass. 

BoRONiA pinnaiaj B. C. 47S9 and semdatdf grow in 
sandy peat, and are increased by layers or by sittings, 
care being taken to wipe the glasses to prevent their 
damping off. 

Tetbatheca juncea grows in loam and peat, and is 
increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

Crowea saligna, B. M. 989, B. C.910, grows in sandy 
peat and loanij and is increased by young cuttings in the 
same soil* 

CoboN Royeni^ A. R. 825, a Cape biennial of com- 
mon culture* 

' DiONiEA Mtisciptdaf B.Mw 785: this plant thrives best 
when planted in a pot of moss with a little earth at the 
bottom, and the pot placed in a pan of water: leaves 
slipped off and planted in moist moss will root and be- 
come plants. 

SARHACErnxJlavaj B. M. 780, variolariiSj B. M. 1710, 
rubra and purpureOf B. M. 849, frame plants fr6m North 
America, which may be treated like Dioncea. 

HY-ffNANCHE globoiUi SL Capc shrub which grows in 
loam and peat, and is increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

EucLEA racemosa and undtdafa, shrubs which grow in 
loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root readily in sandy 
loam under a bell- or hand-glass. 

HAMitTONiA oleiferaj an American shrub whidi 
grows in peat soil, and is increased by young cuttings 
in sand under a bell-glass. 

Laurophyllus capenstSf a Cape shrub which may 
be treated as Hamiltoniai 



THE END. 
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Acacia, i.84> 86. ii. 98 
Acaena, ii. 100 
Acanthacesy ii. 158 , 
Acanis or Red Spider^ to de- 
stroy, i. 191 
Achillea, iL 124 
Achyranthes, ii. 155 
Acrostichumi ». 188 
Actinocarpus, ii. 16$ 
Acynos, ii. 153 
Adenandra, ii. 7T 
Adiaatum, ii. 188 
Agapanthus, L 110. ii. irt 
Agathosma, ii. 79 
Agave, ii. 180 
Agefatum, ii. 115 
Aitonia, ii. 74 
Aizoon, i. 104. ii. Ill 
Albuca, ii. 181 
Alcina, ii. 125 
Albmaces, ii. 168 
AUantodia, ii. 188 
Allium, ii. 181 
Aloe, i. 103, 104. ii. 177 



Alonsoa, ii. 148 
Aloysia, i. 96. ii. 143 
Alstroemeria, ii. 185 
Altemanthera, ii. 155 
Alyssum, ii. 12 
AmaryllideJB, ii. 176 
Amaryllis, i. 109, 110, 111, 

112,118.11.176 
Amellus, ii. 124 
Amentaceae, ii. 166 
Amorpha, ii. 92 
Amygdalus, ii, 100 
Anabasis, ii. 156 
Anacampseros, i. 105. ii. 112 
Anagallis, ii. 153 
Anagyris, ii. 85 
Anchusa, ii. 146 
Andersonia, ii. 139 
Andromeda, ii. 134 
Andiyala, ii. 131 
Anemone, i. 121 
Anigozanthus, ii. 174 
Anomatheca, U. 170 
Anthemisy ii. 123 
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Anthericumy i. 105. ii. 183 
Anthocercb, ii. 148 
Antholyza, i. 110. ii. 172 
Ants and flies, to destroy, i. 194 
Anthyllis, ii. 03 
Antirrhinum, ii. 149 
Aotus, ii. 98 
Aphis or Green fly, to destiqy, 

i. 190 
Araliaceae, ii. 114 
Araucaria, ii. 167 
Arbutus, ii. 134 
Arctopus, ii. 115 
Arctotheca, ii. 125 
Arctotis, i. 97. ii. 125 
Ardisia, ii. 140 
Arduina, ii. 144 
Arenaria, ii. 23 
Arethtlsa, ii. 169 
Aristea,i. 110. ii. 172 
Aristolochia, ii. 164 
Aroidese, ii. 187 
Arrangetnent of plants in a 

Green-house, i. 135 
Artemisia, ii. 117 
Arthropodium, ii. 183 
Arum, ii. 188 
Asclepiadea, ii. 143 
Asdepias, ii. 144 
Ascyrum, ii. 37 
Aspalathus, ii. 91 
Asparagus, ii. 184 
Aspidium, ii. 188 
Asplenium, ii. 188 
Aster, ii. 121 
Astragalus, ii. 96 
Astroloma, ii. 140 



Athanasia, ii. 117 

Atragene, ii. 8 

Atraphaxis, ii. 156 

Atriplex, ii. 156 

Atropa, ii. 147 

Aulax, ii. 161 

Auranteae, iL 74 

Autumnal management of 
Green4iouse plants, i. 179 

Azalea, ii. 133 

Babiana, i. 110, 111, 112. 
ii. 172 

Baocharis, ii. 117 

Baeckia, ii. 102 

Balsamita, ii. 117 

Banksia, ii. 160 

Baptbia, ii. 86 

Barosma, i. 87. ii. 77 

Bartholina, ii. 168 

Bartonda, ii. 106 

Beaufortia, !• 92 

Beetles and earwigs, .to de- 
stroy, i. 194 

Bejaria, iii. 134 

Belladonna lily, i. 121 

Beidcheya, iL 124 

Beta, ii. 155- 

Bidens, ii. 116 

Bignonia^ i. 34. ii. 134 

Bignoniaces, ii. 134 

Bilkurdiera, li. 34 

Biscutella, ii. 12 

Black fly of the peach-tree, 
i. 199 

Blsria, ii. 134 

Blandfordia, ii. 177 

Blechnum, ii. 188 
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Bleeding of the vine, i. 200 
Blight, to subdue, i. 198 
Boehmeria, ii. 166 
Boragineae, ii. 146 
Borbonia, ii. 89 
Boronia, ii. 190 
Bosea, ii. 156 
Bossiaea, ii. 92 
Bouvardia, ii. 128 
Brabejum, ii. 162 
Brachysema^ ii. 87 
Brodiasa^ ii. 177 
Bromeliaceae, ii. 180 
Browallia, ii. 148 
Brunia, i. 91, ii. 84 
Bruotnichia, ii. 156 
Brunsvigia, i. 111. ii. 175 
Bubon, ii. 115 
Buddlea, i. 93, ii. 148 
Bufifonia, 28 
Bug, Coccus^ or turtle insect, 

to destroy, i. 190 
Bulbous greenhouse plants, 

i. 107 
Buphthalmum, ii. 124 
Bupleurum, ii. 115 
Bursera, ii. 33 
Burtonia, ii. 87 
Bystropogon, ti. 151 
Cacalia, i. 104. ii. 116 
Cacteae, ii. 113 
Cactus, ii. 113 
Cassia, ii. 183 
Caladenia, ii. 169 
Calamintha^ ii. 152 
Calceolaria, ii. 148 
Calendula, ii. 125 



Caleya, ii. 169 
Calistachys, ii. 87 
Calla, ii. 187 
Callicarpa, ii. 142 
Callicoma, ii. 114 
Calodendrum, ii. 189 
Calopogou, ii. 169 
Calothamnus, ii. 106 
Camellia, i. 38, ii. 74 
Campanula, ii. 131 
Campanulacese, ii. 131 
Camphorosma, ii. 155 
Campylia, ii. 43 
Canarina, ii. 133 
Canna, ii. 187 
Capparideae^ ii. 15 
Capraria, ii, 148 
Caprifolese, ii. 114 
Capiscum, iL 147 
Cardamine, ii. 13 
Carex, ii. 187 
Caryophylleae, ii. 20 
Cassia, L 93, ii. 89 
Cassine, ii. 84 
Cassinia, ii. 127 
Casuarina, ii. 167 
Caterpillar, to subdue, i. 199 
Ceanothus, ii. 83 
Celastrus, ii. 3 
Celsia, i. 95, ii. 148 
Centaurea, ii. 130 
Cephalophora, ii. 116 
Ceratonia, ii. 99 
Cestrum, ii. 147 
Cheilanthes, ii. 189 
Cheiranthus, ii. 14 
Chenolea, ii. 155 
(o) 
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Chenopodium, ii. 165 

Chironia, i. 94, ii. 130 

Chloranthus, ii. 189 

Chlorophytum, ii. 183 

Chorizemay ii. 86 

Chrysanthemum, i. 126, 
ii. 123 

Chiysobalaiius^ ii. 100 

Chrysocoma, ii. 116 

Cichoracea;, ii. 131 

Cichorium, ii. 131 

Ciconium, ii. 44 

Cineraria, i. 85, 86. ii. 122 

Cissampelos, ii. 1 1 

Cistines, ii. 17 

Cbtus, i. 89. ii. 17 

Citrus, i. 79. ii. 75 

Clematis, i. 96. ii. 8 

Clerodendrum, ii. 143 

Clethra, ii. 134 

Cliffortia, ii. 101 

Climbers proper for a green- 
house, i. 33 

Cluytia, ii. 166 

Cneorum, ii. 80. 

Cnicus, ii. 129 

Cobsea, i. 34. iL 144 

Coccus, or plant bug, to de- 
stroy, i 191 

Codon, ii. 190 

Colchicum, i. 121 

CoUinsonia, ii. 151 

Commelina, iii 187 

Commelineae, ii. 187 

Commersonia, ii. 189 

Conifereae, ii. 167 

Conium, ii. 115 



Conservatories, to purchase, 
i. 23 

Conservatories, plants proper 
for, i. 130, 131 

Conservatories, management 
of, i. 237 

.Construction of the green- 
house, i. 6, 22 

Convolvulaceae, ii. 145 

Convolvulus, i. 35, 91. 
ii. l-i5 

Conyza, ii. 120 

Cordia, Ii. 147 

Coreopsis, ii. 124 

Coris, ii. 154 

Coronilla, i. 92, ii. 95 

Corraea, i. 59, ii. 79 

Corymbifereae, ii. 115 

Cosmea, ii. 124 

Cotula, ii. 123 

Cotyledon, i. 104. ii. 112 

Crambe, ii. 11 

Crassula, ii. Ill 

Crepis, ii. 131 

Crinum, i. Ill, 112. ii. 175 

Crithmum, ii 115 

Crocus, i. 121 

Crotalaria, i. 90, 95. ii. 93 

Croton, ii. 165 

Crowea,ii. 190 

Crucianella, ii. 128 

Crucifereae, ii. 11 

Cryptospermum, ii. 154 

Cucumis, ii. 106 

Cucurbita, ii. 106 

Cucurbitaceae, iL 106 

CuUumia, ii. 124 
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Culture, exotic, general 
maxims of, i. 153 

Cunonia, ii. 114 

Cunoniacece, ii. 1 14 

Cuphea, ii. 109 

Curculigo, ii. 186 

Curl, a disease in the peach- 
tree, to subdue, i. 199 

Curtisia, ii. 189 

Cuscuta, ii. 146 

Cussonia, ii. 114 

Cyanella, ii. 186 

Cyclamen, i. 107. ii. 153 

Cyclopia, ii. 85 

Cydonia, ii. 100 

Cynanchum, ii. 144 

Cynara, ii. 129 

Cynarocephaleae, ii. 129 

Cynoglossum, ii. 146 

Cyperus, ii. 187 

Cyphia, ii. 133 

Cyrilla, ii. 134 

Cyrtanthus, i. 111. ii. 175 

Cytisus, ii. 95 

Dahlia, i. 128 

Dalea, ii. 96 

Daphne, i. 85, 87. ii. 162 

Daviesia, ii. 88 

Dendrobium, ii. 169 

Dianella, ii. 183 

Dianthus, ii. 22 

Dichondra, ii, 146 

Didelta, ii. 124 

Digitalis, ii. 149 

Dilatris, ii. 174 

Dillwynia, ii. 88 

Dimacria, ii. 44 



Dionaea, ii. 190 

Diosma, i. 87.ii. 78 

Diosmeae, ii. 77 

Diospyros, ii. 141 

Dipsaceae, ii. 130 

Disa, ii. 168 

Disandra, ii. 150 

Diseases, &c. of green-house 
plants, i. 189 

Disperis, ii. 168 

Diuris, ii. 168 

Dodonaea, ii. 81 

Dog's tooth violet, see Erythro- 
nium 

Dolichos, ii. 94 

Doodia, ii. 188 

Doryanthes, ii. 176 

Dorycnium, ii. 98 

Dracocephalum, i. 97. ii, 
152 

Drimia, ii. 184 

Dryandra, ii. 161 

Earwigs and beetles, to de- 
stroy, i. 194 

Ebenaceae, ii. 141 

Echium, ii. 146 

Edwardsia,. ii. 85 

Ehrharta, ii. 188 

Ekebergia, ii. 73 

Elaeagneae, ii. 164 

Elseagnus, ii. 164 

Elfleocarpus, ii. 38 

£l8Bodendrum« ii. 82 

Elegia, ii. 187 

Elephantopus, ii. 127 

Eiichrysum, i. 98. ii. 119 

Empetrum, ii. 134 
(0)2 
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Empleurum, ii. 79 
Enkianthus, ii. 134 
Epacrides, ii. 139 
Epacris, .90.ii. 139 
Epilobium^ iL 107 
Erica, i. 40. ii. 135 
Erices^ ii. 134 
ErigeroD, ii. ISO 
Erinus, ii. 149 
EriocephaluSy ii. 127 
Eriospennumy ii. 181 
Erodium^ il 44 
Erythnea, i. 131 
Eiythrina, ii. 89 
Erythronium, i. 121 
Eucalyptus, ii. 104 
£uchilu8> ii. 98 
Euclea, ii. 190 
Eucomis, ii. 180 
Eugenia, ii. 103 
Euonymus, ii. 83 
Eupatorium, ii. 115 
Euphorbia, ii. 164 
Euphorbiaces, ii. 164 
Eustrephus, ii. 183 
Eutaxia, i. 94. ii. 88 
Exacum, ii. 130 
ExcQBcaria, ii. 166 
Fabricia, ii. 103 
Fagara, ii. 80 
Fagonia, ii. 76 
Falkia, ii. 145 
Farsetia, ii. 13 
Feliceae, ii. 188 
Ferraria,i. 112. ii. 174 
Ficoideae, ii. 107 
Ficus, ii. 166 



Figs, for a green-liouse, i. S3 
Flies and wasps, to destroy, 

i. 193 
Form of the green-house, 

i. 6, 12 

curvilinear, i. 17 

— - polygonal, i. 18 
Forskohlea, ii. 166 
Frankenia,ii. 21 
Franseria, ii. 128 
Fritillaria, i. 121. ii. 180 
Fruit-trees proper for a green- 

house, i. 26 
Fuchsia, i. 92^ ii. 163 
Fumigation with tobacco, 

how to perform, i. 191 
Fusanus, ii. 164 
Galanthus, i. 121 
Galaxia, ii. 174 
Gal«nia,ii.l56 
Gardeniaiy i. 97. ii. 128 
Oastrolobium, ii. 88 
Gaura,ii. 107 
6azania,ii. 125 
Geissorhiza, i. 108, ii. 169 
Genista, i. 88 
Gentianeae, ii. 130 
Geraniacese, ii. 38 
Geranium^ i. 63. ii. 45 
Gethyllis, ii. 177 
Gladiolus, i. 107, 108, 110, 

111, 113. ii. 171 
Gleditsdua, ii. 99 
Glinus, ii. 107 
Globularese, ii. 154 
Globularia, ii. 154 
Glossodia, ii. 169 
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Glycine, i. 34. ii. 94 

Gnaphalium, i. 94. ii. 118 

Gnidia, i. 88. ii. 16^ 

Gomphocarpusi ii. 144 

Gompholobium, ii. 87 

Goodia, ii. 93 

Gordonia, i. 95. ii. 28 

Gorteria, ii. 185 

Gramiuese, ii, 188 

Grapes proper for a green- 
house, i. SO 

Greenfly or Aphis, to destroy, 
i. 190 

Green-house^ its origin, L 1. 
its claims as a source of 
distinction and enjoyment, 
i. 2. requisites for a pro- 
perly conducted villa 
green-house, i. 4 

Green-house, its situation, 
position, form and con- 
struction, i. 6 

Green-house, to purchase, 
i. 23. stocking of, i. 36. 
firuit-trees proper for, i. 26 

Green-house plants, to ar^ 
range, i. 135. to name, 
i. 141 

Green-house plants, general 
culture of| i. 143 

Green-house plants, manage- 
ment of^ in spring, i. 188 

Green-house plants, ma^ 
nagement of, in summer, 
i. 165 

Green-house plants, manage- 
ment of, in autumn, i. 178 



Green-house plants, man^e- 

raent of^ in winter, i. 184 
Grevillea, ii. 159 
Grewia, ii. SO 
Grielum, ii, 45 
Guernsey lily, see Amaryllis, 

andi. 121 
Gunnera, ii* 166 
Guttiferese^ ii. 38 
Gymnostyles, ii. 127 
Haemanthus, i. Ill, 112, 113. 

ii. 174 
Ilsemodoraceae^ ii. 174 
Hapmodorum, ii. 174 
Hakea, ii. 159 
Halleria, ii. 148 
Hallia, ii. 96 
Haloragis^ ii. 107 
Hamiltonia, ii. 190 
Hardy and Half-hardy plants 

proper for a green-house, 

i. 116 
Hebenstreitia, ii. 143 
Hedysarum^ ii. 96 
Helenium^ ii. 123 
Helianthemum, i. 89. ii. 18 
Helianthus, ii. 124 
Heliophila, ii. 13 
Heliotropium, i. 93. ii. 146 
Hermannia^ i. 92. ii. 30 
Hennas, ii. 115 
Herniaria, ii. 155 
Hesperantha, i. 108, 111, 112, 

ii. 169 
Hibbertia, ii. 9 
Hibiscus, ii. 27 
Hieraciiim, ii. 131 
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Hippia^ ii. 127 
Hippocrepisy ii. 95 
Hoarea^ ii. 46 
Honey dew, i. 198 
Hopea, ii. 141 
Hovea, ii. 93 
Hovenia, ii.»83 
Hoya, i. 34 
Iludsonia, ii. 134 
Humea, ii. 117 
Hyacinthus, i. 117, 118, 119 
Hyaenanche, ii. 190 
Hydrangea, ii. 113 
Hydrocharidese, ii. 167 
Hydrocotyle, ii. 114 
Hymenopappus, ii. 116 
Hyoscyamus, ii. 147 
Hypericine©, ii. 35 
Hypericum, ii. 35 
Hypoxis, ii. 185 
Hyptb, ii. 151 
Iberis, ii» 11 
Ilex, ii. 82 
Illicium, i. 90, ii. 9 
Indigofera, i. 91. ii. 96 
Insects and diseases of green- 
house plants, i. 189 
Inula, ii. 123 
lonidium, ii. 17 
Ipomsea, ii. 145 
Ipomopsis, ii, 145 
Iresine, ii. 155 
Irideae, ii. 169 
Iris, i. 112, 117. ii. 173 
Isopetalum, ii. 43 
Ixia, i. 108, 109, 111. ii, 170 
Jacksonia, ii. 87 



Jacobea lily, i. 121 
Jasmineae, ii. 142 
Jasminum, i. 35, 93. ii. 142 
Jenkinsonia, ii. 42 
Juniperus, ii. 167 
Jussieua, ii. 107 
Justicia, ii. 153 
Kalmia, ii. 133 
Kennedia, ii. 94 
Kiggelaria, ii. 165 
Knowltonia, ii. 9 
Labiatea^, ii. 150 
Lachenalia, i. 109, 110, 111, 

112, 113. ii. 184 
Lachnaea, ii. 163 
Lambertia, ii. 160 
Lanaria, ii. 174 
Lapeyrousia, i. 110. ii. 173 
Xarochea, iL 111 
Lasiopetalum, ii. 189 
Lavandula, i. 93. ii. 151 
Lavatera, i. 88. ii. 26 
Laurinese, ii. 156 
Laurophyllus, ii. 190 
Laurus, ii. 156 
Leguminoseae, ii. 85 
Lentibulareae, ii. 153 
Leonotis, ii. 152 
Lepidium, ii. 12 
Leptospermum, ii. 102 
Lestibudesia, ii. 96 
Leucadendron, ii. 161. 
Leucopogon, ii. 140 
Leucospermum, ii. 158 
Leysera, ii. 123 
Liatris, ii. 118 
Lidbeckia, ii. 123 
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Lightfootia, ii. 131 

Ligustrum, ii. 141 

Liliaceae, ii. 180 

Limeum, ii. 112 

Linaria, ii. 149 

Linum, i. 96. ii. 21 

Liparia, ii. 94 

Litliospermum, ii. 146 

Loaseae, ii. 106 

Lobelia, ii. 132 

Loddigesia, ii. 93 

Logania, ii. 130 

Lomatia, ii. 160 

Lonicera, i. 35. ii. 114 

Lotus, i. 88, 98. ii. 97 

Luffa, ii. 106 

Lupinus, ii. 94 

Lychnis, ii. 23 

Lycium, ii. 148 

Lythrum, ii. 102 

Magnolia, ii. 10 

Mahernia, ii. 29 

Malope, ii. 27 

Malva, i. 89, ii. 24 

Malvaces, ii. 23 

Management of green-house 
plants, in spring, i. 188 

in summer, i. 169 

in autumn, i, 178 

in winter, i. 184 

Management of the conser- 
vatory, i. 237 

Manulea, ii. 149 

Marica, ii. 173 

Marrubium, ii. 152 

Marsdenia, ii. 144 

Marshallia, ii. 116 



Martagon lily, i. 121 
Martynia, ii. 145. 
Massonia, ii. 182 
Matthiola, ii. 15 
Matricaria, ii. 123 
Maurandia, ii. 149 
Maxims of exotic culture, i. 153 
Mazus, ii. 148 
Medicago, ii. 98 
Melaleuca, i. 86. ii. 105 
Melananthera, ii. 116 
MelanthacesB, ii. 186 
Melanthium, ii. 186 
Melastomacese, ii. 102 
Melia, ii. 73 
Melianthus, ii. 76 
Menispermeae, ii. 11 
Mentha, ii. 151 
MentzeUa, ii. 107 
Mercurialis, ii. 165 
Mesembryanthemum, i. 103, 

' 104, 106. ii. 108 
Mespiius, ii. 100 
Metrosideros, ii. 103 
Michauxia, ii. 133 
Microloma, ii. 143 
Mignionette, common and 

tree sorts, i. 122, 123 
Mikania, ii. 115 
Mildew, to subdue, i. 197 
MiliacesB, ii. 73 
Mimetes, ii. 158 
Mimulus, ii. 149 
Mirabilb, ii. 154 
Mirbelia, ii. 89 
Mollia, ii. 155 
Monotoca, ii. 140 
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Moiisoiua> ii. 41 
Montinia, ii. 107 
Moraea, i. 113. ii. 173 
Morina, ii, ISO 
Mumya, ii. 74 
Musssenda^ ii. 128 
Myoporineae, ii. 153 
Myoponimy ii. 153 
Myrica, ii. 166 
Myrsine, i. 85. ii. 140 
Myrsineae, ii. 140 
MyrsiphylluiDy ii. 179 
Myrteaceae, iL 102 
Myrtusy i. 86. ii. 103 
Namingof green-house plants, 

i. 141 
Narcissus, i. 117, 119 
Nemesia, ii. 149 
Nerium, i. 94. ii. 144 
Nicotiana, ii. 147 
Nivenia, ii. 159 
Notelaea, ii. 142 
Notoceras, ii. 13 
Nyctagineae, ii. 154 
Odina, ii. 38 
Ocymum, ii. 152 
(Edera, ii. 127 
(Enothera, ii. 107 
Olea, ii. 141 
Oleineae, ii. 141 
Onagrareap, ii. 107 
Ononis, ii. 93 
Opercularia, ii. 154 
Ophiopogon, ii. 179 
Ophrys, ii. 168 
Orchideae, ii. 168 
Orchis, ii. 152 



Origanum, ii. 152 
Omithogalum, i. 113. ii. 181 
Osraites^ ii. 124 
Osteospermum, ii. 126 
Osyris, ii. 163 
Othonna, ii. 126 
Oxalis, ii. 39 
Oxylobium, ii. 86 
Paederia, ii. 129 
Paeonia, i. 87, ii. 8 
Pancratium, i. 1!0, 121. ii. 176 
Paronychia, ii. 155 
Paspalum, ii. 188 
Passerina, ii. 163 
Passiflora, i. 35, ii. 16 
Passifloreae, ii. 16 
Patersonia, ii. 173 
Pavonia, ii. 28 
Peaches for a green-house, 

i.33 
Pedicularis, ii. 149 
Pelargonium^ i. 63. ii. 48 
Penaea, ii. 189 
Pentstemon, ii. 144 
Periploca, ii. 143 
Persian lilac, i. 122 
Persoonia, ii. 159 
Petrophila, ii. 157 
Peucedanum, ii. 115 
Phamaceum, ii. 20 
Phlomis, i. 95. ii. 152 
Phormium, ii. 186 
Phylica, ii. 83 
Phyllis, ii. 129 * 
Phymatanthus, ii. 41 
Phyteuma, ii. 132 
Pimelea, ii. 162 
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Pinguicula, ii. 153 

Pinus^ ii. 167 

Piqiieria, ii. 116 

Pisonia, ii. 155 

Pistacia, ii.81 

Pittosporeae, ii. S3 

Pittosporum, i. 89. ii. 34 

Platylobium, i. 94. ii. 99 

PlectTanthuSy ii. 15S 

Plectroniay ii.84 

Plocama, ii. 139 

Plumbagineee, ii. 154 

Plumbago, ii. 154 

Podalyria, ii. 86 

Podocarpus, ii. 167 

Podolepb, ii. 129 

Podolobium, ii. 86 

Pogonia, ii. 169 

Pollichia, ii. 189 

Polyanthes, i. 112. ii. 177 

Polygala, i.87 

Polygoneae, ii. 156 

Polygonum, ii. 156 

Pomaderris, ii. 83 

Pots and props for green- 
house plants, i. 143 

Portulacana, ii. 112 

PortulaceaB, ii. 112 

jPosition of the green-house, 
i. 6, 11 

Poterium, ii. 101 

Prasium, ii. 153 

Prenanthes, ii. 131 

PrimulaceflGi, ii. 153 

Prinos, ii. 86 

Propagation of green-house 
plants by seed, i. 201 



Propagation of green- house 
plants by cuttings, i. 208 

by laying, inarch- 
ing, budding and grafting, 
i. 216 

byleares, i.284 



Props and pots for green- 
house plants, i. 143 

Prostanthero, ii. 152 

Protea, i. 85, 86. ii. 157 

ProteaceSy ii. 157 

Provence rose, 1. 122 

Prunus, ii. 100 

Psoralea, ii. 97 

Pterb, ii. 188 

Pteronia, ii. 129 

Pterostylb, ii. 169 

Pteiygodium, ii. 168 

Pultensa, i. 90. ii. 89 

Punica, ii. 104 

Pyrethrum, ii. 123 

Rafnia, ii. 91 

Ranunculus, i. 121 

Reaumuria, ii. Ill 

Red spider, or Acarus^ to de- 
stroy, i. 191 

Reseda, ii. 15 

Restio, ii. 187 

Retzia, ii. 145 

Rhagodia, ii. 156 

Rhamnus, ii. 82 

Rhexia, ii. 102 

Rhododendron, ii. 134 

Rhodoraceae, ii. 133 

Rhus, ii. 80 

Ricinus, ii. 165 

Roella, ii. 132 
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Rosa, i. 98. ii. 100 
Rosaceae, ii. 100 
Rosmarinus, ii. 150 
Royena, ii. 141 
Rubia, ii. 128 
Rubiaceai, ii. 1^8 
Rubus, ii. 101 
Rudbeckia, ii. 1S4 
Ruellia, ii. 153 
Ruinex> ii. 156 
Ruscus, ii. 180 
Rutay ii. 76 
Rutacesy ii. 75 
Sagittaria, ii. 168 
Salicareas, ii. 102 
Salicornia, ii. 155 
Salsola, ii. 156 
Salvia, i. 85, 88. ii. 150 
Samolus, ii. 154 
SantalaceSy ii. 163 
Santalum, ii. 163 
Sapindaccae, ii. 33 
Sapindus, ii. 33 
Sapotee, ii. 141 
Sarcophyllum, ii. 92 
Sarracenia, ii. 190 
Satureja, ii. 151 
Satyrium, ii. 168 
Saxifiraga, ii. 113 
Saxifragese, ii. 113 
Scabiosa, ii. 130 
Schinus, ii. 81 
Schisandra, ii. 11 
Schrankia, ii, 98 
Scilla, i. 113, ii. 182 
Scitaminese, ii. 187 
Sclerocarpus, ii. 124 



Sclerothamuus, ii. 88 

Scottia, ii. 93 

Scrophularia, ii. 149 

ScrophularinejB, ii. 148 

Scutellaria, ii. 153 

Sebeckea, ii. 9t 

Secamone, ii. 143 

Sedum, ii. 112 

Selinum^ ii. 115 

SemperviveflB, ii. Ill 

Sempervivum, i. 104. ii. 112 

Septas, i. 105. ii. 112 

Serapias, ii. 168 

Serissa, ii. 129 

Serruria, ii. 158 

Sersalisia, ii. 141 

Sida, ii. 23 

Siderids, ii. 151 

Sideroxylon, ii. 141 

SUene, ii. 22 

Sinapis, ii. 15 

Sisymbrium, ii. 13 

Situation of the green-house, 
i. 6 

Smilace^B, ii. 179 

Smilax, ii. 179 

Snails, to destroy, i. 195 

Snowdrop, see Cralanthus 

Soib for green-house plants, 
i. 143. loam, i. 145. peat 
soil, i. 146. sand, i. 146. 
leaf-mould, i. 147. mould 
of rotten dung, i. 148. 
vegetable mould of a ooiv- 
venient sort, how to form, 
i. 149 

Solanacese, ii. 147 
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Solanum, ii. 147 

Sonchus, .ii. 131 

Sowerbaea, ii. 180 

Sparaxis, i. 108. ii. 169 

Sparrmannia^ ii. 30 

Spartaum^ ii. 89 

Sphsranthus^ ii. 129 

Sphsrolobium, ii. 88 

Sphenogyne^ ii. 195 

Spider, common, to destroy, 
i. 197 

red, or AcaruSy to de- 
stroy, i. 191 

Spielmannia, i. 96. ii. 143 

Staavia, ii. 84 

Stachys, ii. 152 

Stachytarpheta, ii. 142 

Stshelina, ii. 129 

Stars of Bethlehem, i. 121 

Statice, i 96. ii. 154 

Stauracanthus, ii. 92 

Stenanthera, ii. 140 

Sterculia, ii. 29 

Sterculiaceae, ii. 29 

Stevia, ii. 116 

Stillingia, ii. 165 

Stobcea, ii. 129 

StCEbe, ii. 127 

Stokesia, ii. 129 

Strumaria, i. Ill, 112, 113. 
u. 175 

Struthiola, i. 86. ii. 162 

Stylides, ii. 133 

Stylidium, ii. 133 

Styphelia, ii. 140 

Succulent green-house plants, 
i. 102 



Sutherlandia^ i. 92. ii. 95 
Swainsona, i. 92. ii. 95 
Sweetpea, i. 122 ^ 
Tagetes, ii. 123 
TamuSy ii. 180 
Tanacetum, ii. 117 
Tarchonanthus, it. 117 
Taxus, ii. 167 
Templetonia, ii. 93 
Tephrosia, ii. 96 "» 

Terebintaceae, ii. 80 
Tetragonia, ii. 107 
Tetratheca, ii. 190 
Teucrium, ii. 151 
Thalia, ii. 187 
Thelymitra, ii. 168 
Thesium, ii. 163 
Thuja, ii. 167 
Thymbra, ii. 151 
ThymelcflB, ii. 162 
Thymus, ii. 152 
Thysanotus, ii. 181 
Tiarella, ii. 114 
Tiger Hly, i. 121 
Tigridia, i. 113 
TiliacecB, ii. 29 
Toumefortia, ii. 146 
Trachelium, i. 97. ii. 132 
Trapa, ii. 167 
Trichonema, i. 108, 111. 

ii. 169 
Trichosanthes, ii. 106 
Triglochin, ii. 168 
Trillium, ii. 179 
Tristania, ii. 105 
Trjtoma, i. 109, 111, 112, 

113. ii. 177 
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Tritonia^ ii. 170 
Tropaeolum^ ii. 38 
Tulbagia^ ii. 177 
Tulipa, i. 118, 119 
Tussilago, ii. 120 
Twiners and cliiidi)ers for a 

green-house, i. 33 
Ulmus, ii. 166 
UmbdliferesB, ii. 114 
Uropetalon, ii. 18^ 
Urtica, ii. 166 
Urtices, ii. 166 
Vaccinium, ii. 134 
Vella, ii. 12 
Veltheimia, ii 177 
Verbascum, ii. 147 
Verbena, ii. 143 
Verbenaces, ii. 142 
Verbesina, iL 124 
Vesda, ii* 145 
Viburnum, ii. 114 
Vicia, ii. 94 
Villarsia, H. 130 
^imiuaria, ii. 88 
Vines, see Grapes, i. 30 
Vines, bleeding of, i. 200 
Viola, il. 16 
Violet, ii. 16 
Violets, i. 122 
Virgilia, ii. 85 



Visnea, ii. 141 
Vitex, ii. 143 
Wachendorfia, ii. 174 
Wataonia, i. 109, 111, 113. 

ii. 171 
Waspa and fiies, to destroy, 

L 193 
Westringiay i. 97. ii. 151 
Wiborgia, ii. 93 
WiUdenovia, u. 187 
Witsenia, i. 110, 113. ii. 173 
Wo<{dwardia, ii, 188 
liToody greenrhouse plants, 

i. 84 
Worms, to destroy, L 197 
y nthorrhcBa, ii. 181 
Ximenesia, iL 123 
Xylomelum, ii. 160 
Xylopb, ii. 160 
Xyris, ii. 186 
Xysmabbium, ii. 144 
Yucca, it. 180 
ZaUizania, ii. 124 
Zanthoxyhun, ii. 81 
Zapania, ii. 143 
Zieria, ii. 128 
Zingiber, ii. 187 
Zizyphus, ii. 82 
Zygophyllum, ii. 75 



The roman numerak in the preceding Index refer to the First or Second 
Parts of the Work respectively. 
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